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TO THE “BEGINNERS” THE GLORY 
EDMUND BURKE AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


By Denis GWYNN 


HERE was a very special appro- 

priateness in the fact that the 
centenary of Edmund Burke’s birth, 
which occurred in January, 1729, 
should be distinguished by the final 
triumph, in April, 1829, of the cause 
of Catholic Emancipation in which 
he had been almost the first, and 
an unfailingly devoted, pioneer. 
Burke’s immortality rests chiefly 
upon his devotion to other causes 
—his courageous championship of 
the claims of the American Colo- 
nists to political independence; his 
generous and passionately eloquent 
pleading for the Hindus against the 
oppressions of a corrupt system 
which exploited them; his vehe- 
ment, and almost prophetic denun- 
ciations of the horrors let loose 
upon the civilized world by the 
French Revolution. This is not the 
place to estimate the value of his 
opinions on any of these matters. 
Lord Morley’s judgment on his 
American speeches must suffice as 
the tribute of a profoundly reserved 
and fastidious critic to the supreme 
genius which inspired all his polit- 
ical actions, whether they were 


right or wrong. “If ever, in the ful- 
ness of time, and surely the fates of 
men and literature cannot have it 
otherwise,” wrote Morley, “Burke 
becomes one of the half-dozen 
names of established and universal 
currency in education and in com- 
mon books, rising above the way- 
wardness of literary caprice or in- 
tellectual fashions, as Shakespeare 
and Milton and Bacon rise above it, 
it will be the mastery, the elevation, 
the wisdom of these far-stirring dis- 
courses in which the world will in 
an especial degree recognise the 
combination of sovereign gifts with 
beneficent uses.” 

Yet the most intimate side of 
Burke’s whole life was bound up 
with a quite separate cause, which 
arose from his parentage and youth, 
was strengthened by his marriage 
and his family associations, and in 
fact was through all his career the 
chief and insuperable barrier to his 
advancement. Burke’s associations 
with the Irish Catholics were so 
close through his early life that he 
was for years, and almost to the last 
phase—when his former enemies 
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suddenly acclaimed him as their 
spokesman in his attacks upon the 
French revolution—described con- 
stantly as a “Jesuit in disguise,” an 
emissary from St. Omer’s, a camou- 
flaged Catholic pretending to be a 
devout admirer and disciple of the 
Church of England. The facts were 
indeed very different. In his mid- 
dle age he was still exposed to the 
ridiculous accusation of having 
changed his name from O’Bourke 
to conceal his Catholic origin. Ac- 
tually his father—whose family had 
come from Limerick—was a fairly 
prosperous Protestant solicitor in 
Dublin. His mother, however, was 
a Miss Nagle from Cork, who had 
not changed her religion by con- 
forming, as the Burkes had done. 
She even succeeded in having her 
daughter brought up as a Catholic, 
but the three sons were all edu- 
cated as Protestants. Her influence, 
and his affection for her, undoubt- 
edly created a deep sympathy with 
the Irish Catholics in Edmund 
Burke’s mentality. She had a dan- 
gerous illness when he was seven- 
teen, and he wrote to a friend, “In 
all my life I never found so heavy a 
grief, nor really did I well know 
what it was before.” But when, 
after leaving Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and going to the Middle Temple 
in London, he married some years 
later the daughter of an Irish Cath- 
olic, Dr. Nugent, his wife ceased to 
be a Catholic and conformed; and 
their idolized son Richard, who was 
afterwards to be for a brief time the 
unsuccessful political agent of the 
Irish Catholics, was also a member 
of the Protestant Church. Yet 


even though she conformed, Burke’s 
wife remained strongly Catholic in 
her sympathies, while her father, 
Dr. Nugent, became a close friend 
of Burke’s and was one of the fre- 
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quenters of Dr. Johnson’s immor- 
tal Literary Club. As Lord Morley 
says, “It was no insignificant coinci- 
dence that in two of the dearest re- 
lations of his life the atmosphere of 
Catholicism was thus poured round 
the great preacher of the crusade 
against the Revolution.” 

So far as Burke’s highly emo- 
tional temperament affected his po- 
litical interests, the coincidence had 
a much more direct effect, quite 
early in his public career, in turn- 
ing his attention to the amazing 
iniquity of the penal laws against 
Catholics. His mother’s family had 
been dispossessed of all their es- 
tates solely because they were Cath- 
olics, but refused to desert their 
faith; and Burke must have seen, 
among her relatives, innumerable 
instances of what the penal code in- 
volved in practice when it prohib- 
ited Catholics from being educated 
either at home or abroad. His 
father-in-law was a further instance 
in proof of what the restrictions in- 
volved. His education had only 
been obtained at the risk of savage 
penalties to his family when they 
smuggled him out of Ireland to 
study medicine. As a successful 
practitioner, he had been obliged to 
live out of Ireland; because, even 
though a number of Catholic doc- 
tors had built up a considerable 
practice in Dublin—where their 
services made them so indispensa- 
ble that they had a certain immu- 
nity from legal penalties—yet they 
were exposed in Ireland to constant 
insult and injustice under the law. 
In England a sense of fair play pre- 
vented the enforcement of the more 
savage persecutions against the 
Catholics; and the Catholic gentry 
still retained large estates, as well as 
great social influence. But the deg- 
radation and insecurity and impov- 




















erishment of the Irish Catholics, un- 
der a system of deliberate legal 
persecution directed against them, 
was thus constantly brought home 
to Edmund Burke; and his intense 
natural revolt against injustice de- 
termined him to help them in their 
distress. 

As a boy he had been educated 
first at a small school for Irish Prot- 
estants, conducted by a Quaker 
from Yorkshire, Mr. Abraham 
Shackleton, some thirty miles out- 
side Dublin; and then at Trinity 
College, where his future friend 
Oliver Goldsmith was one of his 
contemporaries. Having graduated 
in 1748, he went to London in 1750, 
and for the next nine years lived in 
complete obscurity as a_ student 
who gradually forsook law—to the 
intense indignation of his father— 
to apply himself exclusively to lit- 
erature. He had married Miss Nu- 
gent during that period, probably 
in the same year, 1756, when his 
first publications appeared — his 
Vindication of Natural Society and 
his essay on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful. A few years later, through 
his undertaking to produce the An- 
nual Register, he came in touch 
with important politicians; and in 
1761, when his friend Hamilton 
was appointed Chief Secretary in 
Dublin Castle, Burke returned to his 
own country as one of Hamilton’s 
staff. 

For two years Burke remained 
in Ireland, and with his acquired 
habit of industrious study he set 
himself to master the whole system 
of Irish Government. Two years 
later he was returned to Parliament 
for the first time, as member for 
Wendover, through the influence of 
his Irish friend, Lord Verney; and 
he declared then that one of his 
first thoughts was “the hope of be- 
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ing somewhat useful to the place 
of his birth and education.” It was 
then that he prepared an elaborate 
but unfinished “Tract relative to the 
Laws against Popery in Ireland,” 
which even in its fragmentary state 
provides a tremendous reasoned in- 
dictment, on grounds of national 
interest as well as common justice. 
But his term in Ireland had ac- 
quainted him with the group of 
courageous Catholics who were al- 
ready making their first efforts to 
organize a definite demand for re- 
lief from persecution. The earliest 
pioneer among them had been the 
scholarly physician Dr. Curry, 
whose attempt to refute the preva- 
lent calumnies against the Irish 
Catholics, in connection with the 
rebellion of 1641, revealed the possi- 
bilities of organized propaganda to 
counteract Protestant prejudice, 
even if no legal relief were yet in 
sight. Burke read Dr. Curry’s writ- 
ings with complete approval, and 
roundly declared that “the Irish re- 
bellion of 1641 was not only (as our 
silly things called ‘histories’ call it) 
not utterly unprovoked, but that no 
history I have ever read furnishes 
an instance of any that was so pro- 
voked.” The chief conviction which 
Burke had carried with him on his 
return from Ireland was of the ap- 
palling jobbery and corruption of 
the Irish Government, by which 
not only was a Protestant ascend- 
ancy imposed upon an overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic people, but the whole 
Government was kept in the hands 
of a small group of families. 

With such natural sympathies 
towards the Catholics, and the inti- 
mate knowledge he had acquired of 
actual conditions in Ireland, Burke 
began to apply, in the maturity of 
his intellectual development, the 
complete set of philosophical prin- 
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ciples with which he approached 
every political question in his time. 
Nowhere on earth could he have 
found a more flagrant and univer- 
sal violation of all the canons by 
which he judged the existing insti- 
tutions of any country. Burke had 
by this time evolved quite clearly in 
his own mind a conservative philos- 
ophy of politics, which in our own 
day has been accepted by men of al- 
most every anti-revolutionary party 
as the embodiment of political wis- 
dom and experience. His whole 
conception of politics implied that 
a country’s government ought to be 
an organic growth, connecting each 
generation with its predecessors 
and with its successors by the in- 
heritance of a common tradition of 
continuity—‘“the happy effect,” as 
he called it, “of following nature, 
which is wisdom without reflection 
and above it.” The whole purpose 
of a State was good government and 
a scrupulous care for the well-being 
of all its citizens of every class. 
Aristocracy, monarchy itself, was 
only part of the system which cre- 
ated a privileged class in order that 
property might be secure through- 
out the State, and in order that an 
adequate supply of experienced and 
independent and public-spirited rul- 
ers should be always available. 
How Burke could reconcile this 
glorified conception of the ideal 
State with the working of the cor- 
rupt public administration of his 
own time is another matter. But 
he believed that the foundations of 
the British system were absolutely 
sound, and that its structure was 
healthy as well as solid. The rest 
was a matter for reform by Parlia- 
mentary action, to which in fact he 
devoted his whole life with very lit- 
tle success. 

But while the British Constitu- 
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tion in England, with its Magna 
Charta, its representative govern- 
ment, its common law, its traditions 
of individual freedom and parlia- 
mentary control, appeared to Burke 
as the grandest monument of the 
inherited political wisdom of a peo- 
ple, the existing system in Ireland 
was in every way the opposite. 
There—in the land of his birth and 
upbringing—no one even pretended 
that Government was conducted for 
the good of the people. The system 
was avowedly a government by con- 
quest, maintained by bribery and 
special laws from year to year, and 
above all, resting upon a system of 
complete and ruthless exclusion 
from all civic rights directed against 
the vast majority of the people. 
Nor was that all. The penal code 
not only excluded three-fourths of 
the Irish people from all political 
rights, and even from the common 
rights of freemen before the law. 
It was the deliberate proscription 
of a religion which Burke held in 
high respect; while his own polit- 
ical philosophy required the estab- 
lishment of religion as an indis- 
pensable condition of sound govern- 
ment. And what outraged his prin- 
ciples most of all was the deliber- 
ate prohibition of education to the 
Catholic people. 

“You hated the old system as 
early as I did,” Burke wrote in his 
retirement, a few years before his 
death, to his friend Sir Hercules 
Langrishe. “You abhorred it, as I 
did, for its vicious perfection. For 
I must do it justice: it was a com- 
plete system, full of coherence and 
consistency; well digested and well 
composed in all its parts. It was a 
machine of wise and elaborate con- 
trivance; and as well fitted for the 
oppression, impoverishment, and 
degradation of a people and the de- 




















basement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man.” But 
Burke saw that its very complete- 
ness—in depriving Catholics of ed- 
ucation, in denying to them the 
right to own land, to carry arms, to 
enter any profession, to have more 
than two apprentices in any trade, 
even to live in certain towns where 
they were likely to acquire political 
influence—made it utterly unstable, 
once the first attack against any 
part of it had succeeded. “My 
opinion ever was (in which I heart- 
ily agree with those that admired 
the old code),” Burke continues, 
“that it was so constructed, that if 
there was once a breach in any es- 
sential part of it, the ruin of the 
whole, or nearly of the whole, was 
at some time or other, a certainty. 
For that reason I honour, and shall 
for ever honour and love you, and 
those who first caused it to stagger, 
crack and gape. Others may fin- 
ish; the beginners have the glory.” 

Among “the beginners” no man 
has more claim to the gratitude of 
the emancipated Catholics than Ed- 
mund Burke, for his own persistent 
and overwhelming propaganda to 
discredit the penal code. The Irish 
Catholics were so conscious of their 
debt to him that, after the first Re- 
lief Act of 1778, when they acquired 
the right to hold land on long leases 
(though the Ascendancy Parlia- 
ment still refused to follow the ex- 
ample of the English Act passed in 
the same year, which enabled Cath- 
olics to own land in freehold once 
more) they offered Burke a gift of 
three hundred guineas in apprecia- 
tion of his services. Burke, with 
characteristic generosity, declined 
the gift. A few years later he was 
to lose his seat for Bristol, largely 
on the ground that he had sup- 
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ported the English Catholic Relief 
Bill. 

When Parliament had dissolved 
in 1774, the revolt of America was 
already gravely menacing. Burke 
had already achieved a reputation 
for vast learning as well as great 
eloquence and public spirit, since 
his entry into the House of Com- 
mons; and to his infinite satisfac- 
tion he received an entirely spon- 
taneous invitation from the electors 
of Bristol—which was still the sec- 
ond city of England and the capital 
of the West—to become their mem- 
ber. In the six years during which 
he represented them he became one 
of the most influential statesmen of 
his age. As the conflict with Amer- 
ica proceeded, his protests against 
the injustice of levying taxes upon 
the Americans against their will de- 
veloped until he had become the 
chief spokesman of the American 
claims. On the day of his election 
he made a historic speech explain- 
ing his belief that a Member of Par- 
liament must use his own unfet- 
tered judgment rather than follow 
the dictates of his constituents, who 
could not be so well informed as 
their member. His attitude towards 
a number of questions that soon 
arose went far beyond what his 
constituents approved. In_ inti- 
mate alliance with Fox, he became 
the champion of concession to 
the Americans. The American war 
produced reactions in Ireland which 
led to further friction. The Irish 
Protestant Ascendancy, as a pre- 
caution against invasion by France, 
enrolled a new force of Irish Vol- 
unteers, in defiance of the law, and 
before long used their new military 
resources as a threat to back their 
demands for the removal of trade 
restrictions. Here again Burke 
urged the concession of a just de- 
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mand to which his constituents 
were opposed. His Irish origins 
made him suspect when he pleaded 
for Irish rights; and his support of 
the Catholic Relief Bill in 1778 gave 
apparent confirmation to the suspi- 
cions and the calumnies of his 
enemies. 

So, in 1780, realizing that he was 
being vehemently criticized, he de- 
livered to his constituents in Bristol 
one of the most famous of all his 
speeches, justifying his attitude in 
each case. An indication of the ex- 
tent to which he was suspect as a 
“Jesuit in disguise” is conveyed by 
the fact that nearly two-thirds of his 
speech was devoted to the Catholic 
Relief Act. There were, however, 
special reasons for giving it such 
prominence. The Act of 1778 gave 


rise in the following year to the sav- 
age anti-Catholic riots in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, which culminated 


in 1780 in the orgy of mob violence 
which was deliberately fomented by 
Lord George Gordon and the Protes- 
tant Association, which he had 
founded after the Relief Bill had 
been passed by consent in Parlia- 
ment. Burke in his famous speech 
in Bristol points out that he never 
even spoke during the debates on 
the Bill, which was piloted by Sir 
George Savile. But his Catholic 
sympathies were so well known 
that, when Lord George Gordon’s 
organized mobs broke loose in Lon- 
don and started attacking and 
burning the houses of those whom 
they identified with support of the 
Catholic claims, the Government 
sent a detachment of soldiers to 
guard Burke’s house. Burke 
realized that all available troops 
were needed elsewhere, and after 
collecting his most important pa- 
pers, he took refuge in the house 
of his friend, General Burgoyne, so 
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that the guard could be released for 
other duties. He himself moved 
fearlessly—at great personal risk, 
but with his insatiable curiosity 
about all public events—among the 
maddened crowds of rioters. These 
events were uppermost in men’s 
minds when Burke decided to face 
his critics in Bristol; and he dealt 
with them fully. He congratulated 
Bristol on the fact that Lord George 
Gordon’s Protestant Association 
had made no headway there; but he 
did not yet realize how little his own 
generous enthusiasms were shared 
by his constituents. 

Nevertheless they had to listen, 
with the Mayor presiding at the 
meeting, to Burke’s exposition of 
the case for the Relief Act in com- 
pletely uncompromising terms. Lo- 
cal rumors had accused him of hav- 
ing either moved or seconded the 
Catholic Relief Bill. Burke dis- 
claimed the honor, while stating 
frankly that nothing could have 
gratified him more. “To have been 
the man chosen out to redeem our 
fellow-citizens from slavery; to pu- 
rify our laws from absurdity and 
injustice; and to cleanse our reli- 
gion from the blot and stain of per- 
secution,” he declared, “would be 
an honour and happiness to which 
my wishes would undoubtedly as- 
pire; but to which nothing but my 
wishes could have possibly entitled 
me. That great work was in hands 
in every respect far better qualified 
than mine.” But he took occasion 
to elaborate at length, in a superb 
exposition which may be quoted as 
showing his deep convictions upon 
the matter, the whole case against 
the penal laws in England. He 
spoke as a Whig, passionately at- 
tached to the principles of the Rev- 
olution of 1689, and as a devout up- 
holder of the Protestant Established 




















Church. It took courage, at such 
a time, to state boldly to a critical 
audience of his constituents, that 
Protestantism “became a persecu- 
tor in its turn, sometimes of the 
new sects, which carried their own 
principles farther than it was con- 
venient to the original reformers, 
and always of the body from whom 
they parted.” Laws had been 
made, he declared, in England par- 
ticularly, against Papists, “which 
are as bloody as any of those which 
had been enacted by the Popish 
princes and states; and where those 
laws were not bloody, in my opin- 
ion they were worse; as they were 
slow, cruel outrages on our na- 
ture, and kept men alive only to in- 
sult in their persons every one of 
the rights and feelings of human- 
ity.” 

But he declines to discuss “such 
shocking things,” and proceeds to 
deal only with the Act of 1699, 
which the recent Relief Act had 
repealed. Under it, Burke ex- 
plained, “the saying mass (a 
Church-service in the Latin tongue, 
not exactly the same as our liturgy, 
but very near it, and containing no 
offence whatsoever against the laws, 
or against good morals) was forged 
into a crime, punishable with per- 
petual imprisonment. The teach- 
ing school—a useful and virtuous 
occupation—even the teaching in a 
private family—was in every Cath- 
olic subjected to the same unpro- 
portioned punishment. Your in- 
dustry, and the bread of your chil- 
dren, was taxed for a pecuniary re- 
ward to stimulate avarice to do 
what nature refused, to inform and 
prosecute on this law. Every Ro- 
man Catholic was, under the same 
Act, to forfeit his estate to his near- 
est Protestant relation until, 
through a profession of what he 
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did not believe, he redeemed by his 
hypocrisy what the law had trans- 
ferred to the kinsman as the recom- 
pense of his profligacy. When thus 
turned out of doors from his pa- 
ternal estate, he was disabled from 
acquiring any other by any indus- 
try, donation, or charity; but was 
rendered a foreigner in his native 
land.” 

The character and effects of the 
penal code could not be more viv- 
idly summarized. Burke then pro- 
ceeded to inform his restless audi- 
ence how this amazing Act had 
come to be carried through Parlia- 
ment. His graphic account of the 
transaction demands further quo- 
tation, and shows the determined 
effort in Burke’s attitude, to recon- 
cile his admiration for the Revolu- 
tion as a Whig, with the atrocious 
persecution of Catholicism that fol- 
lowed it. “A party in this nation,” 
he explained, “enemies to the sys- 
tem of the Revolution, were in op- 
position to the Government of King 
William. They knew that our glo- 
rious deliverer was an enemy to all 
persecution. They knew that he 
came to free us from slavery and 
popery, out of a country where a. 
third of the people are contented 
Catholics under a Protestant gov- 
ernment. He came with a part of 
his army composed of those very 
Catholics, to overset the power of 
a Popish prince . . . The party I 
spoke of resolved to make the king 
either violate his principles of tol- 
eration or incur the odium of pro- 
tecting Papists. They therefore 
brought in this Bill, and made it 
purposely wicked and absurd, that 
it might be rejected. The then 
court party, discovering their game, 
turned the tables on them, and re- 
turned their Bill to them stuffed 
with still greater absurdities, that 
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its loss might lie upon its original 
authors. They, finding their own 
ball thrown back to them, kicked 
it back again to their adversaries. 
And thus this Act, loaded with the 
double injustice of two parties, 
neither of whom intended to pass 
what they hoped the other would 
be persuaded to reject, went 
through the legislature, contrary to 
the real wish of all parties of it, 
and of all the parties that composed 
it. In this manner, these insolent 
and profligate factions, as if they 
were playing with balls and count- 
ers, made a sport of the fortunes 
and liberties of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. Other acts of persecution 
have been acts of malice. This was 


a subversion of justice for wanton- 
ness and petulance.” 

But all Burke’s eloquence and 
persuasiveness and nobility of char- 


acter failed to retain his seat for 
Bristol. He was rejected at the fol- 
lowing election; and, with increas- 
ing irritability and disillusionment, 
he proceeded to his next thankless 
and unsuccessful task in the long 
impeachment of Warren Hastings 
for his crimes and abuse of power 
in India. But Burke’s prestige was 
already immense; and in the follow- 
ing years he gave out of his feverish- 
ly active life, all the influence he 
could to assisting the cause of Cath- 
olic Emancipation. Events in Ire- 
land developed with swift changes 
which Burke had already foreseen. 
The Protestant Irish Volunteers, 
originally enrolled for defense 
against France, now asserted the 
claim of the Irish Ascendancy Par- 
liament to legislative independence; 
and war conditions made refusal 
impossible. In the year of their 
triumph, 1782, they had to con- 
sider how much of the penal code 
was to remain in force under the 
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new conditions. Henry Grattan and 
a few of his friends in the Irish 
Parliament saw a unique oppor- 
tunity for sweeping away the whole 
penal code, and thereby raising the 
dignity of the Irish Parliament 
from that of a “Protestant settle- 
ment” to an independent nation. 
But their more generous attitude 
met with no support from the ma- 
jority of the Irish landlords. All 
they could achieve was to secure 
the removal of certain barbarous 
enactments which had grown vir- 
tually obsolete— especially that 
which empowered any Protestant 
to confiscate a horse belonging to 
any Catholic if its value exceeded 
five pounds. A draft of this Bill 
was sent to Edmund Burke by Lord 
Kenmare, who had become the 
leader of the revived Catholic As- 
sociation. Burke had been kept 
in touch with the Catholic move- 
ment also by one of its most de- 
voted democratic leaders, Charles 
Braughall. He wrote from London 
in February to Lord Kenmare an 
immensely long letter on the whole 
subject, which was soon published 
and has remained among the most 
famous of his compositions. It ex- 
pressed his bitter disappointment 
at the failure of the Irish gentry, 
in the hour of their triumph, to 
show any real generosity towards 
the Catholics. 

“It is not easy for me to deter- 
mine,” Burke wrote, “whether or 
no it was wise (for the sake of ex- 
punging the black letter of laws 
which, menacing as they were in 
the language, were every day fad- 
ing into disuse) solemnly to re-affix 
the principles and to re-enact the 
provisions, of a code of statutes, by 
which you are totally excluded 
from the privileges of the Common- 
wealth, from the highest to the 

















lowest, from the most material of 
the civil professions, from the army, 
and even from education, where 
alone education is to be had.” He 
expressed doubt as to the wisdom of 
Lord Kenmare and his Catholic 
friends in accepting the Bill as they 
had done, if the result was likely to 
be that it would “dispose the penal 
matter in a more systematic order, 
and thereby fix a permanent bar 
against any relief that is truly sub- 
stated.” He could not understand 
clearly why the same Protestant 
Parliament which was passing the 
Bill with apparent enthusiasm, was 
so jealous of preserving the prin- 
ciples of discrimination on which 
the penal code was based. As for 
the Bill itself, Burke declared with 
customary frankness that “in the 
abstract it is neither more nor less 
than a renewed act of universal, 
unmitigated, indispensable, excep- 
tionless disqualification.” One 
would imagine, he continued in a 
famous outburst of indignant elo- 
quence, “that a bill inflicting such 
a multitude of incapacities had fol- 
lowed on the heels of a conquest, 
made by a very fierce enemy, un- 
der the impression of recent ani- 
mosity and resentment. No man 
on reading that bill could imagine 
he was reading an act of amnesty 
and indulgence, following a recital 
of the good behaviour of those who 
are the objects of it; which recital 
stood at the head of the bill, as it 
was first introduced; but, I suppose 
for its incongruity with the body 
of the piece, was afterwards omit- 
ted ... It, however, still recites 
the oath, and that Catholics ought 
to be considered as good and loyal 
subjects to his Majesty, his crown 
and government. Then follows a 
universal exclusion of those good 
and loyal subjects from every (even 
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the lowest) office of trust and prof- 
it; from any vote at an election; 
from any privilege in a town cor- 
porate; from being even a freeman 
of such a corporation; from serv- 
ing on grand juries; from a vote at 
a vestry; from having a gun in his 
house; from being a barrister, at- 
torney, or solicitor, etc., etc., etc. 
This has surely much more the air 
of a title of proscription than an 
act of grace. What must we sup- 
pose the laws concerning those good 
subjects to have been, of which this 
is a relaxation?” 

When one remembers the enor- 
mous prestige which Burke en- 
joyed at this time, through his part 
in the controversy over America, 
and through his subsequent prom- 
inence as the protagonist against 
Warren Hastings, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Irish Catholics felt an 
unbounded enthusiasm for a man 
of his intellect and political dis- 
tinction who was ready to put for- 
ward their own case with so much 
eloquence and conviction. It is no 
wonder indeed that they were will- 
ing to ignore, as a personal idio- 
syncrasy, his obsession about the 
sanctity of existing laws, and the 
necessity for making every amend- 
ment to them by cautious stages. 
The time was approaching fast 
when Burke’s personal influence 
was to become vastly greater, and 
when his Catholic sympathies were 
to find fuller scope in his attitude 
towards the sudden upheaval in 
Europe caused by the French Revo- 
lution. The Revolution played 
havoc with his personal associa- 
tions in politics. It caused a sud- 
den and irrevocable rupture in his 
friendship with Fox, which had 
been one of the closest and most af- 
fectionate personal alliances in 
converted 


English history. It 
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Burke, for practical purposes, from 
a Whig to a Tory—though he al- 
ways proclaimed that all true 
Whigs must share his own attitude 
towards the French Revolution; 
and it made him the spokesman, 
instead of the target, of the Tory 
party. His violent reaction against 
the new revolutionary doctrines had 
a direct bearing upon his relations 
with the Catholic question. The 
anti-religious, as much as the anti- 
royalist, aspect of the Revolution 
aroused his passionate denuncia- 
tions; and he began to proclaim 
everywhere that Catholicism in Eu- 
rope was the chief barrier against 
military propaganda. The arrival 
in England, before long, of hun- 
dreds of French priests escaping as 
refugees, only confirmed the force 
of his contention; and in Pitt he 
found a sympathetic ally in his ef- 
forts to secure relief for the Cath- 


olics in England, and in Ireland as 
a means of consolidating all the 


loyal and patriotic forces. The 
Catholic Relief Act of 1791 in Eng- 
land was largely inspired by this 
sense of a necessity for concession 
in face of France; and Pitt showed 
a real anxiety to produce an ac- 
ceptable Bill. 

But it was in Ireland that the 
Catholic question became most 
urgent, as the rising tide of popu- 
lar discontent gained strength 
from the inspiration of democratic 
success in France. Pitt realized 
fully the truth of Burke’s warn- 
ings that if the growing Catholic 
agitation in Ireland were not rea- 
sonably met, the Catholics would 
become influenced by revolutionary 
principles, whereas they were nat- 
urally and temperamentally con- 
servative. This had become strik- 
ingly apparent when the officers 
of the Irish Brigade in France had 
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refused to serve with the revolu- 
tionary army, and some of them 
had actually asked that the Irish 
Brigade should be _ reconstituted 
for service in the British Army 
against the “Red Army” of revo- 
lutionary France. Burke, better 
than any man, realized the vast 
significance and potentialities of 
such a dramatic change of allegi- 
ance. He saw much more, in his 
insistence upon the new impor- 
tance of Ireland as a link between 
England and the New World. If 
the Catholics were not given jus- 
tice, he argued, they must inevitably 
come under Jacobin influence. 
“Ireland,” he said with prophetic 
foresight, “must either be a strong 
digue against Jacobinism or else a 
broken barrier through which it 
will enter.” 

He was already immersed in his 
new propaganda against the French 
Revolution, and in an agony of con- 
cern at the prospect of Jacobinism 
spreading through the country, 
when the Irish Catholics, with a 
constantly increasing sense of self- 
confidence and security resulting 
from the various minor Acts of re- 
lief already passed, decided to ap- 
point a salaried political agent to 
take charge of their negotiations. 
Two distinct trends of thought were 
actively at work in the Catholic 
Committee. The aristocracy and 
the bishops were becoming extreme- 
ly alarmed by the French Revolu- 
tion and its reactions throughout 
Europe; while the democratic ele- 
ments were rejoicing in the demon- 
stration of what popular agitation 
could achieve even against such a 
despotism as had governed France. 
Edmund Burke was to some extent 
in personal touch with both sec- 
tions of the movement. He had met 
John Keogh, the Dublin draper, 

















whose courageous leadership now 
drove Lord Kenmare and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin into secession 
from the Catholic Committee; and 
it was John Keogh who formally 
invited Burke’s son to become 
the first agent for the Irish Cath- 
olics. 

For years Burke had idolized his 
only son, and had lavished upon 
him all the personal attention with 
which he counted upon training 
him for a brilliant public career. 
The invitation from John Keogh 
at such a moment provided the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. It was 
eagerly accepted; and when Richard 
Burke went to Dublin in 1791 to act 
for the Catholic Committee, his 
father followed his activities at 
every step, and wrote him endless 
letters of counsel and exhortation 
and encouragement. Through his 
son, who was only an echo of his 
father’s opinions, Burke counted 
upon influencing and even direct- 
ing the Catholic movement in Ire- 
land away from revolutionary as- 
sociations. But Richard Burke’s 
mission was an abject and humili- 
ating failure. For years he had 
been universally disliked among 
Burke’s friends, for his bumptious- 
ness and empty conceit; and in Ire- 
land his arrogance and vanity an- 
tagonized the Catholic Committee 
almost at once and quickly involved 
them in wholly unnecessary trou- 
bles. Within a year, Keogh had 
firmly but politely told Richard 
Burke that he must depart, and he 
returned to his father at Beacons- 
field with an honorarium of two 
thousand guineas for his disastrous 
services. Edmund Burke felt the 
humiliation acutely, but still hoped 
that his son would be reinstated. 
He was growing old, and intoler- 
ably irritable himself, in his pri- 
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vate life; but his devotion to great 


causes never flagged. He invited 
John Keogh to send his young sons 
to stay with him at Beaconsfield; 
and before long Richard Burke was 
back in Dublin, trying to force him- 
self again upon the Committee. But 
Keogh would have none of it. He 
had already replaced Burke’s son 
as agent for the Catholics by a 
young Protestant barrister, Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, who was a fa- 
natical enthusiast for the revolu- 
tion and identified himself with 
the Catholic agitation only in the 
belief that the Catholics, in codp- 
eration with the Dissenters in the 
North, could be organized to pro- 
duce a French revolution in Ire- 
land. 

Disappointment and frustration 
were once more to be Burke’s lot. 
But in his constant pleading for 
justice to the Catholics, he empha- 
sized especially the need for pro- 
viding some adequate educational 
center in Ireland for training the 
Irish clergy, whose previous asso- 
ciations with France had now be- 
come a source of real danger to the 
State. Burke’s urgent emphasis on 
this neglect of Irish education was 
indeed largely responsible for the 
Government’s decision in 1795 ac- 
tually to establish and endow a 
seminary for Irish priests at May- 
nooth. His friend Dr. Hussey, the 
brilliant scholar and diplomat, who 
was chaplain to the Spanish Em- 
bassy in London (an association 
which Burke never ceased to de- 
plore, as one of the dangerous re- 
sults of withholding freedom from 
the Catholics) was employed by the 
British Government to conduct ne- 
gotiations with the Irish bishops, 
and in due course was made Presi- 
dent of the new College. Through 
Dr. Hussey and other Irish Catho- 
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lics Burke continued to keep in 
touch with developments in Ireland; 
but his death was now near at hand. 
The death of his son was an over- 
whelming blow, at a time when he 
saw the fabric of Europe tottering, 
and all his own ideals of gradual 
evolution towards a more repre- 
sentative type of government were 
shattered by the Revolution in 
France. His health broke down, 
and in his retirement at Beacons- 
field, harassed by debts, he faced 
the remaining short years of his 
life with resignation and a constant 
desire to escape from the contem- 
plation of prospects which he could 
no longer alter. 

Almost every cause he had cham- 
pioned had failed. His passionate 
pleadings for justice to America 
went unheard until England had 
to undergo a public humiliation 
which Burke felt like a personal 
wound. The years of tireless re- 
search which he had spent in pre- 
paring the case against Warren 
Hastings were apparently wasted 
when the House of Lords acquitted 
him. The French Revolution came 
to overwhelm all his hopes and con- 
victions; and, in his ardent hatred 
of Jacobinism, he departed furthest 
in all his career from that sense 
of comprehensive judgment which 
gave such unique value and pres- 
tige to his opinions. Of all the 
causes which he championed, Cath- 
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olic Emancipation came much 
nearest to fulfillment during his 
own lifetime. But even there his 
son’s part in the movement brought 
him only humiliation and sorrow; 
and, in the closing years of his life, 
Pitt had ruthlessly barred the way 
to all further concession, and was 
rapidly fomenting such a state of 
discontent in Ireland that the Jaco- 
bin influences which Burke dreaded 
most had begun to make rapid head- 
way among the Catholics. The 
clouds had grown darker still, as 
the rebellion of 1798 approached 
in the year of his death at Beacons- 
field. He would have had to live to 
be a hundred if he were to witness 
the final triumph of O’Connell—by 
demagogic methods which Burke 
would have utterly deplored—in 
gaining the admission of Catholics 
to Parliament which Burke himself 
had advocated too long. But among 
all the early pioneers of Catholic 
Emancipation, no name deserves 
to be held in higher honor than 
this generous Irish Protestant who 
devoted his matchless intellect and 
eloquence so unsparingly to denun- 
ciation of the penal code and to ob- 
taining justice for the Catholic peo- 
ple of Ireland, to whom his mother 
and his wife both belonged, and 
from whom his own family had 
arisen when the Burkes had been 
Catholics only a few generations 
earlier. 

















THE COURTSHIP OF LAURA CALENDOR 


By ALFRED Louis MEYERS 


AURA CALENDOR had been 

courted for fifteen years. That 
is, the consensus of opinion in 
Clarmont had it that Laura was 
being courted. And Clarmont 
should know. For had not the 
whole population of the town been 
present at the inception of the 
courtship that evening, long ago, 
when Henry had appeared at the 
Methodist Guild’s strawberry so- 
ciable, proudly and uneasily bear- 
ing on his arm the blushing and 
slightly self-conscious bookkeeper 
of the The Bee Department Store, 
Miss Laura Calendor? And after 
the first shock of seeing Henry with 
a woman other than his mother 
(“God rest her soul. She was a 
good woman”) had passed off, had 
not the whole town watched with 
bated breath the even progress of 
“Laura’s and Henry’s affair?” 

For the “affair” immediately be- 
came the talk of the town after that 
portentous evening. The Queen 
Esther Circle took it up at their 
next meeting; the Ladies’ Euchre 
Club gabbled and gobbled over it; 
the D. A. R. were with difficulty re- 
strained from passing resolutions of 
congratulation to the principals in- 
volved. It was even thoroughly 
threshed out over store counters and 
in the more sedate business houses. 
Laura and Henry provided every- 
one in Clarmont with food for talk 
for at least three months. 

Then the novelty of the thing 
commenced to wear off. Tea cups 
rattled more and more slowly in 


I 


their saucers; tongues galloped 
less and less madly, and Laura and 
Henry eventually found themselves 
entirely freed from the bonds of 
local chatter. But their states had 
changed radically in that length of 
time. With the ceasing of the gos- 
sip, they found themselves paired 
in the Clarmont mind. They were 
doomed to each other for eternity— 
“Laura and Henry.” They were 
now among the town reliables— 
“Laura and Henry,” chained to- 
gether by inexorable bands. The 
town had definitely classified and 
pigeonholed them—‘“Laura and 
Henry.” 

It was not so much the fact that 
Laura and Henry had decided to 
keep company that had aroused the 
publicity; it was the fact that two 
such persons as Laura and Henry 
were involved. 

For Laura was thirty and unat-. 
tractive; but then Henry was al- 
most forty, and equally unattrac- 
tive. Henry had lived with a dom- 
inant mother for so long a time 
that whatever small share of will 
power she had loaned him at birth 
had been snatched back from him 
as soon as possible. In fact Henry 
had once remarked, when some 
well-meaning person had asked as 
to his future plans concerning mar- 
riage, “Well, mamma says when the 
proper time comes, she’ll pick me 
out a wife.” That was Henry. 
But then Laura had enough deter- 
mination to make up for Henry’s 
lack. 
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Laura’s idea of a thrilling eve- 
ning was one spent at a motion pic- 
ture by Madame Glyn, with an ice 
cream soda by way of a debauch 
after the show. Henry’s life with 
his mother had endowed him with 
the tenacious habit of spending 
money only when driven to it as a 
last recourse. Which again bal- 
anced the law of supply and de- 
mand. Laura loved to talk, and 
Henry liked—or pretended he did— 
to listen, so that all dovetailed 
splendidly. 

Even the Clarmont dowagers, 
adept at flaw-picking as they were, 
could find no reason why Laura 
and Henry should be separated. 
Unless it were (sub rosa) that 
Henry, with his inborn tendency 
to, and his inculcated habit of, 
docility, together with his inherited 
nest egg, might make the ideal son- 
in-law of their old age. But no 
valid excuse could be found for 
any one of them to annex him; so 
they kindly allowed him the privi- 
lege of squandering himself on a 
probably unappreciative old maid 
of lackluster appearance and the 
firmly intrenched manner of a 
business woman, past the flush of 
youth. That is, all of them but 
one. 

So it had continued for fifteen 
uninterrupted years. Laura and 
Henry proudly shaking hands with 
President McKinley on his visit to 
Clarmont—Laura and Henry at the 
Methodist Sunday School promptly 
at eleven o’clock each Sunday 
morning—Laura and Henry at the 
Bijou Friday night of each week 
(Henry under protest, of course)— 
Laura and Henry sitting on the 
front doorstep of Laura’s rooming 
house each Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday evening, and Sunday 
afternoon. Their association, con- 
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stant as it was, was romantic, it 
must be admitted, even if their fig- 
ures were not. 

Periodically during the years, 
Clarmont society had risen in re- 
volt, as it were, against existing 
conditions. Every so often, several 
dowagers, in talking things over, 
would decide that it wasn’t “de- 
cent” for a man to court a woman 
for such a length of time without 
arriving at more definite results. 
Hints would be given both parties. 
Attempts were made to push the 
affair to a climax. Yet all plans 
eventually came to naught. Henry 
evidently did not want to marry; 
and Laura seemed satisfied with 
things as they were. 

For after all, it depended on 
Henry. Laura was outspoken on 
some subjects, but she had well- 
established ideas as to when a wom- 
an should not speak. In a case such 
as this, the man should do the ask- 
ing. Modesty was seriously en- 
croached upon if the woman did it. 
She could do nothing but wait. 


To-day, life in The Bee Depart- 
ment Store hummed about her— 
bustlings and buzzings surrounded 
her unnoticed. Laura sat at her 
desk with her head buried in her 


arms. She was worried and she 
had a headache. Which meant 
nothing to the persons around her. 
Just take two aspirin tablets. That 
will fix it in no time. But Laura 
knew that aspirin would not fix it. 
It was far beyond that. 

The pain of the headache di- 
minished after a few moments, and 
Laura felt equal to the task of hold- 
ing her head erect. She looked at 
the thick pince-nez lying on the 
paper-strewn desk before her. 
“Dear Madam,” you read through 
them, the letters enlarged by the 

















thick glass to an incredible height, 
“We have your letter of the 12th 
inst.” Well, what difference did it 
make. Why bother about it. “Dear 
Madam,” Blah! 

Laura was sick at heart. Some- 
thing was happening to her. Some- 
thing terrible. Until to-day she had 
had no idea what it was, except that 
her terrific headaches had become 
more and more frequent. And af- 
ter each headache, she found it 
just a little more difficult to see 
clearly. 

She fingered the glasses, now 
dangling from a black grosgrain 
ribbon around her neck. They were 
a symbol. Only two short years 
ago, they had been a mere fraction 
of an inch thick. Now they were 
four times as heavy. Great thick 
circles of glass—distorting, enlarg- 


ing. Something must be done 
about it. The doctor this morning 
had said, “Immediately.” Very 
well. Laura shut her lips tightly. 


Something would be done right 
away. To-morrow. 

Something had to be done about 
Henry, too. Those stories that had 
been coming to her. Those rumors 
—bits of talk, relayed by people 
who felt it their duty to tell her. 
Small things that she did not even 
mention to Henry—but they hurt. 

Of course she did not exactly 
own Henry; but all Clarmont recog- 
nized her option on him. All Clar- 
mont, with the evident exception 
of that little Welden flapper. Sev- 
eral people had mentioned with a 
peculiar tone of voice that Henry 
had been calling at the Welden 
house quite frequently. Of course 
Henry was probably advising Mrs. 
Welden about some legal affair. 
For after all, Henry was a lawyer, 
even though a poor one. 

But she had seen Florrie Wel- 
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den and Henry walking towards the 
Bijou only last night. She was 
worried. Something must be done 
about Henry. 

For although Florrie Welden was 
only eighteen, she knew her busi- 
ness. She was in her last year of 
high school, but she had already 
acquired all the vicious pseudo-so- 
phistication a small town can be- 
stow on a not unpretty baby doll 
of a girl. Florrie’s father had 
divorced Mrs. Welden some years 
before. Naturally Mrs. Welden 
was not unwise in the ways of the 
world, and how a daughter should 
be brought up if desirable results 
are to be obtained. Florrie was 
the perfect embodiment of her 
mother’s training. 

Laura had often watched Florrie 
pursue her man infested way down 
Main Street, and she had thought 
that Florrie looked and acted just 
like her name sounded. Florrie! 
The girl typified all that Laura dis- 
liked in her own sex. 

And now the two were rivals! 
For poor, uneasy Henry, too. It 
had been some time before Laura 
could determine why Florrie should 
want Henry, when there were so 
many vaselined-haired youths in 
Clarmont whom she should, by all 
laws of sex, have preferred. There 
could be only one reason: Mrs. 
Welden had heard of that inherit- 
ance of Henry’s. Darn that mother 
of his anyway! She had personally 
ruined his life while she lived, and 
then had arranged to do it by proxy 
after her death. 

Everything had been going along 
smoothly. Why must things hap- 
pen as they do? She and Henry 
had been so content just going 
along as they were. And then Flor- 
rie! 

And Henry was just that shy, in- 
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experienced sort of conceited fool, 
who would think it was his per- 
sonal charms that had attracted a 
girl of eighteen, Laura reflected bit- 
terly. Why must middle-aged men 
be so vain? So youth-pursuing? 
There was no doubt about it: she 
must come to an understanding 
with Henry this very evening, mod- 
esty or no modesty. Dr. Franklyn 
had frightened her this morning. 
She had the future to think of. 
And Laura did really love Henry. 
She had known that almost fifteen 


years ago. Not a physical, sensu- 
ous love. She paled at the mere 
thought. No! Hers was an amiable 


affection—a feeling of companion- 
ship—a dependence upon Henry 
for happiness and attention. Henry 
might not be especially handsome, 
but appearance had nothing to do 
with it, in her opinion. Laura was 
satisfied with him, just as he was. 

The clock struck five-thirty. 
“Just let the little whippersnapper 
try her game around me. I'll show 
her,” she whispered valiantly, as 
she slammed shut the office safe 
and put on her hat and coat. “Ill 
show her,” she repeated with relish, 
“T’ll show her.” 


II 


At eight o’clock that evening she 
was startled from her nap by the 
bling-bling of the door bell. Henry 
always rang twice when he arrived, 
and twice more just as Laura was 
half-way down the stairs. No mat- 
ter how quickly she hurried to open 
the door, he always anticipated her 
with the second pair of metallic 
bleatings. It always irritated her, 
yet Henry never failed. Long ago 
she had asked him please to ring 
once and wait for her; but somehow 
or other he forgot the injunction 
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the next time he called, and Laura 
had given it up as a bad job and 
prepared herself to suffer in silence. 
But she never relinquished the hope 
of sometime reaching the door be- 
fore Henry could ring the second 
time. It was this subconscious en- 
deavor which brought her to her 
feet now with her eyes still half- 
closed in sleep. The impetus car- 
ried her several steps from the 
couch, before she suddenly sank to 
the floor, gasping, overcome by a 
scarlet fog of pain which boiled 
over in her head. It was agoniz- 
ing — excruciating — maddening 
pain, starting at the base of the 
neck with faint, needlelike jumps, 
and spreading out to encompass 
the whole of her head with a 
thumping, rhythmic thudding that 
beat out a tattoo of torture on her 
sensitive brain. The grip of the 
thing tightened. Laura lay rigid 
on the floor, just as she had fallen. 
Her teeth held her lips in an un- 
yielding vise; her hands clutched, 
clawlike, at the rug; her toes curled 
and uncurled in the throes of su- 
preme suffering. The rhythmic 
beating continued. 

Slowly the cataclysm passed. For 
a few moments Laura lay quiet, 
hardly daring to hope that free- 
dom had again been granted her. 
Then carefully and cautiously she 
raised herself to a sitting position 
before she opened her eyes. She 
sighed. She could breathe natu- 
rally once more. 

A protracted clangor from the 
door bell reminded her of Henry’s 
presence. Slowly this time, she 
rose to her feet. With bloodless 
face and gray lips she descended 
to meet Henry. 

She led him into the tiny par- 
lor, opening off the gloomy hallway. 
It was darker in here than outside, 




















yet this part of the call was gov- 
erned by a ritual of fifteen years’ 
standing, which demanded that 
each call begin with five minutes 
of formal conversation in the par- 
lor. Henry seated himself awk- 
wardly on a bamboo rocker across 
the room from the green plush sofa 
upon which Laura let herself fall, 
and adopted his formal, listening 
attitude. Henry always waited, 
sometimes a shade too expectantly, 
it seemed to Laura, for the conver- 
sation to be started. He always 
granted her the prerogative of in- 
troducing the topic, less from cour- 
tesy than from the fact that he 
was still a trifle embarrassed when 
conversing with women. “Dear 
Henry’s mamma,” thought Laura, 
as she looked at him, creaking 
away in the old rocker, “how proud 
you must be of your handiwork!” 

Henry usually tried to imagine, 
as he walked up Chestnut Street, 
what Laura would talk about first. 
This guessing game of his had been 
most difficult during the first days 
of the courtship, but now, know- 
ing each other as they did, he was 
tremendously disappointed on the 
two or three times recently when he 
had failed. 

To-day he was sure she would 
start with the school election, the 
most important item on Clarmont’s 
conversational bill of fare. Imag- 
ine therefore his surprise when she 
suddenly inquired in a tired, weary 
voice: 

“Henry, what do you think of 
me?” 

If she had asked him to recite 
the multiplication tables backward, 
he could not have been more stu- 
pefied. What a funny thing to ask 
a man out of a clear sky. “What 
do you think of me?” For a mo- 
ment, Henry couldn’t remember 
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whether or not he had thought 
anything of her. Why do women 
persist in asking such foolish ques- 
tions? In an effort to collect him- 
self, he managed to stutter: 

“What do you mean? How think 
of you?” 

Slowly and painstakingly, with a 
slightly exasperated tone—the tone 
one uses in explaining something to 
a backward child—Laura_ elabo- 
rated: 

“Just what I said. What do you 
think of me? Am I ugly? Or only 
fairly homely? Why do you come 
here? From force of habit, or do 
you really like to come? I want 
to know.” 

Henry relapsed into his chair, 
his face a composite picture of 
blankness and amazement. What 
had come over the woman? Why 
the catechism? Never in fifteen 
years had they discussed each 
other; personalities had been 
avoided religiously, as if by silent, 
mutual agreement. What was the 
reason of it now? She could not 
be joking with him. He and Laura 
never joked. Years of platitudes 
and banalities had congealed what 
little humor each may have had. . 
Besides, Laura did not look as if 
she were joking. 

Henry gazed at her with wide 
open eyes. For the first time he 
really saw the woman—saw the real 
Laura Calendor before him. Henry 
considered that she was not ugly. 
Hers was a thin face, covered with 
lax skin, slightly wattled around 
the chin and throat. Her eyes 
were a curious flecked brown, al- 
ways cloudy looking, due possibly, 
to her omnipresent pince-nez. Her 
hair was a thin lot of tan-gold, 
somewhat gray in spots, and of 
that peculiar quality and texture 
which defies arrangement and, in 
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spite of constant care, looks like a 
rat’s nest. Hers was a figure of 
medium size with thin, bony shoul- 
ders and a virginal flat chest. Her 
tweed skirt and pongee blouse with 
the high waistline accentuated the 
thinness. She wasn’t ugly, Henry 
decided. Merely unattractive. 

But how could he tell her she 
was unattractive? How could any 
man tell any woman she is unat- 
tractive? Henry writhed in his pre- 
dicament. His finger explored the 
space between his collar and his 
neck. 

“It’s hot in here, Laura,” he said 
finally. “Let’s go out on the 
porch.” 

“We won’t move until you an- 
swer my question,” said Laura 
grimly. Henry squirmed. 

“Why, Laura, I guess I just come 
here. I been doing it for fifteen 
years now,” he hazarded timidly. 

“I know you have,” snapped 
Laura, “but why do you do it? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

He was cornered. He admitted 
it. There was no way of evading 
the question now. But how to an- 
swer it? He was not used to ex- 
plaining his actions. Until his 
mother died, they had all been 
planned for him. And when an 
action is repeated so often it be- 
comes a habit, explanations be- 
come all the more difficult. Yet 
something must be said. Laura sat 
peering at him through her cloudy 
pince-nez, seeming to forcibly draw 
words from him, yet daring him to 
speak. Something must be said. 
Something that would cheer her up 
—something flattering—something 
—anything to make her stop ques- 
tioning him. But what? 


Suddenly his eyes lighted. In- 


spiration, born of desperation, had 
come. 
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“I know now why I come. I 
guess it’s because I like to be with 
you,” he mumbled sheepishly, 
looking up at her quickly to see if 
he had succeeded with his brilliant 


thought. 
“Henry! You mean you like 
me?” Laura was as amazed now 


as Henry had been a moment be- 
fore. “You mean you like me,” 
she repeated, as if loving the words, 
yet fearing to believe them. She 
was so delighted to hear what she 
had hoped would be forthcoming 
that she failed utterly to realize 
Henry’s reason for saying them— 
to see the consternation which her 
delight was causing in his face. 

Relief from suspense released 
her tongue. Words poured forth, 
completely overwhelming Henry, 
who found himself unable to stem 
the flow his untactful, tactful words 
had set loose. 

“Oh, Henry, if you knew how re- 
lieved I am. I’ve been wondering 
f you came here just because you 
thought you ought to—from force 
of habit, you know—or whether 
you really did like to come. 
Whether you really did think a lit- 
tle of me, you know. And now 
you’ve said you do, so I know those 
stories about you and Florrie Wel- 
den aren’t true. Are they? Why, 
she’s a mere child, and we’re both 
—-why, we’re both middle-aged.” 

Henry moved uneasily. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but to 
no avail. 

“Henry, I’m so ashamed of my- 
self for asking you those questions. 
Do forgive me, please. But some- 
how or other, I just had to ask 
you them to-night. You know I’m 
going to Engleston to-morrow and 
I'll be gone a month or so. I felt I 
just couldn’t go without knowing 
whether those stories were true or 























not. Oh, Henry, I’m so happy. To 
think you really love me!” 

She paused. 

Henry jerked himself up in 


amazement. He put up his hand as 
if to stop her, but Laura was gaz- 
ing, trancelike, out the window. 
His movement passed unnoticed. 
The moment was gone. He settled 
back in his chair with a bewildered 
shake of his head, as Laura con- 
tinued: 

“I don’t know how long I'll be 
gone. Perhaps a month. Or six 
weeks. Maybe not that long. I 
forget how long it will be. But I 
don’t care. You'll be here waiting 
for me. Oh, Henry, you’ve made 
me so, so happy. If you knew how 
I’ve been waiting to hear you tell 
me that. We'll be so happy to- 
gether.” 

So that was the catch in it, 
thought Henry. Make a fellow say, 
“I like you,” and then twist his 
words into “I love you. Marry me.” 
Well, the thing had gone far 
enough. It was time to stop. 

“Laura,” he began, “I...I1...” 

“Now, Henry, don’t say anything 
please. Let’s just sit quietly now. 
Remember this is our last evening 
before I leave. You'll come to the 
train to-morrow, won’t you? To 
see me off, you know. Or must 
you be at the office? Try and get 
away from work just for a minute. 
To please me.” 

“But Laura, you don’t under- 
stand. I...” Henry essayed 
again. 

“Why, Henry, of course I do. If 
you are too busy, I won’t mind so 
much if you simply can’t get off. 
But try, please, won’t you?” she 
pleaded. 

Nodding his head dazedly, Henry 
reached under his chair for his hat. 
“But, Henry, you’re not going, 
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are you? Why, it’s so early yet. 
Not quite nine o’clock. Do you 
have to go?” Laura said hastily. 

“Yeah, I better be going. I'll try 
and be at the train in the morning. 
Good night,” he said, backing out 
the parlor door. Better get away 
while the getting was good. She’d 
be wanting to kiss him if he stayed 
any longer. Laura must be crazy. 
She seemed so different. She re- 
minded him of Florrie to-night; 
she was so eager. 

“Good. TI’ll expect you,” Laura 
called after him, as he hurried 
down the steps and turned into the 
street. 

And even though her head was 
humming with a thousand red-hot 
mill wheels, Laura smiled in the 
usually accepted direction of 
Heaven, and whispered at the end 
of her prayers, “Thank God, I won’t 
die an old maid.” 


Ill 


Laura lay on her back and tried 
to concentrate on not moving her 
eyes. Yet the more she thought, 
“I must not move my eyes,” the 
greater became the urge to roll - 
them furiously round and round to 
see what would happen. But the 
doctor had warned her. “One 
chance, and only one.” She had 
thought doctors always said, “One 
chance in a thousand.” She had 
been rather disappointed that her 
doctor should feel called upon to 
be original. Yet Doctor Cram was 
nice in all other ways. When he 
came into the room, she could feel 
him smiling, even though she 
could not see him, and she smiled 
back valiantly. Even when the 
bandages had pressed tight on her 
head, and the mill wheels were 
pounding their hardest. 
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At first, when the mill wheels 
had been worst, she had bitten her 
lips until they bled. Then Nurse 
Caldwell had given her a tiny piece 
of wood, and she had bitten that 
until she thought her teeth would 
break off. But it did help a little. 
Once or twice she moaned, and 
Nurse Caldwell had placed cool 
packs on her forehead and had held 
her hand. How wonderful it felt! 

But that was in the past. The 
dim and hazy past of five days ago, 
and it seemed like yesterday. Doc- 
tor Cram had called that morning. 

“My dear, we can only hope, and 
exercise care. You must not move 
your head or touch the bandages. 
Light would be fatal,” he said. 

It sounded so easy: Don’t move. 
Yet every so often there came a 
fiendish impulse to turn on one’s 
side. It was difficult then not to 
obey the promptings. “I must not 
move—I must not move—I must 
not move,” she mumbled over and 
over. 

Eons later, she was awakened 
by the rattling of the water pitcher 
on the bedside table. Nurse Cald- 
well laid her cool hand against 
Laura’s cheek. “Is it time for din- 
ner, nurse? I lose track of time 
and everything else now,” Laura 
murmured. 

“It is only four o’clock, Miss Cal- 
endor,” the nurse replied. “Much 
too early for dinner. But I have 
a surprise for you. You have com- 
pany. Do you feel equal to the 
strain of seeing visitors? 


Visitors! Henry! Henry was 
here to surprise her. She knew it 
instinctively, intuitively. Wasn’t 


that just like him. After she had 
left Clarmont without telling him 
of her operation for fear it might 
upset him. Henry was a dear! For 
fifteen years he had been a dear. 
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She had hardly dared hope for 
it, but now she knew for certain 
that he loved her as much as she— 
but no, he couldn’t love her as 
much as she loved him. That 
wasn’t possible. Heavens, how sen- 
timental she was getting. She had 
thought all sentiment had long ago 
dried up within her, but it had 
taken Henry to cause the fountains 
to spring again into play. It had 
taken Henry to make her feel young 
and happy. 

She wasn’t really old. Henry had 
said once during one of his more 
garrulous moments that a man is 
only as old as he feels. Surely a 
woman isn’t different from a man 
in that respect. For affection for 
Henry had freshened her wonder- 
fully. It had enabled her to come 
through this past week with flam- 
ing banners and confident spirit. 
She wasn’t even the same Laura 
now. No one could identify her 
with the drab bookkeeper of—say, 
a year ago, she felt sure. Every- 
thing was changed now. That is, 
everything but their love. And 
when the bandages were removed, 
all would be perfect. She would see 
Henry, and that was the one thing 
above all she wanted. 

And now Henry was here. His 
coming would prove to Nurse Cald- 
well that the babblings under the 
anesthetic had not been the out- 
poured inhibitions of an unfulfilled 
spinster. She really did have a lov- 
er—even at her age. And she really 
was going to be married. Henry’s 
coming would prove it. 

Almost timidly, she asked, smoth- 
ering her excitement, “Is it Henry?” 

“Yes, it’s Henry,” the nurse re- 
sponded, peculiarly. She was prob- 
ably taking cold, thought Laura. 
People often do. 

“Yes, I'd like to see him. Please 




















bring him in,” Laura commanded 
with a great show of brusqueness, 
which was lost completely on Nurse 
Caldwell, who merely warned, “Re- 
member what the doctor told you: 
Don’t move your head.” 

Laura waited. An _ expectant 
smile played on her faded lips. The 
palms of her hands were perspiring 
and clammy as they lay on the 
white coverlet. 

The door opened. It closed. 

Silence. 

She waited. 

Still silence. 

She could hear some one breath- 
ing. Some one was in the room 
after all. Henry must be in the 
room. He was waiting for her to 
speak first, bless his heart. 

“Henry?” she inquired tentative- 
ly, extending her pallid hand. 

“Laura,” Henry’s flat voice re- 
sponded. She felt his hard hand 
catch her thin one and clasp it a 
moment. 

An uneasy pause. 

“Henry,” began Laura, “it seems 
so good to hear your voice again. 
How did you know I was here, and 
how to find me?” 

Henry was very difficult in con- 
versation, even if he was a dear, she 
thought. He might at least say 
something and help her bridge the 
awkward beginning. Besides it was 
difficult to keep her love for him 
and her joy at his coming from 
flowing into her voice. For that 
would not do now. Later, perhaps. 

“Well, you know how things 
travel at home. Everybody in Clar- 
mont knows about you by this time. 
Why didn’t you tell me?” Henry 
asked. 

“I don’t know why I didn’t. I 
suppose I didn’t want to worry you 
or anything,” she said, somewhat 
vaguely. 
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“Well, anyway, I happened to be 
coming to Engleston; so I thought 
I'd come in and see how you were 
getting along,” said Henry, and 
there were curious little hesitations 
strewn throughout the sentence. 

“Oh, so you didn’t come especial- 
ly to see me,” Laura said in a fairly 
good imitation of a pout. “I thought 
you had.” 

No reply. 

“But you are glad to see me now 
that you’re here?” she demanded 
anxiously. 

“Yeah, 
again.” 

A long pause. 

“Say, Laura, what’s the matter 
with your eyes, anyway. Nobody 
seems to know.” 

It was rather difficult to talk after 
all, she reflected. Especially about 
her operation. It brought back such 
painful memories. But that was no 
reason why Henry should not know 
all about it. 

“You see, Henry, I have what the 
doctors call ‘optica neurosis.’ That’s 
their technical word for ‘atrophy of 
the optic nerve.’ It’s hereditary, 
you know. From one generation 
to another. It’s supposed to be in- . 
curable, but the doctor said he 
might be able to transplant tissue 
and save the sight of one eye. The 
operation is a big chance, I know, 
but you see if it’s a success, I have 
everything to gain. And if it’s a 
failure, whatever happens would 
have happened anyway—sooner or 
later. 

“But I feel it hasn’t failed. I’m 
sure that everything will come out 
all right if I can just be patient un- 
derneath these bandages. I get so 
tired of nothing but the blackness 
all the time. You see the doctor 
says everything would be ruined if 
any light should reach my eyes now. 


it’s great to see you 
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“But please don’t worry about it. 
Please! It'll come out all right, I 
know. I'll be so careful.” Laura 
was almost frantic in her endeavor 
to make him realize that nothing 
was to be changed; that everything 
between them was still as it had 
been planned. 

“I'm awfully sorry about it, 
Laura. I wish there was some- 
thing I could do. I...” Henry was 
saying, when Nurse Caldwell bus- 
tled into the room. 

“I’m sorry, but Miss Calendor 
must have quiet now. If you'll 
please say good-by—” she said, al- 
lowing her business-like tone to 
drift into inference. 

Henry approached the bed. 

“Laura, I guess I'll have to say 
good-by now. But before I go, 
there’s one thing I want to tell you. 
I’m on my wedding trip, and Flor- 
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rie’s outside in the waiting room. 
I didn’t bring her in—because— 
well, just because. She persuaded 
and persuaded until—well, we got 
married yesterday. And I kind of 
wanted you to wish us luck.” 

Not a sound came from the fig- 
ure, lying so quietly before him. 

“So now I’ve told you, I guess I'll 
be going.” He gave her limp, white 
hand a hesitant squeeze, and turned 
to the door. 

As he passed through it, he 
fancied he heard a whisper from 
the bed: “I hope you and Fl—Flor- 
rie’ll be very—happy.” 

However he was not sure, so he 
walked on to meet Florrie. 

The door closed. 

With a half-strangled cry, Nurse 
Caldwell ran to the bed and caught 
the bandages as Laura tore them off 
and flung them to the floor. 
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By ELua FRANCIS GILBERT 


WHEN Death shall knock upon the door 
Of my hushed heart, reluctant still, 
And bid me leave Life’s lovely vale 

To walk with him the distant hill, 

Oh, let what will be said of me— 

That I was coward, I was brave, 

That I was monarch, I was slave— 

Oh, let none ever say of me: 

“He stood unstirred beside the sea.” 
Oh, let none ever, near or far, 

Say: “Skies held not for him a star.” 
Oh, let none ever, far or near,— 

Who loved or hated me, while here,— 
Oh, let none ever say of me: 

“He Beauty saw and bent no knee.” 
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By Josepu J. REILLy, Pu.D. 


OW that Thomas Hardy’s voice 
has passed into silence we are 
all busy marshaling the titles of his 
finest creations, weighing their ex- 
cellences, and estimating their 
chances to survive. Whatever may 
be thought of his poetry, or what- 
ever preference we personally may 
have felt for it over his fiction, there 
can be little doubt that his fame 
will end only when the finest of his 
novels are forgotten, The Return 
of the Native, Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, and perhaps The Wood- 
landers, The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, and Far from the Madding 
Crowd. The stir of life is in every 
pulse of them as it is in Copperfield, 
Vanity Fair, and The Mill on the 
Floss, and Hardy’s creative vigor 
and abundant vitality during the 
period from 1874 to 1891 prove him 
a direct inheritor—and the last—of 
the great traditions of the Victorian 
novel. 

The widespread recognition given 
Hardy in the heyday of his power 
and its unwavering advance 
through half a century were equally 
amazing. He came into his own 
with little delay, moved on from 
one masterpiece to another, reached 
his zenith in Tess in 1891, blun- 
dered badly in 1896 with Jude the 
Obscure, and, following the storm 
which that ill-starred performance 
evoked, observed in fiction an un- 
broken silence during the thirty 
odd years that remained to him of 
life. 

To that statement one exception 
must be made. Between Jude and 
the year 1900 Hardy wrote three 


short tales and in 1913 he pub- 
lished them with nine others writ- 
ten between 1881 and 1895 with the 
title A Changed Man and Other 
Stories. This volume was notable 
for three reasons: first, because it 
was by Thomas Hardy; second, be- 
cause it appeared after seventeen 
years of silence; third, because it 
reminded a world to which Hardy 
as a novelist was rapidly lapsing 
into a tradition that he had already 
published three other volumes of 
brief tales and that, were it not for 
the fame of his longer master- 
pieces, he would have been ac- 
counted one of the greatest of mod- 
ern short-story writers. 

A Changed Man contained four 
typical and powerful tales, “The 
Waiting Supper,” “A Mere Inter- 
lude,” “A Committee-man of the 
Terror,” and the introductory tale 
from which the volume received its 
title. In spite of this notable group, 
A Changed Man was inferior to the 
three volumes which had preceded 
it, Wessex Tales (1888), A Group 
of Noble Dames (1891), and, finest 
of all, and unquestionably a clas- 
sic of its type, Life’s Little Ironies 
(1894). <A few of the tales in these 
volumes are brief; some are of or- 
dinary length; others are almost 
long enough to be considered nov- 
elettes. But no matter what their 
length, all of them bear the indu- 
bitable marks of Hardy’s genius, 
his constructive skill, his vitality, 
his power of characterization, his 
vigor, his vividness, and his strange 
philosophy, ironic and, beyond a 
doubt, depressing. But in justice 
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to Hardy it must be conceded that 
life is usually vivid, often ironic, 
and sometimes depressing even to 
those of us who are free of that 
odd mental twist which was _ re- 
sponsible for Hardy’s philosophy. 

Hardy was a masterful teller of 
tales and he gave to them, as to 
his novels, the most scrupulous and 
unwearying care. His themes were 
not epic. He did not attempt any- 
thing so sweeping as Kipling did in 
The Man Who Would be King nor 
did he turn for a setting to some 
remote country around which 
clung the glamour of romance, as 
Kipling did in India, Bret Harte in 
California, and Jack London in the 
Klondike. Even the great cities 
where the sons of men foregather 
—O. Henry knew that lure—failed 
to attract him. On the contrary 
he accepted as a fitting stage for 
his short stories, no less than for 
his novels, the section of England 
he knew so well and named “Wes- 
sex.” The heaths, the farm lands, 
the hills, the dales, the streams of 
Wessex he knew as he knew the 
reflection of his own face in a mir- 
ror, and he knew the folk of Wes- 
sex with their oddities of speech 
and manner, their peculiar points 
of view and, most important of all, 
their altogether human yearnings, 
weaknesses, and passions as he 
knew his own soul. 

Coleridge once said of Schiller 
that, to be tragic, he had to de- 
stroy armies and burn cities, while 
Shakespeare could achieve equally 
moving results simply by dropping 
a handkerchief. This is not mere- 
ly one of the innumerable ways in 
which Shakespeare shows his 
genius but one of the proofs he of- 
fers that he is a modern of the 
moderns. From an inn he infers 
a city, from a town or a camp, the 
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world. There are no bounds to his 
horizons. 

More than a little of a similar 
genius belonged to Hardy. In his 
chosen corner of England he be- 
held the great world in miniature, 
a sure proof of his power. To him 
men were everlastingly men, the 
most strange, intriguing, and insol- 
uble problems in the universe; and 
in their hearts, even in Wessex, 
they were one with those that lived 
and loved, that hated, hungered, 
and died in India, California, or the 
Klondike. Thus for the most part 
he was content to weave his stories 
about the lives of rural people; 
and though his heroines in A 
Group of Noble Dames possess rank 
and fortune they dwell far from 
the madding crowd and are as un- 
sophisticated as their own dairy- 
maids. Hardy’s choice of country- 
folk was not an accident. In an 
essay published in The Forum for 
March, 1888, he declared that the 
conduct of the upper classes was 
screened by conventions and thus 
the real character was not easily 
seen; whereas in the lower walks, 
conduct was a direct expression of 
the inner life, and thus a character 
could be directly portrayed through 
its acts. Accordingly, convention- 
alized expressions of hidden emo- 
tions failed to interest him and his 
art was saved from the tenuosity 
which results when a dozen pages 
are devoted to some subtle reaction 
that finds ultimate expression in a 
gesture. Entirely masculine, in his 
art and in his personality he con- 
cerned himself with vital emotions 
and uncomplicated springs of ac- 
tion, whose expression both in 
thought and deed was readily un- 
derstandable. 

A generation ago New England 
was “discovered” by short-story 




















writers, among them Mary Wilkins 
and Alice Brown. But the New 
England story as such petered out. 
The reading public grew weary of 
church fairs, mince pies, and quilt- 
ing parties, not primarily because 
these things seemed trivial but be- 
cause the emotions and the actions 
of the people for whom they pro- 
vided the setting were devoid of 
universal appeal. Maurice Francis 
Egan once pointed out with charm- 
ing humor that the writer who pic- 
tures dull or commonplace people 
must never do it in a dull or com- 
monplace way. Hardy learned 
that lesson early. At the very out- 
set of his career he grasped a fact 
which it is a sign of genius never 
to forget—that trivial doings are 
not interesting merely because they 
are recounted with meticulous fi- 
delity but only when they give us 
revealing glimpses into a human 
soul. And when they do that they 
are no longer trivial. 

Hardy was endowed with the see- 
ing eye. When he turned his 
glance on the citizens of Wessex 
it was to penetrate their stolid de- 
meanor, and to lift the veil that 
concealed an elemental world of 
passions and desires. He looked 
upon a village vicar and saw him 
struggling against his love for 
the promised wife of another man; 
upon a humble schoolmaster and 
perceived in him an ambition so 
eager that he would be guilty of 
murder sooner than allow it to 
be thwarted; upon the mother of 
children and beheld such a passion 
awaken in her for a poet she had 
never seen as neither marriage nor 
motherhood had ever evoked be- 
fore; upon a peddler hawking his 
wares and knew that he was cher- 
ishing at fifty an affection for a 
middle-aged widow he had loved 
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in boyhood; upon a matter-of-fact 
merchant and watched him cheat 
death to save the wife who had been 
making his home an inferno. 

They were not cheerful themes, 
these of Hardy, and tragedy fre- 
quently cast its shadow across 
them. And yet, strangely enough, 
Hardy was capable of comedy too. 
But his comedy was typical of his 
genius; there was something mas- 
sive and almost serious about it. 
In fact it belongs rather to the 
ironic than to the merry; its laugh- 
ter is of the head rather than of 
the heart; its forebear was the sar- 
donic mirth of the grave-digger in 
Hamlet. 

Mr. Hardy’s short stories were 
written for the most part in his 
fifties when the lightness of youth 
had long since passed and he had 
become a convert to a philosophy 
of life which beheld only life’s dev- 
astating irony. And that irony as 
he saw it was not the result of 
chance but of a malignant Fate, 
which played tragic pranks upon 
helpless mortals. In Hardy’s eyes, 
indeed, irony was the most striking 
thing about life. To him Tantalus 
was not the symbol of a malefactor 
punished by a super-refinement of 
poetic justice, but the symbol of 
man innocent of wrong = and 
plagued shamelessly, endlessly by a 
super-refinement of diabolical hu- 
mor. He seeks a supposed blessed- 
ness only to find it the ashes of 
roses. He challenges chance twice 
and wins, doubles the stakes and 
loses, loses everything and irrevo- 
cably. He falls in love, marries, 
and learns too late that it is not 
the woman he has won who has 
actually engaged his heart but the 
wife of another man. He risks his 
good name to repair an ancient 
wrong only to see his act of rep- 
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aration become starkly futile. Per- 
haps he has waited long years for a 
woman, bravely repressing his feel- 
ings until the day when he is free 
to voice them. That day comes 
but his letter goes astray, while the 
woman waits, first in hope, and 
then in bitter disappointment. He 
awaits, in his turn, a reply to his 
declaration and receiving none, in- 
terprets silence as a refusal and, 
with no further sign, drops forever 
out of her life. And so by the 
most casual of accidents—and most 
bitter of ironies—two people that 
love each other are denied happi- 
ness. 

It is thus that Hardy’s men and 
women go on, the unsuspecting 
sports of prankish Fate. Most of 
them, hesitating like blind folk at 
a crossing, miss the high road to 
comedy by a hair’s breadth and 
plunge along that of tragedy. And 
here lies another element of Hardy’s 
irony: it is usually by the merest 
chance that tragedy is wrought: a 
vagrant breeze whisks a letter 
away; a word only half meant is 
taken in earnest; a bit of evil gos- 
sip overheard by chance poisons a 
soul all confidence before. 

With these things in mind let us 
consider a few of Hardy’s short 
stories. In “The Duchess of Hamp- 
tonshire,” the youthful vicar is the 
beloved but unsuccessful suitor for 
the hand of the pretty Emmaline. 
Her unwilling betrothal to the 
harsh Duke of Hamptonshire is 
more than the vicar can bear and 
he determines to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. Emmaline begs to accompany 
him but he declines because “it is 
wrong.” The next day he sets sail 
on the Western Glory and on ar- 
riving in Boston buries himself in 
unremitting clerical labors for nine 
One day by chance he reads 


years. 
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in a discarded English newspaper 
of the death of the Duke of Hamp- 
tonshire. His old passion for Em- 
maline, now (he supposes) free at 
last, reawakens, and he sets sail for 
England to claim her only to find on 
arriving that the widow is an utter 
stranger. Amazed at the discovery 
he makes inquiries about Emma- 
line in the village. Gossip, now 
become a kind of tradition, says 
that she had loved the vicar too 
well to wed the Duke and had fled 
with him to America on board the 
Western Glory nine years before. 
Dumfounded at such news the 
vicar pushes his inquiries further. 
A strange woman, he discovers, had 
actually taken passage on the ship 
at the last moment and had min- 
gled among the passengers in the 
steerage. The second day out she 
was stricken with a swift and fatal 
illness; and when death claimed 
her, poor child, a stranger among 
strangers, it was he, the vicar, her 
lover, who was called upon, all un- 
witting, to solemnize the last rites. 
It was he—and how well he re- 
calls the occasion—who, as the 
muffled form was committed to the 
deep, pronounced the solemn hope 
that the departed soul might know 
the resurrection of the body “when 
the sea gave up its dead.” 

Could Fate play a more cruel 
prank than this? Notice that the 
vicar was true to his ideals of con- 
duct in declining to take Emmaline 
with him; that she, tender and in- 
nocent, about to be delivered up to 
a loveless marriage, cannot be con- 
demned for the course she fol- 
lowed. Notice that she is on the 
same ship with her lover to whom 
she will soon disclose her identity, 
with marriage and happiness to 
crown her loving rashness at the 
end. A turn of Fate—and the gold- 























en fruit is snatched from her grasp; 
joy is supplanted by death. And 
then comes the crowning touch of 
irony: it is the vicar himself who 
performs the last rites for the “un- 
known dead.” 

In “A Tragedy of Two Ambi- 
tions” the brothers Joshua and 
Cornelius drudge for years in the 
classroom in order to send their 
sister to a continental boarding 
school and open the way for her 
to a good marriage and a “lady’s 
life.” They are not without their 
own ambitions: they seek ordina- 
tion and advancement in_ the 
church. The sole obstacle to their 
desires is their drunken father 
whose follies have kept the family 
impoverished and whose dissipa- 
tions have made away with the 
pittance his dead wife has saved 
for her sons’ education. For years 
Joshua and Cornelius have seen 
nothing of their sire, and _ their 
steady toil has brought them near 
their goal. Then, one day, utterly 
without warning the father ap- 
pears, intoxicated and belligerent, 
with some strange woman clinging 
to his arm whom he calls his wife. 
Fearing disgrace, and sick at heart, 
they manage to get rid of him but 
at the cost of all their meager sav- 
ings. Once again they resume the 
drudgery they had thought past, 
the scrimping and self-denial, and 
at last the efforts of years seem on 
the point of yielding their reward: 
Joshua and Cornelius are safely 
ordained and their sister is about to 
be betrothed to a young gentleman 
of excellent family. Then the blow 
falls. Their father turns up again, 
one autumn evening, intoxicated 
and vainglorious over the news that 
his daughter is “making a fine 
match,” and, to crown the ill- 
starred encounter, he is at that very 
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moment trudging along the coun- 
try road which leads to his pros- 
pective son-in-law’s home, the “big 
house,” bound on declaring him- 
self and “borrowing a small sum.” 


The sons remonstrate, foreseeing 
the downfall of all their hopes. At 
first the father is obdurate, then 
abusive, and finally in a rage he 
flings in their teeth a gross insult 
against their mother’s memory. 
Then with a grunt of satisfaction 
at the success of this shot he 
lurches on toward the “big house.” 
Cutting his path runs a_ stream 
spanned by a little bridge. He 
mounts it, swaying, makes a mis- 
step, loses his footing, and plunges 
into the brook. The brothers, 
watching, hear his cries but for a 
fatal moment stand stock still, 
their wills as if paralyzed. An- 
other instant and the spell is bro- 
ken, their lethargy passes and they 
run forward to the bank of the 
stream. But already the body has 
disappeared, wedged solidly within 
the culvert below. The brothers 
are saved from disgrace. Their sis- 
ter is married; she has‘ never even 
suspected the truth. 

Months pass. Spring comes. 
The brothers meet again and, 
moved by a common impulse, turn 
their footsteps toward the scene of 
the tragedy. There they halt and 
each reads in the other’s eyes the 
confession which is already mount- 
ing to his lips. They are tortured 
by remorse; the image of their 
father haunts their sleep. They 
have achieved their ambitions only 
to find them bitter as death. 

This would seem tragedy enough 
but the inexorable Hardy does not 
stop here. Some day soon, he 
hints, the remorse of the brothers 
will take a new and awful turn. 
They will divulge the secret to 
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their sister, thus poisoning the 
happiness they sought for her, and 
they will crown their errors by 
taking their own lives. 

This story is so typical of Hardy’s 
method, that, gruesome though it 
is, it deserves further considera- 
tion. In the first place, he has 
turned our sympathies away from 
the worthless father at the very 
outset and directed them to the 
sons, who, however narrow, are en- 
ergetic, persistent, and devoted to 
an honorable ambition. The father 
was always a drain on the family 
and neglectful of his children and 
his wife. It is to her self-sacrifice 
that the boys owe their start; her 
memory is sacred to them, but not 
to the brutal old man in his drunk- 
en passion. Hardy has made the 
sons’ momentary faltering, their 
paralysis of will, appear almost 
pardonable. With what result? 
The bitterness of their remorse 
seems for that very reason all the 
more grotesque, as if Fate had per- 
mitted them to be tortured and had 
then punished them because, un- 
able to endure more, they had not 
welcomed a new pricking of the 
goad. 

In the next place we notice that 
the shadow of the tragedy length- 
ens not only to envelop the guilty 
brothers but eventually the inno- 
cent sister as well. Fate, as Hardy 
sees it, takes a malignant satisfac- 
tion in making the guiltless suffer 
here just as it does Mrs. Twycott 
in “A Son’s Veto,” Barnet in “Fel- 
low-Townsmen,” and _ Gertrude 
Lodge in “The Withered Arm.” 

Finally, we notice the part that 
Nature plays in the story: When 
the Spring comes and all the world 
is astir with new life, the drowned 
man’s body rises to the surface and 
the beauty of stream and sky mocks 
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the ghastly thing. Then, as if to 
add a final effect, there comes a 
typical Hardian touch, worthy of 
Hawthorne in such a masterpiece 
as “Roger Malvin’s Burial.” The 
dead man’s rough walking stick has 
taken root among the sedge and 
become a tiny sapling with gay sil- 
very leaves. Thus Fate laughs as, 
with infinite mockery, she marks 
the place of death with a symbol of 
life. 

Hardy’s purpose must not be 
misunderstood. It is irony, not 
poetic justice, in which he believes. 
Read “Fellow-Townsmen” and see 
the reverse of the situation pre- 
sented in the story we have just 
considered. The amiable Barnet 
has married the wrong woman who 
revenges herself by making his 
home life wretched. Her horse 
runs away and she is flung into the 
sea and almost drowned. A phy- 
sician who tries to resuscitate her 
gives up the task as hopeless. But 
Barnet, to whom her death will be 
a relief, tries in his turn and with 
infinite patience at last succeeds. 
Surely now all will be well. The 
breach between them will be healed 
and the formula of the typical hap- 
py-ending story will be vindicated. 
But this is to forget that Hardy 
never uses that formula; to do so 
would be, as he saw it, to violate 
the facts of life. Accordingly, Bar- 
net’s reward is not appreciation but 
an even more bitter disdain than 
before. Hardy’s point is clear: 
whether one resist temptation like 
Barnet or yield to it like Cornelius, 
Fate withholds the happiness man 
craves. 

Joseph Conrad made the sea play 
so intimate a part in his tales that 
it is a veritable member of the dra- 
matis personz. In some mysteri- 
ous way it seems to react upon his 




















characters, to laugh with them, to 
menace them, to soothe them, to 
arouse their fears, to deride their 
hopes. With Hardy it is not the 
sea but Nature which plays this 
strange réle, now friendly, now 
hostile, but always potent, always 
subtle and mysterious in its work- 
ings. We see this in the incident 
just cited of the poplar blossoming 
among the sedge where the per- 
manency of Nature and the imper- 
manence of human life are thrown 
into tragic contrast. Sometimes 
the mood of Nature and the human 
mood are at one, as on those har- 
rowing nights when the bereft Jo- 
anna in “To Please his Wife” 
awaits the return of her husband 
and sons lost at sea. It is Decem- 
ber, damp and chill; the wind, ris- 
ing from the sea, brings up a mist 
which mops the face like moist 
flannel, and the night seems a very 
part of Joanna’s broken hopes and 
dull misery. In that favorite tale 
of the anthologists, “The Three 
Strangers,” the action occurs on a 
wild night in March, with the rain 
falling in torrents and the wind 
sweeping across the moor and driv- 
ing the sheep to shelter against the 
wall of Shepherd Fennel’s cottage. 
Here Nature plays a twofold part, 
on the one hand throwing into high 
relief the cheerful warmth of the 
interior of the cottage with its mer- 
ry christening party, and on the 
other comporting with the air of 
mystery which surrounds the ad- 
vent of the first stranger, deepens 
with that of the second, and be- 
comes tense with the arrival of the 
third. It serves a further purpose 
for it drives each stranger in turn 
to seek the cheerful shelter of Fen- 
nel’s roof and the hangman to 
abandon the pursuit and return to 
the cottage where—triumph of dra- 
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matic touches—he comes face to 
face with the first stranger, his 
destined but unrecognized victim of 
the morrow. Such an adroit em- 
ployment of Nature to suit his pur- 
poses is not an accident of second- 
rate talent; it is a typical instance 
of Hardian ingenuity. 

In no phase of story-telling did 
Hardy leave his genius to be the 
sport of chance, however fortunate. 
At seventeen he had chosen archi- 
tecture as a profession and later he 
won prizes for his designs. Thus 
early he learned the value of form, 
and his short stories no less than 
his novels are devised with unfail- 
ing skill. Every word spoken, 
everything done, every emotion 
hinted at or disclosed plays a dis- 
tinctive part in the advance of the 
action. He thought out each de- 
tail with the precision of Poe him- 
self, and with as definite a con- 
ception of his aim. There is no 
wastage but a supreme and artis- 
tic economy as infallible in the 
Englishman as in the American. 
Behind the fine art of each man’s 
tales is the steel ribbing of the plot, 
cleverly concealed but unmistak- 
ably present. Analyze “Fellow- 
Townsmen” or “On the Western © 
Circuit” or “The Marchioness of 
Stonehenge” and you will perceive 
at once the closely woven texture 
of the plot, how interdependent its 
every part, how completely of a 
piece it is, and you will feel an 
abiding respect for Hardy the mas- 
ter of form, the architect turned 
story-teller. And if you are moved 


to reread one of his novels try that 
masterpiece of characterization and 
construction, The Return of the 
Native. 

In spite of his abundant mascu- 
linity Hardy’s men are less suc- 
cessfully drawn than his women, or 
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perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that his men are too often 
lacking in attractiveness while his 
women never are. In a Group of 
Noble Dames he kept the spotlight 
trained on women and in his novels 
his women not his men are his 
great figures. At heart all Hardy’s 
people are pagans, and while he 
can draw men as fine-grained as 
Stephen Reynard in “The First 
Countess of Wessex” and Barnet in 
“Fellow-Townsmen,” he gives us 
for the most part in his short sto- 
ries men with more than a drop 
of the satyr in their blood, like 
Lord Uplandtowers in “Barbara of 
the House of Grebe,” prigs like Sir 
William in “The Lady Penelope,” 
and Captain Northbrook in “The 
Honorable Laura”; cads like Raye 
in “On the Western Circuit” and 
Randolph Twycott in “The Son’s 
Veto.” Most of the men in A 
Group of Noble Dames are bullies 
or boors, despite their blue blood, 
and to their innermost thought a 
woman is merely an object of prim- 
itive desire. If it be objected that 
they belong to the bluff old days of 
roast beef and ale, the answer is, 
as Henley hinted some years ago, 
that the appeal of sex was never 
absent from the undercurrent of 
Hardy’s consciousness. Only a 
man of whom this was true could 
have given us the ending of “Lady 
Icenway,” where, for a moment, 
we see not the stern features of the 
Wessex sage but the leering eyes of 
another Sterne. This preoccupa- 
tion with sex explains why his 
genius was taxed to lend his women 
charm, to endow them with that 
subtle appeal which Hardy’s men 
experience in their company and 
that touch of mystery which is a 
part of their enchantment. His 
success was striking; even those 
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women whose heads are empty, like 
Betty Dornell, in “The First Count- 
ess of Wessex,” or whose tremu- 
lous affectionateness lacks a bal- 
ancing will power, like Mrs. Harn- 
ham’s Anna, in “On the Western 
Circuit,” are fragrantly feminine. 
They win the reader just as they 
win lovers; and the first and most 
devoted of those lovers was Hardy 
himself. 

I have mentioned Hawthorne and 
Poe in connection with Hardy but 
the Englishman has decided points 
of difference from both. Poe’s men 
and women are painted dolls; 
Hardy’s palpitate with life. Poe’s 
settings are in some strange land 
that mortal eye has never beheld, 
“out of place, out of time”; Hardy’s 
are so real that you smell the grass 
in the rain, or the newly-turned 
turf, or you see the fireflies glim- 
mer in the dark. Hawthorne cre- 
ated a world of his own close to 
ours and yet strangely remote; it 
seems real while Hawthorne the 
magician weaves his strange spell, 
but it dissolves again like the 
dreams that visit us on the bor- 
derland of sleep. 

In the moral order there is an 
even more striking’ difference. 
Poe’s chief interest lay in achiev- 
ing artistic effects. In Hawthorne’s 
veins was the blood of the Puri- 
tans; to him Fate was an instru- 
ment of divine justice. Hardy was 
no puritan; rather, as I have al- 
ready indicated, he was an uncom- 
promising figure of revolt who saw 
Fate as a perverse and malignant 
thing and was moved to cry out 
against it. The conception of “Rog- 
er Malvin’s Burial” might have 
been Hardy’s but Hardy would 
never have permitted Reuben to feel 
the relief of expiation. His philos- 
ophy found no balm in Gilead. 

















It is no wonder that Hardy was 
steeped in pessimism. The won- 
der is that, holding to such a con- 
ception of life, he retained his de- 
sire either to live it or to portray 
life. Was it because he thought 
that, now and then, as in Far From 
the Madding Crowd, Fate might re- 
lent before the tragedy was con- 
summated? And was that remote 
but not impossible chance irresisti- 
bly fascinating? Or did the lure of 
life lie in the study of the infinite va- 
riations of humankind and their un- 
predictable reactions to passion? 
The features of no two among the 
children of men are identical and 
the complexion of their souls has 
as infinite a variety. Under the 
bludgeoning of Fate how strange 
men are and how different! What 
depths of cowardice they reveal, 
what reserves of courage, what pity, 
what nobility, what shamelessness, 
what generosity, what greed! What 
surprises await the surest predica- 
tions! To what heights the weak 
ascend, to what depths the strong- 
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est sink! How indomitable are the 
yielding; how compliant are the 
firm! 

Hardy felt infinite pity for his 
fellows but his chronicles of their 
fateful hours reflect less his pity 
than this endless fascination which 
he found in the unfolding drama 
of their inner selves. It is part of 
Hardy’s genius that the fascina- 
tion he felt infects his readers. As 
we read we are absorbed. The ad- 
vocatus diaboli whispers in vain. 
“His plots are artificial”; we are 
unaware of it. “His philosophy of 
life is false”; we never think of it. 
“He has predetermined to wreck 
his characters”; we reject the sus- 
picion. “He is going to imply that 
Fate, not Hardy, is the destroyer”; 
but we turn a deaf ear. We are 
lifted above his theories and his 
philosophy. We have found what 
we have sought. We are close to 
life, peering into her face, feeling 
the warmth of her breath and the 
thrill of her pulses, shuddering at 
her agony, pitying her tears. 












HISTORIC LAFAYETTE SQUARE 


By WILLIAM J. Mappox 


R the beginnings of Lafayette 

Square we must go back to the 
old apple orchard of Davie Burns. 
“The obstinate Mr. Burns,” Presi- 
dent Washington called him, and 
in no kindly humor. 

Any other man might reasonably 
have welcomed the National Capi- 
tal deposited on his doorstep. The 
aristocratic Daniel Carroll of Dud- 
dington Manor and Notley Young, 
as two of the biggest land owners 
of the region, did. They were only 
too eager to cut their tobacco fields 
up into streets and building lots— 
to see a fine city, the proposed 
Paris of the New World, rise from 
the none-too-productive Potomac 
flats and creek bottoms. But not 
the hard-headed old Scotchman. 
He might grudgingly part with 
building lots at unconscionable 
prices. But donating land for 
streets went sorely against the 
grain. He and Washington had 
many a fiery tilt that sent the 
Father of His Country pegging back 
to Mount Vernon in no very pleas- 
ant mood. 

Inch by inch, though, under 
Washington’s high-pressure per- 
suasion, Burns yielded up land 
for the needed streets and avenues 
—until it came to giving up his 
apple orchard for a public park, 
even one to set off the front of the 
Executive Mansion. He rebelled— 
let the government buy it. 

“Had not the Federal City been 
laid out here,” Washington re- 
minded him testily at one of their 
meetings, “you would have died a 
poor tobacco planter.” 

“Aye, mon!” fired back the ob- 


durate Scotchman hotly, “an’ had 
ye nae married the widow Custis, 
wi’ a’ her nagurs, ye’d ha’e been a 
land-surveyor the noo — an’ a 
mighty poor ane at thot.” 

Well, Washington got his park, 
under threat of condemnation. 
And Burns went back to his lowly 
cottage on the Potomac sulkily to 
accept the wealth that had already 
begun pouring in upon him. Great 
men found the path to his door. 
Tom Moore slept in one of the little 
rooms off the large one on the 
ground floor. But he lived as he 
had before. Only the little brown 
jug went more frequently up the 
river to Georgetown. And Marcia, 
his daughter, went to Baltimore for 
an education. She returned at 
eighteen one of the most-sought- 
after belles of the day, capitulating 
finally to the dashing General Van 
Ness of New York, thirty and a 
member of Congress. They built a 
fine mansion of brick and sand- 
stone within a stone’s throw of the 
humble little cottage, on the 
grounds now occupied by the hand- 
some Pan-American building. The 
General relinquished his commis- 
sion in the New York militia and 
got to be mayor of the struggling 
young city. They kept the cottage 
up, even after the little brown jug 
ceased going up the river to George- 
town, and Marcia delighted in 
showing it off to their fine guests. 

Washington himself gave Lafay- 
ette Square its name. But it was 
not until Lafayette’s triumphal visit 
to this country in 1824 that it was 
known by any other name than 
President’s Park. 
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To-day the Square is a pleasant 
place to linger in. It is one of 
Washington’s largest and hand- 
somest parks, seven acres of neat 
lawns and well-kept flower beds, 
with many shrubs and grand old 
trees. In early spring it is ablaze 
with beds of tulips and clumps of 
forsythia. The air is heavy with 
the odor of magnolias. And from 
some old residence nearby comes 
the perfume of wisteria. To repeo- 
ple its houses with the illustrious 
folk who lived, made merry, held 
court, and died there, is to recount 
a generous chapter of the nation’s 
history. For more than a century 
the Square was the center of fash- 
ion. To it came statesmen, diplo- 
mats, generals, and a cosmopolitan 
throng of socially élite to make their 
homes, not to mention the Presi- 
dents, each in his turn. 

In spite of its name, the center of 
the Square is “adorned” with an 
equestrian statue of Andrew Jack- 
son conceived under the spell of 
his military exploits. Artistically, 
little can be said of it. Mechani- 
cally, it is a masterpiece of the 
rampant style of the middle 1800’s, 
surrounded by field pieces and pyr- 
amids of cannon balls. Now and 
then there is talk of removing it. 
Charles Sumner, while showing 
Thackeray about the city, made 
frantic efforts upon passing the 
Square to divert the noted satirist’s 
attention in another direction. 

The more recently erected memo- 
rials at the four corners of the 
park redeem it from a statuary 
point of view. They commemorate 
the services of four distinguished 
foreigners in the War of Independ- 
ence. One is to Lafayette him- 
self. Another is to Count de Ro- 
chambeau, who commanded six 


thousand French troops sent to 
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this country in 1780 and who con- 
tributed so much to the success at 
Yorktown. It was presented by 
the French government in 1902. 
The third is to the German general 
Baron von Steuben, aid-de-camp to 
Frederick the Great and drill mas- 
ter of the Revolutionary armies. 
The fourth is to the Polish patriot 
Kosciusko and perpetuates that line 
once familiar to every American but 
now read with half a smile, 


“And Freedom shrieked when Kos- 
ciusko fell.” 


It was to Lafayette Square that 
Stephen Decatur, the hero of 
Tripoli and the naval idol of the 
day, came to build himself a house 
with the prize money that fell to 
him in the War of 1812. He was 
allowed to advance $50 toward 
making a roadway past his door, 
to be paid back by the city when 
the treasury was in a little more 
robust condition. The mansion 
still stands. Decatur lived to hold 
court there with his charming wife 
hardly more than a year. For one 
morning in early spring he was 
brought back from the old Bladens- 
burg dueling ground outside the 
city mortally wounded in an affair 
with a brother officer, Commodore 
Barron. 

At the time Decatur came to re- 
side in his new house, there was in 
charge of St. John’s (Episcopalian), 
which still stands on the north side 
of the Square, a Mr. Hawley, who 
during the War of 1812 had had 
command of a company of divinity 
students at New York enlisted for 
the defense of the city. When or- 
dered to the front, Mr. Hawley re- 
fused to go. To a man of Decatur’s 
stamp this was an unpardonable 
offense. 
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“Tl not listen to any man who 
refused to obey orders,” he replied 
when taken to task for not attend- 
ing church. 

At a later day Daniel Webster’s 
stalwart figure was a familiar sight 
about the Square. His house of red 
brick with brown-stone trimmings 
and a walled garden stood until 
very recently across from Deca- 
tur’s. A good dinner, Webster was 
wont to say, is the “climax of civi- 
lization.” 

A true epicure, he made it a 
point to do the marketing himself. 
His large broad-brimmed soft felt 
hat, blue coat with bright buttons, 
buff cassimere waistcoat, and black 
trousers were well known to the 
stall-keepers in the old Centre 
Market. And he was not above go- 
ing about, basket on arm, among 
the country people exchanging 
homely repartee with all comers, 
much as became such an Homeric 
gathering. He liked to have a 
friend or two in for dinner. 

“I found a famous possum in the 
market this morning, sir,” he would 
greet a friend upon the street, “and 
I left orders with Monica, my cook, 
to have it baked in real old Vir- 
ginia style—with stuffing of chest- 
nuts and surrounded by baked 
sweet potatoes. It will be a dish fit 
for the gods. Come and taste it.” 

It was by no mere chance that 
Lord Ashburton, when he came to 
this country to negotiate the dif- 
ferences over our northeast bound- 
aries, took up his residence a 
few doors from Webster’s on the 
north side of the Square. His lord- 
ship’s green silk umbrella, carried 
against rain and sun alike, made 
frequent visits to his neighbor’s. 
The Webster-Ashburton treaty was 
the result. 

Webster lived amidst a whirl of 
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dinner-giving and _ treaty-making, 
which his salary went but a short 
way toward supporting. His lax 
notions about accepting ‘“dona- 
tions” would doubtless call for a 
Senatorial investigation these days. 
The house itself was a gift. When 
the pinch of keeping it up was felt, 
“donations” came from _ various 
sources, $25,000 at one time from 
Boston, then a like amount from 
New York. This easy attitude in 
money matters went back to child- 
hood. 

One Fourth of July he and his 
brother Ezekiel were each given a 
little money for the holiday. When 
they came back home, the mother 
asked Daniel what he had done 
with his. 

“Oh, I bought some cake, some 
candy, some lemonade, and a pack 
of firecrackers,” he replied. 

Then she inquired of Ezekiel, 
“And what did you buy with your 
money?” 

“Daniel borrowed mine,” he told 
her,—probably never to think of 
again. 

But at last the “donations” be- 
came irksome to his friends, and 
Webster was obliged to sell the 
house and take up more modest 
quarters. Its new owner, W. W. 
Corcoran, belonged to the acquisi- 
tive race of mortals and piled up a 
big fortune. To-day the headquar- 
ters of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce stands upon the site. 

The mansion Ashburton had se- 
lected proved so favorably situated 
that it became the British legation 
under Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer. 
He brought as his secretary his 
nephew Robert Bulwer, better 


known as “Owen Meredith.” It 
was here he wrote Lucille. 

Years later Lafayette Square was 
to be the tilting ground of two 


























other treaty makers, Lord Paunce- 
fote and John Hay, who while Sec- 
retary of State occupied a house 
on the north side of the Square. 

Next to the Hay house, at one 
time, lived Henry Adams, grand- 
son of John Quincy and great- 
grandson of John. He wrote vol- 
umes of histories of the times of 
Jefferson and Madison, as if he had 
consecrated himself to the task of 
defending his forefathers. He lived 
there through the régimes of a 
dozen Presidents. Of Grant—who 
did not appoint him to anything— 
Adams said, “he should have lived 
in a cave and worn skins.” 

For twenty years Bancroft lived 
and wrote within sight of the 
Square. 

During the McKinley administra- 
tion Lafayette Square boasted two 
White Houses. In a gray stucco on 
the east side of the park, still stand- 
ing, resided the president-maker 
and politician extraordinary, Mark 
Hanna. By way of distinction, the 
gray stucco was known far and 
wide as the Little White House. 

A few years before the Civil War 
there came to live in another stucco 
on the opposite side of the Square, 
also still intact, Dan Sickles, then 
a member of Congress from New 
York, and later to become one of 
the noted generals of the North. 
Sickles’ pretty wife became enam- 
ored of the gallant district attor- 
ney, Barton Key, a grandson of the 
author of the national anthem. 
From the window of his club across 
the park Key and she exchanged 
signals. Meeting Key outside the 
club one day, Sickles shot him 
dead, calmly giving himself up for 
arrest. It was the sensation of the 
day, and for a long time feeling 
ran high. The President expressed 
the utmost concern for “poor Dan,” 
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whose acquittal was hailed 
throughout the country with satis- 
faction. In the closing years of 
his life in New York, an old man, 
Sickles was known as the devotee 
of tulip beds under his windows in 
Fifth Avenue. 

After Decatur’s day, his house 
served as the residence of a num- 
ber of distinguished men—Martin 
Van Buren, when Secretary of 
State, Edward Livingston, another 
incumbent in that office, Sir 
Charles Vaughan, British ambas- 
sador, and Henry Clay. It was the 
club-house site that Clay purchased 
after a successful evening at cards. 
Mrs. Clay told her friends she 
never objected to his playing be- 
cause Henry always won. Later 
Clay traded the land to Commodore 
Rogers for a jackass of high ped- 
igree brought from abroad. In 
Kentucky the tradition persists that 
this animal was the progenitor of 
the mules of that state, which have 
gained renown as “Army mules.” 

In Lafayette Square lived Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, William 
Henry Seward. With his chief, he 
was marked for assassination on 
the fatal night of April 14, 1865. 
Seward was confined to his bed as 
the result of a runaway accident, 
and here Lewis Payne, one of the 
conspirators, found him. Seward’s 
son and several others came to the 
rescue, however. 

Among the naval heroes who 
came to take up their residence in 
the Square was Commodore Charles 
Morris, distinguished at Tripoli 
and in the War of 1812. His 
daughter Louise was inclined to 
accept the assiduous attentions of 
a young civilian by the name of 
Corcoran, the same who later 
bought Webster’s house and be- 
came one of the city’s philanthro- 
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pists. But the proud Commodore 
put his foot down hard—he’d have 
no “marrying outside the service.” 
The lovers planned to elope. But 
just as Louise was in the act of 
climbing through a side window 
all was discovered. The Commo- 
dore haled the guilty pair into the 
house, sent for a minister, and 
had them married then and there. 

For years, after the death of 
President Madison, the incompa- 
rable Dolly retained her social dom- 
ination. It was a black-book of- 
fense on New Year’s Day, after 
paying your respects to the Presi- 
dent, not to cross the Square and 
make your bow to Dolly. Her par- 
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lors were as crowded and as bril- 
liant as those of the White House 
itself. 

The encroachments of business 
have laid a heavy hand on the old 
Square. But taken all in all there 
is much left from which to recon- 
struct its history. Many of the 
noted old mansions are still up and 
tenanted, a few by descendants of 
the earlier owners. The streets 
about teem with traffic. But the 
more leisurely-minded pedestrian 
takes to the quiet walks of the 
park, lingering to watch the flock 
of pigeons strutting about or to 
feed the squirrels that boldly come 
to eat out of your hands. 





TO MY MOTHER 


By Georce W. P. Jonnson, C.S.P. 


A HEROINE—God’s heroine—was she, 

A Judith brave, a heaven-strengthened Joan. 
Nor bronze nor canvas holds her memory; 
Her effigy is carved in more than stone. 


As soothing as the lonely desert palm 


















To eyes long smarting from the sandy glare, 
Her tender word lay like a cooling balm 
On lowly spirits bruised by chastening care. 


With quiet step the way of Christ she trod; 
Refused no cross, but suffered others’ pain; 
Counted—her soul aflame with love of God— 
To win Him slightest praise, her greatest gain. 


Deny her not a niche among the great; 
Her name is writ in gold on heaven’s gate. 

















By H. E. G. 


T is now generally admitted that 

the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies saw both a pagan and a 
Christian renascence, or, as many 
would explain it, that a movement, 
noncommittal and tentative, di- 
vided into two streams, according 
as its followers gathered in defense 
of or diverged in revolt from the 
Faith now suddenly assailed. That 
it had dangerous tendencies at the 
outset was clearly seen by those 
popes and Catholic humanists who 
endeavored to guide faithfully a 
movement too strong to stem, but 
still possible to save from becom- 
ing a ruinous inundation. 

“At the same time another and 
deeper movement was taking place 
in the moral and religious order of 
things. A new spirit was convuls- 
ing the world. The ideas and man- 
ners established in society by 
Christianity were destined to un- 
dergo a change. After the capture 
of Constantinople, the Grecian 
savants who had found a refuge 
in the courts of Italy inspired their 
Western confréres with such an 
affection for ancient literature, 
that everything which was old 
came to be regarded with enthusi- 
asm, while, as a natural conse- 
quence everything which Christian- 
ity had produced was looked upon 
with contempt. The faith in and 
the influence of the Church di- 
minished, and individual reason 
was tempted to throw off the yoke 
of all teaching authority. Printing, 
then just invented, served to ac- 
celerate this mental revolution. 
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The principle of free examination 
was proclaimed by Luther, and 
one half of Western Europe became 
Protestant. The tie, at once reli- 
gious and political, which held 
Christian nationalities together was 
thus broken, and unity amongst 
people who were divided in their 
religious doctrine became impos- 
sible. At the same period the dis- 
covery of America, and of a new 
route to the Indies lent immense 
force to the development of mate- 
rial interests. Thus we had the 
commencement of a complete rev- 
olution.”* 


How little they heeded the les- 
sons, antiquity, well pondered, 
would have taught them; for in- 
stance, Plato’s seventh epistle, with 
its now “it behooves us in very 
deed always to obey the sacred or- 
acles of old.” 

How reckless they were of in- 
evitable consequences! From So- . 
lon they might have taken warn- 
ing, that “out of the cloud comes 
forth the might of the snow and the 
hailstorm.” They undermined the 
comity of nations, and Christen- 
dom was sundered into warring 
factions, while the Turk bade fair 
to overrun Europe, and would have 
done so but for the despised St. 
Pius V., to whom, under God, we 
owe Lepanto. 

Like other idolaters, the men of 
the Renaissance worshiped they 
knew not what, and destroyed what 
they had ceased to understand. 


1Paul Lacroix, Military and Religious Life 
in the Middle Ages. Preface, p. 10. 
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Nor were their ravages confined to 
Christian handiwork. 

“I could easily prove,” writes 
Lanciani, “how perfectly true is 
the statement announced in the 
Preface, that during the glorious 
cinquecento more harm was done, 
more destruction was accom- 
plished, than in the course of the 
preceding ten centuries.” 

A great Frenchman, deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the Renais- 
sance had the penetration to see 
this danger. If his contemporaries 
could have had their wish (like 
Mrs. Blimber) and lived among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, dis- 
enchantment would have awaited 
them, he held. Bookish though he 
was, he knew the perils of pedan- 
try, 

“For as the Greek verse saith, 


‘Learning nought worth doth lie, 
Be not discretion by.’ 


Whereto serveth learning, if un- 
derstanding be not joined to it? 
Oh, would to God, that for the good 
of our justice, the societies of law- 
yers were as well stored with judg- 
ment, discretion, and conscience, as 
they are with learning and wit!’ 


Michelangelo, claimed by Msgr. 
Barry in his Heralds of Revolt, 
as essentially medieval in spirit, 
though not in manner, declared: 


“Ne pinger ne scolpir fia piu che 
quieti, 

Ch’aperse, a prender noi, in croce 
le braccia.’’* 


2Ancient Rome, p. 276; cf. Pref. pp. xii.-xvii. 

8Essays of Montaigne. Florio’s translation. 
Walter Scott ed., p. 18. 

#“Neither painting nor sculpture can con- 
tent any longer the soul turned towards that 
Divine Love that opens Its arms upon the 
Cross to embrace us.” Quoted in W. S. Lilly, 
Renaissance Types, p. 95. 
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The true humanism, the true 
classicism, of which the late Profes- 
sor Phillimore was our noblest ex- 
ponent, reprobates the exclusion of 
Christian writings from the canon 
of the classics. Professor Mackail 
has the courage and the wisdom to 
insist that St. Paul must be reck- 
oned among the Greek classics. 
The pedantic and perverse would 
exclude him, and prefer to include 
a washing bill from Oxyrhynchus,° 
provided it was untainted with the 
religion they profess to follow! 


“It is further to be borne in mind 
that Greek is at the foundation not 
only of literature and art and 
thought, but of the Christian reli- 
gion. It was, in fact, taught and 
learned in Europe from the six- 
teenth century onwards primarily 
as the necessary equipment of cler- 
ics and theologians. St. Paul is in 
this sense one of the most impor- 
tant Greek classics. No less are the 
Gospels; for while they are based 
on Aramaic documents or oral tra- 
ditions, these are lost, and we can- 
not, except imperfectly and con- 
jecturally, get behind the Greek 


Gospels.”* 


5“It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the scholars of the last century wrote as if 
they did not know that their own forefathers 
ever had a history apart from that of kings 
and parliaments. A fragment of Roman pave- 
ment or a funeral urn was valued then as 
much as it is now. Anything, however trivi- 
al, which threw light upon, or could claim 
association with, the heathen Roman Em- 
pire, was felt to be of undying interest, but 
it never seems to have occurred to anyone, 
except perhaps here and there a local an- 
tiquary of the type of Francis Blomefield, 
the industrious Norfolk historian, that man- 
ners and thoughts, joys and sorrows of our 
medizval ancestors were worth at least as 
much minute attention as the dress and arms 
of the legionaries, or the ornaments of a Ro- 
man lady’s toilet-table. The consequence of 
this neglect has been that numberless records 
that we should now value have passed away 
beyond recovery.” E. Peacock, “Old Church- 
warden’s Accounts.” Dublin Review, Jan. 
1892. 

6J. W. Mackail, 


Classical Studies. 1925. 

















There were some very great 
minds that refused to go with the 
current in the fifteenth century, 
seeing in its latent dangers idola 
barbarorum, that “anti-Christian 
reaction” which, Cardinal Manning 
declared, “was the first step... 
to the rejection of Christian civi- 
lization.”* Contempt of the Chris- 
tian past was of course always most 
alien from the mind of the Church; 
the humanism she could adopt and 
rectify was not subversive, but ev- 
olutionary, Christian not new- 
heathen. It will be remembered 
that the fifteenth century saw the 
notorious Pomponius Leto. It 
should not then surprise us that 
“Martin V. . . was completely un- 
influenced by the Humanistic tend- 
encies of his day. After describ- 
ing the virtues of St. Monica, her 
sweetness, her patience, her ma- 
ternal solicitude, which found its 
reward in the holiness of such a 
son, he exclaims, ‘then, while we 
possess Augustine, what care we 
for the sagacity of Aristotle, the 
eloquence of Plato, the prudence of 
Varro, the dignified gravity of Soc- 
rates, the authority of Pythagoras, 
or the skill of Empedocles? We 
do not need these men; Augustine 
is enough for us. He explains to 
us the utterances of the prophets, 
the teaching of the Apostles, and 
the holy obscurity of Scripture. 
The excellences and the doctrine 
of all the Fathers of the Church 
and all wise men, are united in him. 
If we look for truth, for learning, 
and for piety, whom shall we find 

7The Fourfold Sovereignty of God, pp. 135- 
136. His Eminence further points out that 
“the examples, maxims, principles, the deeds, 
the crimes, personal, private, and public, even 


to the assassination of princes and revolt of 
peoples, glorified in classical literature, have 


taken in unconsciously by boys, in their 
early education for three hundred 
Italy and France, 
the fruit.” 


years. In 
this is already bearing 
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more learned, wiser, and holier than 
Augustine?’ ”’* 


A dignified disregard, rather than 
actual hostility, marked his atti- 
tude, as afterwards that of Adrian 
VI. 

As Mrs. Browning said of Shel- 
ley the Renaissance spirit was with 
its “white ideal all statue-blind,” 
ignorantly supposing the Greek 
sculptors to have renounced color! 
With this fanatical narrowness 
and ignorance it laid impious 
hands upon the treasures of Chris- 
tian art and liturgy with results 
that very few now fail to deplore. 


“The Renaissance was finally 
disastrous to Christian hymns 
... It is the time when people 
thought it effective to call heaven 
Olympus, to apply pagan language 
to God and His saints. There is 
nothing to be done with this stuff 
but to glance at it, shudder, and 
pass on.’”® 

In 1910 the Rev. G. Woodward 
edited Piz Cantiones, A Collection 
of Church and School Songs orig- 
inally published in 1582 by Theo- 
doric Petri, a Swedish student who . 
loved and preserved the work of 
“Veteres Episcopi.” The Tablet 
(Nov. 19, 1910), commenting on 
these, says: “How delightful are 
the texts of these Cantiones. How 
superior to those over-laboured, 
uninspired strains that were born 
of the Renascence. Compare for 
instance, the commonplace, ‘Fes- 
tivis resonent compita vocibus’ with 
‘Personent hodie voces puerule 
laudentes jucunde Qui nobis est 
natus’ ”’! 


The case of Erasmus is a singu- 


8Pastor, Lives of the Popes. I, p. 231. 
9Dr. A. Fortescue in A. G. McDougall, 
Pange Lingua. 1916. Introd. 
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lar one. For my part I think Mr. 
Maurice Wilkinson has well indi- 
cated his essential soundness and 
his genuine if occasionally imper- 
fect loyalty to the Holy See. Car- 
dinal Gasquet is of the same opin- 
ion. “The Voltaire of the sixteenth 
century,” Kenelm Digby called him, 
and Edmund Waterton “the impi- 
ous Erasmus,” but these epithets 
are now felt to be unjust, although 
due to a very natural reaction 
against the extravagant praises lav- 
ished upon Erasmus by enemies of 
the Faith. It has fared worse with 
Erasmus’s boasted scholarship than 
with his so long disputed ortho- 
doxy. 


“They [the Reims translators] 
denied the critical value of the Re- 
ceived Greek text. What scholar 
does not do so nowadays? By the 
‘Received Greek text’ we do not, of 
course, mean the ‘Traditional’ 
Greek text, but that text which 
owed its origin to the uncritical la- 
bours of Erasmus and the broth- 
ers Etienne, who had not at their 


disposal the materials we now 
have.”’?° 
As to the later Renaissance 


Veuillot was a constant disciple of 
the great French writers of the 
seventeenth century: “de cette lit- 
térature sans _ précédents, sans 
modéle, sans rivale, qu’ils créerent 
spontanément; qui s’éleva, comme 
un hymne radieux, du ceeur de la 
France trés chrétienne, et qui reten- 
tit assez haut, pendant la durée de 
prés d’un siécle, pour tenir dans une 
sorte d’effroi le vieil esprit gaulois 
et rabelaisien, malgré la cour et la 
ville qui voulaient l’entendre fre- 
donner.” We must also consider, 


10Hugh Pope, in Dublin Review, July, 1910, 
p. 111. 
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he says, what it prevented as well 
as what it actually achieved, its 
effective restraint “sur ces esprits 
puissants et redoubtables gaulois 
dans le fond de l’dme, paiens en- 
core par le goat.’ 


For Veuillot the Romantic move- 
ment meant the poseurs like Victor 
Hugo and his school, the pagans 
devoted to melancholy and egoism, 
who made the name “Romantic” 
stink in the nostrils of many de- 
vout Catholics, | Montalembert, 
Ozanam, and others notwithstand- 
ing, so that in our day Canon Le- 
cigne of Lille can speak unrebuked 
of the “scourge” (fléau) of Roman- 
ticism. Veuillot candidly admits, 
as he needs must, that the artifi- 
cial classicism of the seventeenth 
century contained a real danger, 
and he regards it as the providen- 
tial task of the Romantic move- 
ment to do away with this and 
then—to pass away like the visita- 
tions of the pestilence! 


“Un seul danger existait dans le 
goat trés-vif que on peut prendre 
pour cette belle littérature, et il 
n’est plus. Je parle du paganisme 
singulier qu'elle affectait a lexté- 
rieur quoique chrétienne de fait, et 
souvent si chrétienne! Mais enfin, 
puisqu’il n’arrive point de mauvaise 
chose, au monde, dont quelque pe- 
tit avantage ne ressorte par la 
grace du Seigneur, tant ce ovieil 
Olympe, qui a tant célebré Louis 

11“Of that literature without foreunners, 
without models, and without rivals, which 
they created of their own accord, rising up 
like a radiant hymn from the heart of most 
Christian France and resounding for a whole 
century loud enough to reduce to a kind of 
terrified silence the ancient Gallic and Rabe- 
laisian spirit, in spite of a court and a cap- 
ital only too willing to hear its voice.... 
Upon these powerful and formidable Gallic 
spirits still pagan by attachment in their 


inmost souls.” Rome and Lorette. 1856. Ivi., 
p. 387. 























XIV, est tombé avec sa monarchie 
. . . a example des Goths de To- 
tila, lorsqu’ils s’emparérent de 
Rome, d’autres espéces de Goths en 
ont, de nos jours fait de la chaur 
et du platre, le qu’on a nommé le 
‘Romantisme,’ et qui fut d’ailleurs 
une chose si grossiére, si barbare 
et si véritablement paienne, dans le 
sang, dans la chair et jusque dans 
la moelle des os, a servi du moins 
a consommer cette ruine salutaire, 
et la fait (Dieu merci toujours) 4 
la maniére de la peste, qui, aprés 
avoir enlevé ce qui est chétif, meurt 
en quelque sorte devant les forts 
tempéraments qui peuvent lui ré- 
sister,’’!2 


M. Jacques Maritain, however, 
holds that their neglect and ig- 
norance of St. Thomas prepared 
the triumph of the enemy, that 
Italy’s great sin was the pagan 
Renaissance, Germany’s Lutheran- 
ism, and France’s the abandon- 
ment of St. Thomas for Descartes. 

If action and reaction are equal 
and opposite, we cannot be sur- 
prised that Veuillot revolted against 
the renegade Victor Hugo, and poet- 
ic justice will allow Canon Lecigne 
his revenge for Huysmans’ phrases, 


12°There was only one danger in any 
zealous attachment to this fine literature, and 
that danger exists no longer. I mean the 
peculiar paganism that it outwardly affected, 
although Christian in fact, and often intensely 
Christian. But now, since there is no evil 
incident to the world from which the grace 
of God does not draw something or other 
to our advantage, so this ancient Olympus so 
given to the praises of Louis XIV., has fallen 
together with his monarchy... . Like the 
Goths of Totila when they got possession of 
Rome, another kind of Goths in our own day, 
have made out of its chalk and plaster a 
thing called ‘Romanticism,’ an object more- 
over so clumsy, so barbarous, and so gen- 
uinely pagan in flesh and blood, to the very 
marrow of its bones, which has served at all 
events to complete the work of wholesome 
destruction and has done this, Heaven be 
praised, in the manner of a pestilence, which, 
after removing the malady, succumbs, as it 
were, to the strong who are able to resist 
it.” Idem., vi., pp. 392-393. 
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“mortal sin in stone” and “this 
great sewer,” and Ruskin’s “foul 
torrent.” Yet in its origin Roman- 
ticism was praiseworthy in aspira- 
tion. Of Herder we read: “Once 
on a peaceful Sabbath morning, in 
deep melancholy feeling at the cold 
and lifeless spirit of the times, 
while the music of the neighbour- 
ing church bells floated towards 
him as from departed centuries, he 
wished that he had been born in 
the Middle Ages.”** 


A dispassionate mind will read- 
ily allow, if I mistake me _ not, 
Msgr. Canon Barry’s claim that 
the Romantic Movement started as 
the cry of Northern Europe’s home- 
sickness for the Catholic Church. 
The passage deserves to be given 
in full: 


“. .. the widespread Romantic cru- 
sade, which all over Europe was in 
motion, guided by no supreme 
commander, a reaction or a last at- 
tempt of historical Christianity to 
defend itself against unbelief. 
“Compeers Newman had, beyond 
a doubt, not however, ‘the Roman 
moralists’ whom he never had 
looked into, but Chateaubriand, de > 
Maistre, Stolberg, Tieck, Arnim, 
Brentano, Friedrich Schlegel, and 
Novalis—to mention only these, 
whose works throw a broad light 
on the Apologia. Nay, we must go 
farther back, Goethe’s early years 
mark that time, and Strassburg 
Cathedral is the high place, from 
which the Romantic Movement set 
out. We may connect Goethe with 
Walter Scott; Johnson and Burke 
with Coleridge, who again is a dis- 
ciple of Schelling; and Schelling, in 
the days of Newman’s greatest 
power at Oxford, was himself the 


13Dublin Review, May, 1842, p. 533. 
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oracle of Munich. Nor can we 
overlook the learned and devout 
Southey, writer of epics, or Words- 
worth, most _ spiritual - minded 
among English poets, both of whom 
contributed to the great restoration, 
and were heralds of it.’** 


And here I may cite a witness 
whose appearance in this court 
might greatly startle some readers, 
the great Lord Acton, whose mind 
was assuredly not a medieval one, 
obsessed as it was by an enthusi- 
asm for “liberty” which amounted 
to a mania, and led him into de- 
plorable false steps and dangerous 
opinions on more than one grave 
occasion, and undoubtedly biased 
his judgment and warped his sense 
of proportion. All the more val- 
uable therefore, is his little-known 
letter to Simpson in 1859, in which 
he champions the Romantic, and 
especially the Gothic revival with 
generous ardor which would have 
delighted poor Pugin’s heart. 


“My own notions are derived 
from the study of history more 
than of art, and are as narrow as 
in politics. I believe that Gothic 
art declined in an age which was 
fatal to other productions charac- 
teristic of the Middle Ages, and es- 
pecially to those ideas of which art 
is the instrument and symbol, and 
that it was forgotten as completely 
as medizval history, law, poetry, 
etc., during the ages in which the 
pagan revival prevailed. Steffens, 
an excellent German, said well that 
Cologne Cathedral was a discovery 
of the nineteenth century, as Pom- 
peii had been of the eighteenth. 
I can only consider Gothic art as a 
part of the medizval revival which 
distinguishes our age and seems to 


14Life of Newman._ Chap. iv., pp. 148, 149. 
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me as important as the revival of 
pagan learning in the fifteenth cen- 


tury. It is the culminating point 
of my reactionary and contracted 
opinions that a Grecian building, 
especially a church, seems to me 
as great an anachronism now as an 
invocation of Apollo and the muses 
in a poem.”?5 


That verdict may not improbably 
hold good when the voices now so 
confidently proclaiming that Gothic 
is dead beyond recall are scattered 
to the winds. The life and activity 
of a genius like Sir Giles Scott 
should give pause to those who hold 
that the present swing back to 
classicism (or what passes for 
such) will be permanent. The re- 
action itself so far as it affected 
Christians, was due not to any 
deep-rooted dislike of Gothic, but 
to a surfeit of mechanical copy 
work that libeled this great school 
of building-craft. To which Mr. 
Cram would add the early death 
of the great Bentley, who showed 
at Watford what Gothic would be. 
At present it may be said that all 
the Christian forms of art are stim- 
ulating good work in England, with 
happy results at Ampleforth, 
Downside, Norwich, Oxted, Sher- 
ingham, Edgbaston, Beccles, Read- 
ing, Droitwich and other places. 

It should not be forgotten that in 
its wider sense medieval includes 
Saracenic art as well as Byzantine 
and Romanesque. Gothic never 
achieved universality, although it 
bade fair at one time to do so, and 
gained triumphs in Cyprus and in 
the Holy Land itself. “The sub- 
ject of the following chapters is 
what has been commonly known as 
‘Arab’ or ‘Mohammedan’ Art. Both 


15Cardinal Gasquet, Lord Acton and Gis 
Circle, pp. 57-58. 
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these terms are misleading—for the 
artists in this style were seldom 
Arabs and many of them were 
Christians—and the general term 
‘Saracenic’ has therefore  substi- 
tuted. ‘Saracen,’ which means 
simply Eastern, was the universal 
designation of Muslims in the Mid- 
die Ages . . . The word Saracenic, 
implying the two ideas of Oriental 
and medizval.”’*¢ 


No one seriously condemns the 
Christian Renaissance as a whole, 
but only its mistakes and exaggera- 
tions. Even Pugin admitted the 
grandeur of Michelangelo’s dome. 
One may lament the destruction, 
however necessary it may been 
deemed, of old St. Peter’s, without 
belittling the new; one may wish 
the life of Gothic had been every- 
where prolonged as it was in fa- 
vored and remote regions, in Spain, 
Brittany and Westphalia, for in- 
stance, without “wishing away” 
St. Peter’s or even the Gesi, posi- 
tive achievements of undeniable ex- 
cellence, although their style may 
not appeal to all. 

The condemnation of the Pagan 
Renaissance has been written in 
sternly eloquent terms by one who 
has been himself too lightly de- 
scribed as a “humanist,” the great 
Leo XIII. 


“Sad it is to call to mind how 
the harmful and lamentable rage 
for innovation which rose to a cli- 
max in the sixteenth century, threw 
first of all into confusion the Chris- 
tian religion, and next, by natu- 
ral sequence, invaded the precincts 
of philosophy, whence it spread 
amongst all classes of society. 
From this source, as from a foun- 


16Stanley Lane Poole, The Art of the Sara- 
cens in Egypt. 1886. ‘ace. 
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tainhead, burst forth all those later 
tenets of unbridled license which, 
in the midst of the terrible up- 
heavals of the last century, were 
wildly conceived and boldly pro- 
claimed as the principles and foun- 
dation of that new jurisprudence 
which was not merely previously 
unknown, but was at variance on 
many points with not only the 
Christian, but even with the natural 
law.”?* 


The hostility shown to Greek by 
the pontiffs of machinedom has 
indirectly done good in so far as it 
has led classicists to examine their 
consciences, abate unjust preten- 
sions, and. purify their motives. 
The classics are more convincingly 
defended now than they were in 
the day of their triumph. And it 
will be found that their reasonable 
defenders approximate, consciously 
or unconsciously, to the position 
always taken with regard to them 
by Holy Church. In his address to 
the Classical Association at Oxford, 
on May 28, 1904, Professor Mackail 
said: 

“But the objections which may 
be urged against science or modern: 
languages as preponderating ele- 
ments of education are no less ap- 
plicable to Greek and Latin as they 
are often taught and studied. Two- 
thirds of the study of the classics 
is vitiated by that very narrow- 
ness of outlook and over-specialisa- 
tion of research which is the defect 
of science as an educational instru- 
ment.”2* 

The same authority very proud- 
ly repudiates any superstitious re- 
gard for every document that hap- 
pens to be ancient Greek or Ro- 
man, for every work of art dating 


itImmortale Det. 


18Classical Studies. 1925, pp. 1-14. 
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from that time within those re- 
gions. If the English language were 
to perish, the works of Martin 
Tupper, Sir Lewis Morris, Marie 
Corelli, and others, exhumed in 
some future time, might be of some 
linguistic value, as would a baker’s 
bill of Alexandria, but not there- 
fore deserving to rank as “classics.” 


“Again it may be stated with 
some emphasis that much in Greek 
and Latin literature is of no par- 
ticular value, and its study has no 
appreciable claim on our regard. 
The brutal dexterity of later Greek 
art, the laboured pedantry of the 
Latin decadence, are objects mere- 
ly for the scientific study of special- 
ists. Even in the classical periods 
there is much of secondary value, 
much which is dead language. 
From this point of view Gregory 
the First and Amr ibn el’ Asi, if 
they were really responsible for the 
destruction of the Palatine and Al- 
exandrian libraries, might be reck- 
oned as unconscious benefactors of 
classical studies, and as having in- 
herited the practical sagacity of 
Roman administrators and the un- 
compromising logic of Greek think- 
ers,””!9 


Only an _ unthinking idolatry 
would ascribe an extravagant val- 
ue to a document merely because it 
happens to be written in old Greek 
(for Greek is not a dead language) 
or Latin. Washing bills, invita- 
tions to supper, have no great in- 
trinsic value, whatever be their 
idiom. Accidentally they may be 
of high linguistic value; so may 
the vulgarest graffiti upon the walls 
of Pompeii or Brighton. By mag- 
nifying every ancient pagan notable 
into a demigod and every pagan ut- 


19Ildem. 
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terance into an oracle, the human- 
ists cultivated a radically false, un- 
Christian and irrational state of 
mind leading straight to unbelief. 
The true classicist will be quick 
to acknowledge the greatness of 
the medieval masterpieces. Holy 
Church sanctions neither the ex- 
travagances of the humanists nor 
the exaggerations of the ultra-ro- 
mantic. She takes Dante to her 
heart but also gently corrects those 
who, like Gaume, would banish his 
patron Vergil. Benedict XV. it will 
be remembered, especially praised 
Dante. 

A mark of the pagan spirit in 
humanism was the idolatrous and 
superstitious cult of form. Form 
was everything. Let a thing be 
said elegantly, and it should pass 
with them for excellent. The 
Breviary hymns they would scorn 
have outlasted the brief vogue of 
the forgotten Vida and Sannazaro. 
True Christian genius, like that of 
Michelangelo, drew inspiration in- 
deed from classical masterpieces, 
but so as to produce a masterpiece 
far surpassing and outdaring them 
all, the dome of St. Peter’s which 
is strikingly original, and utterly 
remote from vapid _ imitation. 
Classicism suggested but grace en- 
abled him to perfect a beauty of 
form unmatched in its own kind. 

Francis Thompson, the master of 
words and rhythms, gives this an- 
swer to the pedantic Renaissance 
overcult of form. Of Shelley he 
says: “Indeed, when his diction is 
richest, nevertheless the poetry so 
dominates the expression that we 
only feel the latter as an atmos- 
phere until we are satiated with 
the former; then we discover with 
surprise to how imperial a vesture 
we had been blinded by gazing on 
the face of his song. A lesson, this, 





















deserving to be conned by a gen- 
eration so opposite in tendency as 
our own: a lesson that in poetry, 
as in the Kingdom of God, we 
should not take thought too great- 
ly wherewith we shall be clothed, 
but seek first the spirit, and all 
these things will be added unto 
us.””20 

The same thought is beautifully 
voiced by Montgomery Carmichael 
in his Sambuca. Richard Rolle of 
Hampole in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, had some right, after all, to 
exclaim 


“For I rek noght, thogh the ryme 
be rude 
If the maters thar-of be gude.”* 


Perfection of form was, it will 
hardly be disputed, the supreme 
merit of the pre-Christian classics. 
The beauty and excellence of the 
instrument far exceeded the beauty 
of the thoughts it had to convey. 
Those at the best were only what 
nature could compass with the aid 
of flotsam and jetsam from the 
primitive revelation. All good 
comes from God and returns to 
Him. All talents find their scope 
and fulfillment in His praise. And 
the Church is His ambassador, His 
Bride. It is at once her right and 
her custom to adapt and bring into 
His service whatever excellence she 
finds in human achievement. The 
true vocation of the humanists, had 
they been faithful to it, was to 
adapt the ancient perfection of 
idiom to Christian verity, a work 
which, faithfully carried out, 
would not have issued in barren 
imitation of antiquity or Procrus- 
tean mutilation of medieval master 
work. Michelangelo was moved 


20Dublin Review, July, 1908, pp. 45-6. 
2i1“Pricke of Conscience,” 9585-6. 
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to place the dome of the Pantheon 
above the Basilica of Constantine, 
and he achieved a work of marvel- 
ous originality. 


“As long as we give seven pre- 
cious years of youth to the assidu- 
ous, unflagging study of pagan au- 
thors, to the entire exclusion from 
our studies of the Christian class- 
ics, can we be surprised if the si- 
lent, unheeded conflux of the two 
streams—the ancient and the mod- 
ern paganisms—should insensibly 
carry away many a youth from 
the noble mission for which he was 
destined in the Church of God? If 
the Church has entered upon a new 
phase in her relations to the world, 
it may surely be necessary to re- 
vise the methods of education 
which sprung up amidst the evils 
of the sixteenth century, and to 
turn to better account the years 
dedicated to the study of humani- 
ties, which form the remote prep- 
aration for the priesthood. 

“The study of the Fathers during 
the course of Humanities would 
be productive of other results. It 
would infuse a taste for reading 
the Fathers, which seems at pres-. 

-ent to have been lost. And with 
what great benefit! With what 
benefit to preachers, to confessors 
—and hence to the people! With 
what benefit to the priest himself! 
For importance, authority, learn- 
ing and power, the Fathers stand 
alone in the Church. He who reads 
the Fathers, and has cultivation 
enough to digest and assimilate 
them, so far from finding that he 
has buried his mind, like a relic 
in a mass of antiquity, will come 
forth doubly armed—in armour 
that he can adjust to the times, and 
with weapons that he can wield 
with effect. Non nova sed nove. 
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How few are the priests nowadays 
familiar with the Fathers! They 
all know the estimate in which the 
Church holds their teaching; they 
know the authoritative place they 
take in theology; but they know 
little more than this, for the simple 
reason that during their three or 
four years’ course of theology there 
was not the material time to read 
the Fathers, and during the six or 
seven years when they might have 
formed undying friendship with 
them, their whole time was given 
to Cicero, Virgil and Horace, to 
Xenophon, Homer and Greek 
plays.” 

Thus wrote Cardinal Vaughan in 
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€an any Christian, who weighs 
sincerely the things of time and 
eternity in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary, doubt that Cardinal 
Vaughan, a master of both theory 
and practice in the spiritual life, 
was right in his protest against 
the excessive devotion given to the 
classics? Contempt of the patris- 
tic Latin and Greek is now a note 
of ignorance and bad taste. Great 
Christian classicists like Professor 
Phillimore praise and edit the me- 
dieval Latin hymns, or defend, like 
Sir William Ramsay, the excellence 
of St. Basil’s Greek, or vigorously 
champion, like Msgr. Canon Barry, 
(notably in the Dublin Review of 


Lady Herbert’s St. John Baptist de July, 1906), “the Holy Latin 
Rossi. tongue.” 
SAA 
















MARSH TWILIGHT 
By Mariz BLAKE 


Here where a singing quiet fills the dusk, 
Borne on a drowsy river from afar, 

Lay down your burden, pilgrim, and receive 
The ancient benediction of a star. 


Beyond the shadowy stretches of the miles, 

See how the lingering sunset embers gleam, 
While minstrel pines from out their scented dark, 
Murmur in muted rhythms as they dream. 


Thus, far withdrawn from rancor and revolt, 
Muse for a little space how Life could be 

A tranquil promise of un-ending light, 

A quiet river winding out to sea. 




















EVE LEADS THE ELEPHANT 


By CHarLEs B. DRISCOLL 


R. FREMONT MONROE was 

perhaps the most dejected 
mayoralty candidate in the known 
world. He sat in his darkened lit- 
tle law office, his back to his flat- 
top golden oak desk, feet upon the 
broad window sill, gazing down 
twenty stories upon the lanes of 
light. 

Pete Summerall, city editor of 
the Anthropolis Daily News, had 
just telephoned to assure Monroe 
that the ballots thus far counted 
made his nomination in the pri- 
mary certain. 

“The Sixth Ward is complete 
now, though it’s only ten o’clock,” 
Pete had said, “and the totals are 
all to the good. It’s you and Tod 
Crawley for the grand race. Of 
course Crawley leads you by a good 
margin, but we expected that. He’d 
naturally lead in the primary, be- 
ing mayor now, and you not being 
so very well known. But the News 
is going to fix that. You'll be well 
enough known before the end of 
this thirty days’ campaign.” 

“Well, thanks,” the candidate 
had answered, not very enthusias- 
tically. “That’s good of you, 
Pete. If it hadn’t been for the 
News nobody would have known 
that I was in the primary.” 

“Don’t mention it. It’s not my 
fault anyway. Old Man Crossley, 
who owns me and the News, is hold- 
ing a powwow in the Ark right 
now with a couple of billion-dollar 
cronies of his, and he’s asked three 
times for the latest figures to make 
sure that you’re nominated against 
Crawley. You know how much 
the Old Man loves the mayor. It 





looks as though you might count 
on the News and your old pal, Pete, 
to see you through this little bat- 
tle.” 

“Huh. Well. It’s all very inter- 
esting. I'll have a lot to say when 
I see you. And the Old Man’s in 
the Ark, you say? Afraid of a del- 
uge or a landslide?” 

“Nope. The owner, publisher 
and proprietor has official quarters 
behind a row of stately executive 
offices on the top floor here, you 
know, and you approach by lanes 
and byways, kind of stealthily, to 
the sound-proof heaven. We call it 
the Ark of the Covenant to distin- 
guish it from the sanctum sanc- 
torum of the mere editor. Con- 
gratulations, and come in and see 
us. You’re four columns wide in 
the extra we’re just getting on the 
street.” 

As Monroe turned to the win- 
dow he murmured: 

“Damn! Damn! Damn!” 

And that was when Eve stepped . 
in. 

There was a light in the reception 
room, and Monroe, hearing the out- 
er door open, turned just in time to 
see the young woman stand for a 
moment near this light while she 
looked about to find an occupant. 
He observed that she was dressed in 
a bright sport outfit, the most il- 
luminating items in which were a 
slip-on sweater with big diamonds 
of bright blue running all over it, 
a small white hat over becomingly 
bobbed yellow hair, short white 
skirt, stockings that looked almost 
absent, and low-heeled ivory-tinted 
shoes. An unbiased observer might 
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have said that she stood still only 
a moment, but young Mr. Monroe 
also noted that his visitor had 
large blue eyes, fair skin, a boyish 
figure and—freckles. The freck- 
les, he was forced to admit, were 
neither small nor inconspicuous. 

The dejected candidate rose, 
turned on plenty of light, and 
smiled the best smile he could 
think of in the circumstances. 

The visitor advanced to the in- 
ner room, a little triumphantly. 

“So you are here, aren’t you? 
You’re this Fremont Monroe we 
hear so much about to-night. I 
know you by the picture I saw in 
the extra here.” 

And she displayed the extra with 
its big headlines and its pictures 
of the two candidates who had led 
the field of seventeen in the pri- 
maries. 

“See, here you are, right beside 
Mayor Crawley. And you’re to be 
Mayor Monroe by a large majority 
at the election on September 4th, 
—just a month.” 

The candidate had ceased being 
dejected for the moment, but was 
embarrassed, which was almost as 
bad. He said not an intelligible 
word, but stood awkwardly near 
the door, folding and unfolding his 
arms. 

“But you want to know who I 
am,” proceeded the visitor. “I’m 
Eve Shipley, and I’m your press 
agent for the period of the cam- 
paign.” 

She paused to let this introduc- 
tion do its work, and seated her- 
self in the lawyer’s swivel chair 
while the young man struggled to 
recover some of his equanimity. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s mighty 
nice of you. I didn’t know I had 
any press agent at all, and I only 
heard just now that I was nomi- 
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nated. You must have been right 
on the trail of the news. And be- 
sides, as I was just thinking now, 
I have no money to hire press 
agents or run a campaign. You 
see, I’m out of Harvard Law School 
only a year and a half, and I’m no- 
body to be nominating for mayor. 
I haven’t any practice to speak of, 
and that’s only part of the trouble. 
You’d better go and be press agent 
for Crawley before somebody beats 
you to the job.” 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Monroe. 
My salary and expenses are pro- 
vided for by the Triumvirate. You 
see my Dad is Horace Shipley, and, 
as you know, he’s the Shipley that 
owns the steel mills and he doesn’t 
like Tod Crawley and his Gang. 
I don’t know that the mayor is so 
bad as Dad says, because maybe 
they don’t make ’em that bad, but 
anyway he’s in for a lot of fun in 
this campaign. I just came from 
the meeting of the Triumvirate, my 
Dad, Old Crossley of the News, and 
Arlington Powers, the theater man. 
They’re going to elect you and I’m 
to write the dope. And I’m here 
right now to interview you for 
publication.” 

“Do I understand that you are a 
newspaper woman, Miss ah—Miss 
Shipley?” 

“No, you don’t understand ex- 
actly all that, Mr. Candidate. But 
I told you that my Dad and Old 
Man Crossley are as thick as 
thieves. And lately I’ve been do- 
ing the begging for the New Zodlog- 
ical Society’s Greater Zoo Fund. 
Begging for money from the rich 
people led me from bad to worse, 
and I found myself begging for 
publicity in the newspapers, and so 
I got acquainted at the News. 
They tell me I’ve got a good eye 
for publicity. Anyway, the Trium- 




















virate says I’m to elect you, and I 
suppose I am.” 

“You have a heavier job on your 
hands than you think,” said the 
candidate, as if remembering some 
sad thing. He sat on the window 
seat and gazed at the floor. 

“Oh, I’m not a bit discouraged. 
And this interview has got to be 
in the early editions of the News 
to-morrow, so here goes. Let me 
see,” and the interviewer produced 
pad and pencil, just as no real in- 
terviewer does outside of a movie 
film. But Eve had seen the movie 
interviewers at work and hadn’t 
seen the real live reporters inter- 
viewing, and besides, she wanted to 
make some notes. 

“I guess I’m safe in saying that 
the candidate is tall, slender, hand- 
some, weight about one hundred 
and seventy-five; is that right?” 

“Yes, as right as the rest of it. 
A hundred and ninety, to be exact. 
But is that the way you interview?” 

“It’s the way J interview. And 
dark complexion, brown eyes, but 
I'll have to wait till I get to writ- 
ing it to say what kind of brown 
eyes, for I’m lame on adjectives. 
A year and a half out of college, 
you said, and did you say married 
or single?” 

“Extremely single,” answered 
the young lawyer, and it was evi- 
dent even to his self-composed in- 
terviewer that he was becoming 
embarrassed again. 

“Oh, isn’t that fine. Why, it 
ought to be easy to elect a good- 
looking single man. Such a nov- 
elty. And we'll not forget to men- 
tion the tiny black mustache and 
the rather preoccupied air.” 

“You are a disconcerting inter- 
viewer and press agent,” Monroe 
charged, awakening from the con- 
templation of the thought that large 
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freckles do not necessarily make a 
girl homely. He had turned the 
idea over twice and reached the 
tentative conclusion that if a girl 
had yellow hair and good features, 
especially with a rather straight 
nose such as, for instance—. And 
then the allusion to his preoccu- 
pied air had given him his third 
attack of that strangely embar- 
rassed feeling which he felt sure 
his visitor could detect in him. 

“If you want to know what I’m 
preoccupied about, I guess you 
ought to be told, since you’ve taken 
on the job of electing me. There 
is no issue to campaign on. I’m all 
nominated and press agented and 
everything right now, but nobody 
has ever thought to furnish me with 
an issue. Can your Triumvirate fix 
that up?” 

“Do you really have to have an 
issue?” 

“Well, figure it out for yourself. 
There is nothing much to be said 
against the present administration 
except that Crawley is supported by 
the Gang, and that’s such an old, 
worn-out allegation that the town 
quit paying any attention to it 
twenty years ago. Crawley is well 
known and _ generally popular. 
They call him the Cowboy Mayor, 
and of course we all know that 
doesn’t mean anything, but it helps 
to make him solid with the electo- 
rate. Your father and the News 
and Arlington Powers dislike 
Crawley for reasons of their own, 
and maybe they know he’s crooked 
in some ways, but they can’t prove 
it. And I’m just a youngster, im- 
pecunious and unknown, with 
nothing to recommend me except 
that the Triumvirate induced me 
to run for the nomination. I won’t 
campaign on the old issue of the 
Gang. What then?” 
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The amateur press agent bit her 
pencil and looked grave. 

“Anyway,” she said, as if decid- 
ing something, “I’m going right 
home and write this first interview 
with our next mayor. It’s a late 
hour for a young politician to be 
visiting strange men in their of- 
fices. No, thanks. Dad has called 
around for me, I see, and the car 
is waiting down there. That’s a 
sign the consultation of the Big 
Three has broken up, and I must 
be getting to work. 

“Mayn’t I put you down for 
about ten dollars for the Greater 
Zoo Fund? I’m not going to stop 
collecting money for the animal 
collection, even if I do have to elect 
you. Thanks, that'll be another 
little item in the story. Mr. Mon- 
roe is a great lover of animals, 
and has donated to the Zodlogical 
Society’s fund so that Anthropolis 
children may be entertained and 
instructed by the Greater Zoo. 
Good night.” 

And out she went. 

“Why, no,” mused Fremont 
Monroe as he sat, an hour later, 
still looking down at the city, now 
fast blinking off to sleep. “No. 
Freckles are not necessarily ugly. 
If there are mitigating circum- 
stances. But what is the use of 
running for office without an issue?” 

His dejection was evident 
enough, but somewhat less _ pro- 
found than it had been earlier in 
the night. 


* * * 


The Daily News announced next 
day that it was for Fremont Mon- 
roe for mayor. The editorial was 
headed: 


THE HOUR HAS STRUCK 
FOR A CHANGE! 
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It contained no great quantity of in- 
formation, but the lack of an issue 
never daunts a good _ editorial 
writer, so there was some brave 
language in the composition. 
Mostly the editorial consisted of 
repetitions of the title, variously 
phrased. 

The Truth Seeker and the Times, 
morning papers, and the Pioneer, 
evening, were portly and porten- 
tous in their summaries and inter- 
pretations of the primary results. 
They agreed that Mayor Crawley 
was more popular with the peo- 
ple than ever before, and that the 
campaign would be quiet because 
the opposition, “represented by a 
young lawyer named Monroe,” as 
the Pioneer explained, had really 
nothing to make a campaign about. 

Tod Crawley had held the office 
of mayor for five consecutive terms. 
He had the factory wards well or- 
ganized, and the business organiza- 
tions had no quarrel with him be- 
cause he always deferred to their 
wishes when there was a public 
issue in which they had a legitimate 
interest. Long ago the News had 
surprised the Crawley forces in the 
midst of the campaign by publish- 
ing a sensational story dug up by 
News investigators. It alleged that 
Cowboy Tod had shot his brother- 
in-law in Arizona twenty years be- 
fore, and had fled under the alias 
of John Carson. 

Crawley had taken this bull by 
both horns and raised himself on 
high. He admitted that the whole 
story was true, but pointed out that 
it was not quite complete. He had 
shot his brother-in-law for beating 
Crawley’s sister, the beater’s wife, 
and he added that he learned some 
years later that “unfortunately, the 
wound had not proved fatal.” 

This incident had made Crawley 





















more popular than ever, and in 
that campaign he swamped the op- 
position. Since then no strong 
campaign had been made against 
him, because he was considered un- 
beatable. 

All this was heavy in the air 
when the Triumvirate of the oppo- 
sition met in the private office of 
John Crossley, publisher, to pick 
a campaign committee and deter- 
mine upon a plan of action. The 
finances of the campaign were not 
worrying anybody. Crossley, Ship- 
ley and Powers were willing and 
able to finance the campaign them- 
selves, but they would open a fund, 
it was agreed, and ask for popular 
donations, just to let everybody 
share in the battle. 

But what would they do for an 
issue? 

Monroe was called in. He knew 
the three who had determined to 
make him mayor, whether or no, 
only very slightly. He felt a little 
out of place in the conference, as 
an outsider who might have chanced 
in by mistake might feel, or as a 
plumber who might have to con- 
tinue his pipe-fitting in an emer- 
gency while grave matters that he 
should not hear were being dis- 
cussed around about him. 

Crossley, nearly seventy but very 
alert, sat at his desk. He was al- 
most completely bald, but wore 
sparse and antiquated mutton 
chops to indicate that hair was not 
against any of his personal rules. 
He was tall and thin, and his small 
blue eyes twinkled often, as though 
he realized that everything is some- 
what of a joke but must be han- 
dled just as though one were in 
earnest about it. 

Shipley was twenty years young- 
er, short, stocky, dark, and wore 
nose glasses on a gold chain, evi- 
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dently to lend a touch of refinement 
to a rather round and bony face. 

Powers was not more than forty, 
a very successful amusement pro- 
moter, and always willing to “play 
with” Crossley and Shipley because 
of their personal and financial in- 
terests in some of his ventures. 
He wore his black hair combed 
back straight from his narrow, 
high forehead, and his face was 
dark, keen, and decisive looking. 

Into this company the young 
lawyer walked diffidently. All rose 
to greet him and to offer congratu- 
lations, but Crossley did not waste 
much time in formalities. 

“We've got a good candidate and 
everything else we need, but we 
haven’t any issue. Monroe, what’s 
the issue in this campaign?” 

An hour of pointless talk fol- 
lowed. Monroe cheerfully admitted 
that there wasn’t anything to fight 
about in the campaign except the 
old Gang issue, and from the first 
declared that he would refuse to 
be made any kind of martyr to a 
campaign on that dead issue. 

When the deliberations had 
reached no point and tempers were 
getting a little bit frayed, Eve. 
walked in unannounced. She car- 
ried a Home Edition of the News 
proudly in her right hand. 

“Since I’m this candidate’s press 
agent, I thought I'd better be in on 
the conferring. Hello Dad. How 
do you do, Mr. Crossley, Mr. Pow- 
ers. Have you found an issue for 
me to write about, Mr. Monroe?” 

The conference accepted Eve as 
a welcome diversion. It was ex- 


plained that the problem of finding 
an issue was then before the house, 
and complimentary remarks were 
made about the new press agent’s 
story and interview in the News of 
the day. 
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“Well, I’ve got an issue, and it’s 
a good one,” the young woman an- 
nounced. She gave the newspaper 
in her hand a significant wave to- 
ward the supposedly waiting world. 

“We're open to suggestion, Miss 
Shipley,” the publisher said, with 
a merrier twinkle than usual in his 
little eyes. He settled back in his 
deep chair to be amused. 

“This is it. The paper reports, 
in a small item here on page one, 
that Barney is dead. Barney was 
the elephant at the Zoo, you know. 
The only one we had. The kids 
were all wild about him, and used 
to ride on his back by the dozen 
at a time. Now he’s dead, and the 
town will get good and mad if it 
is told the truth about it all.” 

Up to this point the men seemed 
to be only mildly amused. 

“And what’s the issue got to do 
with Barney, or Barney with the is- 
sue, Eve?” asked her father. 

But Eve was very much in ear- 
nest. 

“Why Barney is the issue, of 
course. Anybody can see that. 
I’ve been raising money for the 
Greater Zoo, you know, under the 
Zodlogical Society. And I’ve had to 
get acquainted out at the Zoo in 
order to be able to talk to people 
about the animals and write pieces 
for the papers about the need of 
the money. The News has been 
just grand to us, Mr. Crossley,” and 
this won the chairman of the con- 
ference over to Eve’s plan in ad- 
vance of its statement, “so that I’ve 
raised more than twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars already, and we're go- 
ing to get fifty thousand. But the 
Zoo is mismanaged under Crawley’s 
administration. They have peanut 
politicians to take care of the ani- 
mals, and so the animals die. 
“The fact is that the Zodlogical 
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Society directors don’t want to turn 
this fund over to the mayor for 
buying animals, because they 
know the animals will die as soon 
as they find out they’re being taken 
care of by ward politicians. You 
can’t fool an elephant. They had a 
pill looking after Barney, and poor 
old Barney just couldn’t stand pills, 
so he turned over and expired.” 

“That sounds’ reasonable 
enough,” ventured Powers. “But 
how’ll the public receive our lines 
if we go out front with that kind 
of a song-and-dance act? No dis- 
respect, Miss Shipley, but—” 

“Well, I'll leave it to you wise 
men to fix up the presentation of 
the issue in a dignified way. I’ve al- 
ready got my story written for to- 
morrow’s News. It quotes Doctor 
Burns to the effect that Barney died 
of sunstroke from being left staked 
out in the hot sun all summer. I 
guess that won’t make the kids and 
their parents mad. Leave it to me 
and we'll elect this candidate of 
ours.” 

“If I may venture an opinion, 
as a slightly interested friend of the 
court,” spoke up Monroe, “I may 
say that I want to be mayor for no 
very good reason, but maybe it’s 
because I want to become better 
known and thus get a better law 
practice. I think that’s as good a 
reason as most candidates have for 
running, and it’s good enough, but 
I realize it won’t do as an issue to 
go to the people with. But I do 
object to circusing. I’m not going 
after the circus sort of law prac- 
tice, and what little I’ve got would 
be jeopardized if I were to go out 
ballyhooing about an_ elephant. 
If the organization wants to elect 
a man on an elephant issue, it’s too 
bad, because I’m afraid I’m _ the 
wrong man.” 























“Mr. Monroe, I take it, doesn’t 
like my little scheme,” said Eve, 
quietly, but without looking up 
from her paper. 

“If you'll all excuse me, I must 
keep an appointment. I’m over- 
due several minutes at the office 
right now,” said the young lawyer, 
taking in the company with a bow. 
And he was off. 

But the elephant issue prevailed 
in the council. Powers was won 
over by the reflection that animal 
acts always go well with audiences. 
Shipley did not require much per- 
suading, since he was an indulgent 
father and was immensely enter- 
tained by the spectacle of his aris- 
tocratic daughter performing as a 
practical politician and press agent. 
The editor, managing editor and 
editorial writers of the News were 
called in for consultation, and all 
agreed that this would be a most 
interesting kind of campaign to 
promote in the paper. They fore- 
saw a fine time and a lot of fun. 

Eve’s story about Barney’s death 
and the causes contributory there- 
to appeared in the News next day, 
prominently displayed with a large 
picture of Barney as he was in life. 
There was a sarcastic editorial on 
page one, entitled “Who killed 
Barney?” ‘There was left not the 
slightest ground for doubting that 
the malefactor was none less than 
the distinguished Mayor Tod Craw- 
ley. 

Monroe’s disgust with “circus- 
ing” was such that for several days 
he would have nothing to do with 
the campaign, and insisted that he 
would refuse to discuss Barney in 
any public address. Mayor Craw- 
ley already had announced that he 
would make no campaign. 

At the end of a week Monroe was 
called upon to make a speech be- 
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fore the Hungarian Society. He 
made a colorless address about the 
duties of citizens and the future of 
Anthropolis. He realized that he 
was making no impression. 

But Eve had been writing signed 
articles daily in the News about the 
Zoo, the life and virtues of the late 
Barney, the new fund for purchase 
of more animals, and interviews 
with eminent zodlogists about the 
care of elephants and the proper 
management of animals in captiv- 
ity. Editorial comment always 
followed up the articles. And the 
News was read. It had the largest 
circulation in the city, though it 
was looked upon as “yellow” by 
the more dignified citizens. 

When Monroe had seated him- 
self, therefore, at the end of a for- 
ty-minute address, a loud voice de- 
manded from the rear of the hall: 

“What about Barney?” 

The candidate was somewhat 
chagrined. There was nothing to 
do, however, but justify the attacks 
that had been made upon the Zoo 
management, so Monroe began to 
explain that Barney undoubtedly 
had been killed by sunstroke, or 
by illness induced by exposure to | 
the sun for long periods. 

A heckler arose: 

“Will the speaker please tell us 
whether the elephants carry um- 
brellas in Africa and India?” 

This got a shout of laughter 
from the audience, and Monroe’s 
ire boiled while he waited for the 
noise to subside. He sailed into 
his questioner’s position. He ex- 
plained, as to a child, that elephants 
neither carried umbrellas nor stood 
all day, for months, in the direct 
glare of the sun, when they were 
at large. He quoted the elephant 


men and naturalists whom he had 
seen mentioned in Eve’s articles. 
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He inquired whether his ques- 
tioner claimed to know more about 
elephants than the eminent Doctor 
Hornaday, of the Bronx Zoo, who 
had been quoted as saying that an 
elephant in captivity might die of 
ills brought on by over-exposure to 
the sun’s rays. 

From this point the speaker 
warmed up to a general denuncia- 
tion of the administration’s han- 
dling of the Zoo, and excoriated the 
keepers and directors of the ani- 
mal exhibit as mere vote-peddlers 
and ex-saloon keepers whose 
knowledge of Zoo-keeping stopped 
with their mastery of the art of 
drawing salaries. It was a great 
speech this time, and got an ova- 
tion from the crowd. 

There was no doubt about the 
issue from that time forward. All 
over town the young lawyer was 
called upon to talk about Barney 
and the Zoo, and he found that it 
would be folly to try to talk about 
anything else. On most of his ex- 
cursions about the city for speech- 
making, Monroe was accompanied 
by his press agent. She climbed 
into his small coupé when that 
seemed convenient, and not infre- 
quently she called at his office for 
him with her own sport model car. 
The two were together throughout 
the campaign at public meetings 
and in conferences. Early in the 
campaign Monroe apologized for 
his lack of coéperation during the 
first week, and for his rudeness 
about the circusing of the cam- 
paign. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Eve re- 
plied, “and you’re coming along 
fine as a circus man now. Besides, 
you were right in the main. You 


will lose your respectable clients, 
likely enough.” 
“If I do, so much the better. ’m 
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getting a good many of the less 
prominent clients already, through 
my appearance before these neigh- 
borhood audiences. And we're hay- 
ing a good time, aren’t we?” 

“A good time? That’s right, we 
are.” 

The opposition press at first ig- 
nored the life and death of Barney 
and the whole zodlogical discus- 
sion. But the issue would not 
down, and letters from subscribers 
demanded that certain questions 
be answered. The most insistent 
of these questions was, “Who killed 
Barney?” 

Ridicule was the weapon used 
by the Times, and the Pioneer soon 
took up the fun-making also. But 
the indignation about Zoo man- 
agement grew apace, and when 
only seven campaigning days were 
left the Mayor himself took the 
stump to defend his animal keep- 
ers and the curator of the Zoo, a 
former campaign manager of 
Crawley’s. Those last seven days 
furnished the most exciting cam- 
paigning that Anthropolis ever had 
experienced. Crawley was no am- 
ateur in the making of political 
thunder, and the young lawyer who 
was placing the Mayor’s job in 
peril was an excellent wielder of 
invective. During the last five days 
of the campaign all the newspapers 
were into the battle up to and in- 
cluding their ears, and the city was 
possessed by a storm of excitement. 

Billboards in every part of the 
city screamed in red the query: 


WHO KILLED BARNEY? 


Most of the campaign discussions 
were concerned with the same ques- 
tion. There was some talk of mu- 
nicipal mismanagement in other 
departments, and the old Gang is- 




















sue was necessarily brought up, 
but in the main the campaign be- 
gan and ended zodlogically. 


* * * 


Election day fell on Tuesday. 
On the Sunday morning preceding, 
the News announced the decision of 
the trustees of the Zodlogical So- 
ciety that the Greater Zoo Fund, 
now approximating $50,000, would 
not be turned over to “a political 
administration,” but would be held 
in trust until some better plan 
could be arranged for the manage- 
ment of a Zoo. It was intimated 
that the Society might be forced to 
buy land and establish an alto- 
gether new Zodlogical garden, un- 
der the Society’s own management. 

On Sunday evening Eve sprang 
a surprise plan of action upon the 
Triumvirate and the candidate. 

“There’s a small circus on the 
rocks down here at Crossingville, 
an hour and a half by Central Elec- 
tric line from Public Square. It’s 
got one elephant, and her name is 
Colleen Bawn. I was down there 
to-day and saw the layout, and I 
talked to Jerry Walpole, the boss 
of Walpole’s Greatest Show on 
Earth. He’ll sell Colleen Bawn, 
with title properly guaranteed, for 
two thousand dollars. She’s worth 
three thousand anyway. Great 
big brute. What do you think?” 

The question was addressed to 
the company in general. Powers 
answered; the others smiled: 

“Well, that’s interesting to any- 
body that’s in the market for ele- 
phants. Can you put Colleen to 
work and win this election Tues- 
day?” 

“Yes, that’s just why I’m talking 
about her. You didn’t think I 
wanted to use her to go to dances 
on, did you?” 
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Powers was properly silenced. 
The others hunted in their pockets 
for matches, wrote upon pads of 
paper, and otherwise awaited de- 
velopments. 

“Great enthusiasm for Colleen 


Bawn in camp,” remarked Eve. 
“Now, if you men haven’t got quite 
as much accustomed to circusing 
as I have during this campaign, 
maybe you’re not to blame for 
missing the point here. I want to 
get Colleen Bawn and have her pre- 
sented to the Zoo by friends of 
our candidate, to make up for the 
loss of Barney. That’ll win every 
kid in town, and then it ought 
not to be so very hard to win the 
voters.” 

“Not a bad idea,” commented 
Crossley, who had developed a 
weakness for Eve’s schemes. 

Officers of the Monroe for Mayor 
Committee were summoned forth- 
with to the Ark and presented with 
three thousand dollars, furnished 
by the Triumvirate, to be known 
in this instance as “anonymous 
friends of good government in An- 
thropolis.” 

The Committee was given to un- 
derstand that the money was to be 
used for the purchase of Colleen 
Bawn, the hire for a reasonable pe- 
riod of her mahout, one Mandan, 
now on duty in Crossingville, the 
transportation of the two to An- 
thropolis secretly and without de- 
lay, and the staging of a great sur- 
prise parade on Monday. The 
Committee was further instructed 
that Miss Eve Shipley would act for 
the Triumvirate with full discretion 
in the arrangement of the parade 
and other matters incident to the 
getting of a dollar’s worth of pub- 
licity out of each of three thousand 
dollars. The Committee heartily 
agreed. 
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Colleen Bawn, Jerry Walpole as- 
sured the agents of the Committee, 
was young, docile and dumb. He 
praised her strength and the width 
of her ample back, but he admitted 
that she was designed in the first 
place for a standing position in a 
zoological garden, since she had in 
all her life been able to acquire but 
one modest trick, that of rising on 
her hind legs to salute the national 
anthem. Colleen had been to the 
Walpole Greatest Show on Earth a 
white elephant, though her color 
was anything but that of alabaster. 
The money invested in her would 
have bought many a good clown 
act, said the slightly tipsy show- 
man, and now he would buy clowns 
by the dozen and spend no more 
money on dumb elephants. 

Mandan, the mahout, was turned 
over to the new owners with only 
two weeks of pay in arrears to be 
settled. To make that item square 
the good-hearted showman threw 
in the howdah that Colleen had 
been wont to wear in the grand en- 
try parade. 

In this once gaudy howdah the 
Cleopatra of the hour had been ac- 
customed to ride in all the regal 
splendor of tinsel and frayed vel- 
vet. But the trappings had seen 
their best days. Mandan would 
fix them up and make them smart 
again. Mandan himself was far 
from smart. He answered mono- 
syllabically to all questions, and 
when he received his back pay he 
grinned slightly and disappeared. 
He was lying near the quarters of 
his charge next morning, dead to 
the world, when the parade com- 
mittee was lining up the great pro- 
cession. 

Eve was informed of the defec- 
tion of the mahout and of his utter 
failure to respond to sobering stim- 
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ulants. She rushed with Monroe 
in her car to the trolley terminal, 
where Colleen and her keeper had 
been housed for the night, after 
they had been brought in from 
Crossingville on a flat car. 

“Go ahead with the parade ar- 
rangements, and get the banners 
and the trappings on the elephant. 
I'll lead her,” announced Eve, to the 
consternation of the party. 

She climbed quickly into her car 
again, and gave the wheel to Mon- 
roe. 

“Drive me to the Star Costume 
Shop, on Sixth Street, quick,” she 
said. It was evident that she was 
excited. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and into Monroe’s mind from some- 
where came the seemingly irrele- 
vant thought that freckles are an 
asset to a good-looking girl when 
her face flushed with excitement. 

“Say, Miss Shipley,” he began, as 
they neared the Costume Shop, “I 
wish you wouldn’t monkey with 
that elephant. Honestly, Miss— 
honestly, Eve, she might step on 
you or something. Don’t—” 

His voice was a little shaky. 

Eve gave him a reassuring look. 
It wasn’t a cold look, nor yet an 
impatient one, though she was in 
a hurry. 

“Colleen Bawn is harmless,” she 
said, “and she doesn’t know any- 
thing only to follow after the vehicle 
in front of her. I'll just walk be- 
side her for the proper effect. And 
besides, you’ll ride in the howdah 
and keep an eye on me, won’t you? 
The parade would be rather point- 
less unless our candidate were in 
the place of honor.” 

And so it was done. 

Eve carried the drunken ma- 
hout’s stick and walked by the Col- 
leen’s swaying trunk. She was 
dressed in a many-colored mahout 





























costume, with brick-colored turban 
concealing her short hair altogether, 
red tunic with conspicuous green 
frogs, short red trousers and green 
stockings. She wore her own low- 
heeled shoes for comfort. And al- 
though Colleen Bawn had _ seen 
much of the world in her half cen- 
tury of variegated life, it is quite 
within the bounds of probability 
that this was the first time she had 
ever been led through the streets 
of a big city by a steel king’s daugh- 
ter in a Hindu’s clothes. 

The elephant was a surprise fea- 
ture of the parade. The town had 
been informed that there was to be 
a parade with a surprise in it, but 
the secret of Colleen Bawn had been 
kept, even from the opposition, un- 
til the parade had actually started 
through the streets. 

In gigantic red letters the ban- 
ners that were strung on the floats 
and on the elephant’s sides and 
were carried by boys who marched 
with the bands, inquired: 


WHO KILLED BARNEY? 


The watchers of the parade also 
were informed by banners that this 
was Colleen Bawn, come by grace 
of the generosity of Mr. Monroe’s 
admirers, to live in the place where 
Barney had lived. 

Said one of the signs on the ele- 
phant: 

I LOVE CHILDREN 
BUT I HATE POLITICS 


All went well until the parade 
swung into the Public Square. The 
band that was stationed there 
waited until the elephant was 
alongside. Monroe, leaning from 
his swaying howdah, waved a hand 
to Bill Calloway, the bandmaster, an 
old friend. And Bill, responding 
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in the manner he thought most ap- 
propriate for such a magnificent 


occasion, gave the signal that 
started his forty-piece band on 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Colleen Bawn did her one trick. 

As the clumsy brute began to 
raise her trunk and front legs into 
the air, the trim little mahout was 
heard to scream with terror. She 
reached up with her hook, but had 
no idea how to use the instrument, 
and merely scraped it along on the 
rough hide of the pachyderm as 
she called: 

“Get down, you fool, get down.” 

But Colleen Bawn stood as erect 
as she could on her hind legs, and 
grotesquely tried to lift her right 
front foot to where her forehead 
might have been. 

The heavy wooden howdah, im- 
properly fastened on by laborers 
who were afraid of elephants, 
crashed destructively to the pave- 
ment. 

A car marked “Committee” drew 
alongside the wreckage, and a mo- 
ment later shot through the Pub- 
lic Square with siren screaming. 
In the back seat were the candi- 
date, Doctor James Anderson, who: 
had stepped from the curb to serve, 
and a brilliantly clad little mahout, 
who was weeping violently and oc- 
casionally demanding that the doc- 
tor tell her whether Monroe would 
recover. The mahout called the 
patient Fremont, however. 


* * * 


Late afternoon editions of the 
News announced that the candidate 
would recover, that no bones were 
broken, and that the patient was 
being attended by two doctors, two 
nurses and a mahout. A large pic- 
ture of the latter personage, taken 
during the parade by a News staff 
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photographer, occupied a promi- 
nent place on page one. 

“No harm to throw out a little 
hint of romance in the story,” re- 
marked Pete Summerall, as he 
viewed this work of art. “In fact, 
it’ll carry the vote for our man, and 
just about elect him in case the 
accident hasn’t already done it.” 

The Crawley papers printed 
brief, routine stories of the parade 
disaster. They longed to make fun 
of the affair and dwell on its lu- 
dicrous aspect, but they were afraid 
to loose their humor in view of 
their suspicion that the victim 
might be badly injured. No votes 
are to be made by making sport of 
misfortune. 

Eve did not leave the hospital 
Monday night, nor even doff her 
picturesque parade clothes. She 
watched with the nurses and took 
short naps on a cot. The patient 
sat up in the forenoon of election 
day, but political advisers joined 
with the doctors in insisting that he 
should not leave the hospital until 
after seven o’clock in the evening, 
when the polls closed. 

When the patient was seated in 
a rocker, looking well and appear- 
ing to be in high spirits, Eve wept. 
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“Look here, Fremont,” she said, 
when the nurse had discreetly re- 
tired, “you don’t know how much 
I feel like a paving stone for get- 
ting you into this mess. It was all 
my fault for circusing it—” 

It became necessary to do some- 
thing with a large tear that was un- 
questionably making its way bold- 
ly down her left cheek. She sought 
in both pockets of her red velveteen 
trousers, but the handkerchief was 
missing. In the emergency thus 
arising, she leaned over to wipe 
away the tear with a corner of the 
white sheet that was wrapped about 
the patient. 

So many things rushed into Fre- 
mont Monroe’s mind all at once 
that he felt totally incapable of put- 
ting any one thought into words. 
He did what any sensible young 
man would have done in such an 
emergency. He said nothing at all, 
but drew her face down close to his 
own. As their lips met he was con- 
scious of a pounding of the pulse 
in his head, but he was quite sure 
there was no pain there. 

When the nurse opened the door 
ten minutes later, she hastily closed 
it again, being a very astute and 
capable nurse. 

















THE CATHEDRAL’ 


By A. RAYBOULD 


INCE Victor Hugo threw his vivid 

pictures of human passion 
against the gray walls of Notre 
Dame how many writers have not 
chosen one or other of the great 
Gothic cathedrals as a stage for ro- 
mance or drama—as a background 
for the strivings or ambitions of 
the human soul. 

These great Gothic piles do not 
cease to inspire even when the re- 
ligion which conceived and erected 
them has been destroyed or forgot- 
ten. Records written in ages long 
past, and perhaps unreadable to 
the modern mind, they yet remain 
a testimony to what the skill of 
man once accomplished, and as 
such do not fail to stimulate the 
imagination of writer and artist, 
even though the faith which in- 
spired that skill may be ignored 
or misunderstood. 

In the three books here consid- 
ered it is interesting to note how 
three authors, men of different na- 
tionalities, and of different reli- 
gious outlook, have approached this 
subject of the “Cathedral.” Huys- 
mans, a Frenchman and convinced 
Catholic, has made of it a summary 
of the gospel of symbolism of which 
he is an exponent; Heinrich Herm, 
also a Frenchman and a Catholic, 
but strongly influenced by German 
thought, and writing in German, has 
made of it a symbol of cultural 
unity, and of possible national rec- 
onciliation; Hugh Walpole, an Eng- 
lishman, not influenced apparently 
by any religious belief, but rather 


Heinrich 
Hugh Walpole: The 


1J. K. Huysmans: La Cathédrale. 
Herm: Dome im Feuer. 
Cathedral. 





by the negation of faith’s possibili- 
ties, has made of it a symbol of 
fear. 

To Huysmans, the symbolist, 
Chartres cathedral is the open book 
of the Middle Ages: 


“The Middle Ages which knew 
that all things on earth are but 
signs and symbols, that the visible 
exists but as a cover to the invisi- 
ble, the Middle Ages which in con- 
sequence were not duped as we are 
by appearances . . . Convinced that 
the only aim of importance to man, 
the only end to be attained here be- 
low, was to enter into relations with 
Heaven, and to forestall death by 
mingling as much as possible in 
this life with God, the Middle Ages 
drew souls by submitting them to a 
cloistral discipline, snatching them 
in this way from their earthly pre- 
occupations and their carnal views, 
and directing them to thoughts of 
renunciation and penance; to ideas 
of justice and love.” 


In the perfect beauty of Chartres 
cathedral Huysmans, the ezsthete, 
sees the symbol of supernal beauty. 
In it he reads the story of the soul, 
the soul chosen in her beauty to be 
the bride of God. 

If the wonder of Chartres at first 
slightly frightens Durtal, his fear 
is lost in joy: 


“He felt himself both happy and 
terrified; lifted as he was out of 
himself by the aspect at once for- 
midable and exquisite of Notre 
Dame. Was it not surprising in its 
grandeur and delicacy, this cathe- 
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dral sprung from one great effort, 
fashioned in the image of the soul 
that had conceived it; relating the 
life of that soul; its ascension 
through the mystic ways; rising 
little by little into the light, pass- 
ing through the contemplative life 
of the transept, and having arrived 
at the choir resting there in the 
full brightness of the unitive way; 
far from the purgative paths of the 
obscure nave. And this ascension of 
the soul accompanied and seconded 
by the troops of angels, of apostles, 
and prophets, of the just, standing 
in their glorified bodies like up- 
right torches, and serving as an es- 
cort of honor to the cross reclining 
on the pavement [Huysmans’ idea 
is that the cathedral represents by 
its form the Cross with the body 
of the Crucified, and that the whole 
church is conceived as surround- 
ing this image] and to the image 
of the Mother erected at every step 
within the immense shrine.” 


To Huysmans Chartres cathedral 
is the supreme appeal of art as in- 
spired by faith. He finds every 
scrap of tracery fraught with a 
meaning and every bit of carving 
charged with a message. 


“It [the cathedral] is the sum- 
ming up of heaven and of earth— 
of heaven, of which the serried 
ranks of its inhabitants: prophets, 
patriarchs, angels, saints light with 
their diaphanous bodies the inte- 
rior of the church, singing the glo- 
ries of the Mother and the Son:— 
of the earth, because it preaches the 
rising of the soul, the ascension of 
man, indicating clearly to all Chris- 
tians the whole itinerary of the 
spiritual life. To understand this 
symbolism we must enter by the 
royal portal, pass through the nave, 
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the transept, and the choir, the 
three successive stages of the ascetic 
life, in order to reach the head of 
the Cross where reposes, girt with 
its crown of chapels, the head and 
bent neck of the Christ—indicated 
by the deflected axe of the choir :— 
there, we have arrived at the uni- 
tive life, quite close to the Virgin, 
who no longer sighs beneath the 
tree as in the dolorous scene of 
Calvary, but who, veiled by the 
appearance of the sacristy, still 
watches by the head of her Son, re- 
maining near Him to listen to His 
voice and be consoled by Him. And 
this allegory of the mystic life, 
shewn by the interior, is completed 
by the outside of the edifice with 
its aspect of supplication. Over- 
come by the joy of union the soul, 
in despair with this present life, 
aspiring only to escape the Ge- 
henna of the flesh, adjures the 
Spouse with the raised arms of her 
towers to have pity on her, to come 
and lift her by the joined hands of 
her belfries, to snatch her from 
this earth and to conduct her to 
Heaven.” 


Huysmans’ whole interest cen- 
ters round the influence of this 
symbolism upon the soul. He 
pushes his gospel of symbolism too 
far; but he knows his thirteenth 
century, knows it in all its finesses, 
and recognizes in consequence, that 
every stone in Gothic of the best 
period was destined to convey a 
meaning, and that it voiced a sym- 
bolism which spoke to all because 
it was based upon a faith that was 
universal. It was intended to ex- 
press not only man’s longing after 
God but the whole teaching of the 
Church with regard to the means 
to be employed in order to attain 
to this union. To the Frenchman 
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and formalist the realization in per- 
fect art of the symbolism which he 
regards as an essential part of re- 
ligion has a significance not to be 
calculated. In it he finds the whole 
teaching of the Church and in the 
Gothic cathedral the culmination 
of that civilization which sprang 
out of Catholic belief. 


To Heinrich Herm, who though 
a Frenchman has been strongly 
influenced by German ideas, and 
fascinated by German life, the 
Gothic church, whether the cathe- 
dral of Rouen or the church of St. 
Ouen in the same town, or the Dom 
of Cologne, is the expression of a 
European civilization which was 
the outcome of a common faith 
and common culture. As a student 
of Norman history and of old 
French law, conversant too with 
the history of the Rhineland, he is 
convinced that the historical devel- 
opment of the north of France and 
the west of Germany were identical: 
and in Gothic architecture, which 
had its rise, and found a permanent 
home in these two centers, he finds 
a living proof of the former unity 
of culture of these countries. A 
Frenchman, but a Norman, he rec- 
ognizes the ties of race and culture 
which should unite the French and 
Germans, and in the great cathe- 
dral rising by the peaceful waters 
of the Rhine, he tries to find a pos- 
sible meeting place for the two 
races. To him, Gothic art, the 
possession of the one race as of 
the other, offers a broken, but still 
existing bond of union. 

If the Gothic cathedral with its 
symbolism says less in its detail to 
Herm than to Huysmans it appeals 
hardly less in its beauty and its 
strength. The three Gothic churches 
which he compares in one passage 
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have each left on him a peculiar and 
lasting impression. 


“Full of light, the vaulted nave 
fof Cologne] stretched out towards 
the narrow windows of the choir, 
slender columns like virgin birch 
stems when they vault their leaf- 
less branches in spring. St. Ouen 
in comparison is a forest of young 
pines, and my Rouen cathedral, a 
thick oakwood in which light and 
air slumber, dreaming of ghosts.” 


In another picture we get an 
idea of the strength of Cologne: 


“The great facade of the cathe- 
dral and its towers stood out in 
the October twilight against the 
murky turbulent rainpouring sky, 
stood out with the strength of a 
wall of rock ... the west wind 
slapped the giant in the face, whis- 
tled and screamed and cried in ag- 
ony; torn by the fine mass work 
of the towers, it bellowed like a 
dying bull as it beat in vain against 
the stone walls and broke power- 
less against the portal.” 


’ The Chartres of Huysmans is a 


background but to the effete as-' 


pirations of Durtal, the Baudelair- 
ean, fin-de-siécle littérateur and to 
the cultured and kindly clerics to 
whom the cathedral has become a 
home; in Herm’s novel Cologne 
cathedral is the background of toil- 
ing, struggling humanity, a pos- 
sible stage for the laying down of 
national hates, and for reconcilia- 
tion between those two peoples who 
both claim the possession of the 
Rhine. It is the scene, too, of the 
love of a Frenchman for a German 
girl, and of the struggle in the 
Frenchman’s breast between his 
natural love of his own country and 
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his attraction towards a country 
where he has found not only love 
but mental development, and the 
inspiration of his budding genius. 


“The organ boomed and the 
whole congregation intoned a 
hymn. The great cathedral was 
filled with music; stone and glass 
resounded and joined in the song. 
Every pillar, every soaring arch 
moved and trembled as nerves in 
a living body. The flood of sound 
swept through Charly’s being. He 
let himself be carried away by the 
might of German song, sung in a 
German __ cathedral. His heart 
seemed too narrow to hold the un- 
limited hopes that pressed in up- 
on it. Yet he could have sobbed, 
sobbed, because of a vague presen- 
timent—coming clouds hiding the 
figure of war.” 


In Huysmans’ Chartres we never 
quite get away from the idea of 
the great church as the property 
of the artist and archzologist, in 
Dome im Feuer Cologne is the prop- 
erty of the people, the cradle of 
their joys and sorrows, of their re- 
pentances and strivings. In the 
mind of the hero of this novel 
Cologne cathedral remains the 
center round which his thoughts 
revolve, the symbol of his hopes 
and fears, the subject which fires 
his imagination as a painter, and 
which completes the horror of all 
his war pictures. 


“Think Emma, at the foot of 
our own Cologne Bismarck monu- 
ment the Rhine carrying corpses, 
flags, and all the débris of war. 
Over the burning town the dawn 
of heaven glowing, the half-shot 
away towers of the cathedral ris- 
ing in the morning sunshine .. .” 
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and again, “The south portal of 
Cologne—a staff officer in German 
uniform lying there, a bayonet 
through his breast. A German 
staff officer—Otto Hofman [Char- 
ly’s friend], beside him a French 
soldier in blue coat and red trou- 
sers, his hand grasping a broken 
gun, his left side from head to foot 
a pool of blood. The fair curly 
hair, the flaxen beard, the blue 
eyes—Charly Varangue. On the 
steps, corpses both French and 
German, and in the cathedral itself, 
Hell, Hell without a just God.” 


Such was the picture painted by 
Charly Varangue, the hero of this 
novel, during the days he passed in 
Switzerland with his German bride 
before joining his regiment in 
France to fight against the people 
he had learned to love. 


In Walpole’s Cathedral the great 
church is described as a power, but 
having passed from the uses for 
which it was built and from daily 
and intimate connection with the 
daily lives of the masses, it has be- 
come an object of dread rather than 
of protective comfort. The fact 
that it is chosen as a background 
for the petty passions of worldly 
clerics who have made of it a step- 
ping-stone to their earthly ambi- 
tions, does not lessen the impres- 
sion of the dread which it inspires. 
Even its beauty has ceased to ap- 
peal. Only the drunken painter 
Davray who has become mad 
through the imaginations that he 
has woven round it,—imaginations 
quite aloof from any perception of 
the religious life which it was once 
the expression, is alive to its beauty. 
To the others it is simply a natural 
object, endowed with a life of its 
own, mighty in its strength and 




















terrible in its greatness. Perched 
on its rock it has become a sym- 
bol of fear, of the power to crush 
the petty lives gathered round it. 

“I hate it, I hate it,” Joan cries, 
“it looks as if it wanted to crush 
us.” 

No Catholic could so speak of 
the church in which the whole 
pageant of religion had passed be- 
fore his child’s eyes, who had 
watched the liturgy of feast suc- 
ceeding feast, each bringing some 
message of hope, who had prayed 
as child or adult before some well- 
loved shrine, or who had knelt in 
the dim light of the sanctuary 
lamp, recalling the divine Presence 
there and the hope of pardon. 

“I would rather worship in that 
garden than in the cathedral,” Wal- 
pole makes Wistons say; Wistons 
who is supposed to be the only 
really religious character in the 
book, but whom Brandon calls an 
atheist, because he is one of the 
later day apostles who hope to make 
an appeal through Christ by deny- 
ing Christ’s divinity. Can we imag- 
ine a Catholic priest choosing to 
worship in a garden rather than to 
say Mass in a church where his 
forefathers offered the same sacri- 
fice and which had been hallowed 
by centuries of the same faith and 
the same prayers. 

Walpole has made his cathedral 
aloof from the lives of the people, 
aloof even from the lives of those 
intimately connected with it. In 
his hour of trial it is into a disused 
room adjoining the cathedral that 
the archdeacon goes to collect 
strength against coming trial. The 
possible spiritual power of the 
church is ignored, the faith of cen- 
turies stored within its walls is 
never alluded to. It is described as 
something to which men perhaps 
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once gave life, but which, stronger 
than man, has assumed a life of 
its own, a demoniacal life, scorn- 
ful of all human needs. 


“The Cathedral, thinking nothing 
of kings, of movement forward or 
retrograde, but only of itself and 
of the life it had been given, life 
that it now claimed as its own, 
with haughty confidence assumed 
its power .. . the power of its own 
immortality which is neither man’s 
or God’s.” 


It has become not only a thing 
of dread but of evil omen. It is 
in the cathedral that Brandon is 
struck down, it is there that the 
mad Davray pursues his evil 
dreams, it is the cathedral the chil- 
dren and the pure of heart shun, 
that the “people” ignore or hate. 

What is great can never cease to 
impress, even though the impres- 
sion be perverted. The power of 
man’s intellect and handicraft do 
not cease to inspire even when 
misunderstood. Artists and writers 
will always find fuel for their fan- 
cies in the wonders of Gothic ar- 
chitecture; but it is only those who 
have kept intact the faith which 
the great cathedrals have chron- 
icled, who can read in them, as in 
an open book, the message that 
their forefathers read a thousand 
years ago, the message of a com- 
mon faith teaching still the old les- 
sons. 

But where Christ has ceased to 
reign as king, where the honor of 
His Mother and His saints is for- 
gotten, where the mystic life with 
its spiritual ascensions is ignored 
the Gothic cathedral must remain 
a book with seven seals. It was 
built for Catholic worship, it is the 
embodiment in stone, of the liturgy 
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of that worship, it is the symbol 
of the soul’s union with Christ, 
Whose presence it was built to shel- 
ter, the natural home of the ritual 
which went out from the belief in 
that Presence. Rob the cathedral 
of the warmth of that worship for 
which it was built, of the Mass 
offered daily amidst hundreds of 
adorers, of the hymns sung by 
thousands of human voices, of its 
shrines and chapels each making 
some individual appeal, of its stat- 
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ues of saints each recording some 
individual heroism—rob it of all 
these things for which it was con- 
ceived and built, and the true life 
of the cathedral is gone. It has 
become a mere shell holding but the 
echoes of the past, a mere monu- 
ment of times gone by, full of in- 
terest perhaps, but which inspires 
rather wonder than admiration be- 
cause the Faith of which it is the 
record is misunderstood or de- 
spised. 
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By FRANCIS THORNTON 


Across the meadows white with snow 

The wailing winds of winter go, 

Then all the trees bend down and sigh 
And wave their bony hands on high; 

Hard, shrunken hands, dead hands are they 
That reach to rend the heavens gray, 

As over meadows chilled with snow 

The wailing winds of winter go. 


Across my spirit’s drifted snow 

With wailing, winds of winter go, 
Dead hands are reaching from the past 
To drag me down, the wintry blast 

Is not more fierce, but God is near— 
He takes my hand till dawn appear, 
And makes the dusk with roses glow 
Above the meadows white with snow. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T was a clever answer of the Brit- 

ish divine who, when asked his 
opinion the other day about evolu- 
tion and fundamentalism, replied 
that in England the Church had 
outgrown these controversies, and 
had come to realize that what mat- 
tered was not where man came 


from, but where he was going. 
—Pavut Suorey, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
October. 


Public school authorities, corre- 
spondence schools, and universi- 
ties are forced to offer a bewilder- 
ing array of courses of study in the 
up-to-date tricks of every human 
enterprise. Universities follow the 
high schools in this matter. 
Courses in Egyptian archzology, 
Aristotle’s Ethies, Domestic Sci- 
ence, the sanitary laws of the State 
of North Carolina, Oral Hygiene, 
Soil Fertilization, Scenario Writ- 
ing, Journalism, Engineering, High 
Power Salesmanship, Applied Psy- 
chology, Advanced Physics and 
Mathematics, Household Decora- 
tion, Personnel Management, Box- 
ing and Poultry Raising all stand 
very much on a level. Are not 
credits for equal time allotted to 
all? Has not a president of a great 
university said that it makes little 
difference what one learns, since all 
learning is cultural? Hence the 
catalogue of a progressive institu- 
tion of “higher learning” resembles 
nothing so much as a similar cata- 
logue annually issued by Sears, 


Roebuck & Co. 
—Everetr Dean Martin, in Whither Man- 
kind. 


This country is now firmly in 
the grasp of a prosperity complex 


which has been gradually and in- 
sidiously built up during the last 
few years. Prosperity in the pres- 
ent situation is a state of mind. 


—Vinct. Jonpan, chief statistician of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


For a man of letters literature is 
not enough; whoever knows only 
literature does not know literature 
as well as he might. 


—Cant Van Donen, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, Nov. 25th. 


Of all the superstitious people 
who see omens, portents, and 
strange warning signs none is quite 
so rationalistic in his folly as the 
gambler. Monte Carlo in the sea- 
son is a welter of superstition. 
There is a Frenchman who goes 
there every year to play a system. 
Across his ample waistcoat is a 
large gold chain from every link 
of which depends a charm; tigers’ 
claws, kewpies, and heaven knows 
what other mysterious gadgets re- 
pose in every pocket, and every fin- 
ger of his hands is covered with 
charm rings. Nor is he unique. 
If you stroll around the tables you 
will see at every one people who 
have before them some potent mag- 
ic to charm luck their way. 


—Epaar Wattace, English novelist and play- 
wright, quoted in The Literary Digest, Sept. 
29th. 


There is too much misconception 
about the “human document” in 
literature. No great human docu- 
ment has ever failed to be litera- 
ture. The fierce sense of reality 
impregnates it with a vital force 
that is unmistakable. Now that 
America has discovered itself and is 
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curious about itself it is a bit be- 
wildered and _ over-enthusiastic. 
Any thick laying on of color about 
criminals, tramps, Middle West 
farmers or immigrants is apt to be 
accepted hurriedly as a human doc- 
ument. A few oaths set the high- 
school teachers of English clucking 
like hens. The news that the “roar- 
ing vigor of yore” has been redis- 
covered in the corner where it was 
mislaid by the last he-author who 
died, starts all the shoe-clerks run- 
ning for the book stores. They 
forget that all literature is civilized 


and that art is a discipline. 
—Hersert Gorman, reviewing Shanty Irish, 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, Nov. 18th. 


The tolerance of the American 
community for heresy is nicely ad- 
justed. A man may be an atheist. 
He may be a Socialist or a Single 
Taxer. But he would hardly dare 
to have grave doubts and criticise 


the government too. 
—Geratp Carson, in Scribner’s, December. 


Mr. Horace D. Taft of the Taft 
School has a simple plan whereby 
the corruption which attends the 
enforcement of prohibition can be 
eliminated: let every man _ stop 
drinking. 

—Outlook and Independent, Nov. 28th. 


The haggling over the occupation 
of the Rhineland grows more dis- 
reputable every day. Even if there 
were no legal case for withdrawing 
the British, French, and Belgian 
troops they should have been with- 
drawn for reasons of common sense 
and common decency. If the oc- 
cupation were being prolonged for 
legal reasons, and if the letter of 
the Treaty of Versailles is to count 
for so much more than the spirit 
of Locarno and of the Kellogg Pact, 
there would be sufficient cause for 
complaint. But the occupation is 
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being prolonged for no such reason, 
and only because it may fetch a 
price. 

— Manchester Guardian Weekly, Sept. 


That kind of marriage [compan- 
ionate] means woman reduced to 
slavery, children left to public asy- 
lums and man bidden to fling off 
all permanent dedication in favor 
of momentary passion. But sup- 
pose these two say we are both 
weak and fallible human beings, 
each incomplete and one-sided, 
each needing the frank and whole- 
some criticism of the other, each 
hoping by daily self-surrender to 
grow into the other’s life that we 
may be heirs together of the grace 
of God; then, in millions of cases, 
there has been a sharing of joy 
and pain, a community of adven- 
ture and satisfaction which have 
meant such personal development 
for both as neither could attain 


alone. 
—Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of 
Brown University. 


A curious sign of [the popularity 
of Dickens] is that in the sections 
of the public that he most satirised, 
Americans and Puritans, the af- 
fection is strongest and rallies 
most warmly to Dickens move- 


ments and societies. 
—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Sept. 
4th. 


I do not look on writing as a re- 
spectable profession: it is more 
parasitic even than the Law and 
not far above Advertising; as a busi- 
ness I despise it. Writing, in a 
land like mine, and in our cultural 
chaos, is worthy only when it is 
regarded by the author as a mis- 
sion—as an act of Faith and as an 


act of construction. 
—Warpo Franx, in The 
tember. 


Bookman, Sep- 
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The present decay of Europe—for 
Mr. Lewis believes Europe is decay- 
ing—he ascribes directly to the no- 
tion of freedom. Since people can- 
not be free and in any case do not 
want to be free, but only to be ir- 
responsible, the notion of freedom 
has been thought to be the notion 
of irresponsibility, and, thus mis- 
understood, has been steadily weak- 


ening Europe. 

—MontToomerny BeELcion, on WYNDHAM 
Lewis’s The Art of Being Ruled, in The Book- 
man, September. 


Sometimes I almost agree with 
Bertrand Russell’s idea that scien- 
tific development is just as likely 
as not to have an adverse effect on 
human happiness. The occasion 
which last converted me was the 
day a week ago when the thunders 
spoke the name of a 15-cent ciga- 
ret. This new advertising device, 
known to its intimates as “skycast- 
ing,” offers the most dangerous 
threat in years against the small 
amount of peace left in our cities. 
A microphone, villainously placed 
in the cockpit of a plane, passes 
the voice through an amplifier 
which increases its volume 100,- 


000,000 times. 
— McCormick, in The World, Sept. 


I am heartily sick of plays about 
people out of the gutter who in- 
cessantly yammer in the language 


of the gutter. 
—Sr. Joun Eavine, in The World, Nov. 3d. 


Professor Osborn in effect says 
that if I, a pure “Anglo-Saxon of 
the Nordie race,” marry a female 
of the “Mediterranean race,” my 
son may have dark eyes and hair, 
but he will have the courage, loy- 
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alty, self-sacrifice and idealism of 
my branch of the Nordic race! I 
need hardly say that neither Dav- 
enport himself, nor Castle, nor 
Walter, nor Morgan, nor any gen- 
eticist who prefers his science to his 
infantile beliefs, would agree to 
such a conclusion or ever pretended 
to find any evidence for such a 
principle of inheritance. The chief 
difference between these heredity 
mongers and the Ku Klux Klan is 
the difference between kid gloves 
and a nightgown—they have the 
same ethics. In fact, between the 
religious prejudice of a Bryan’s ig- 
norance and the class prejudice of 
a McDougall, Grant, East, or Os- 
born, there is little to choose and 


less to excuse. 
—Geornce A. Dorsey, in Whither Mankind. 


Mr. Wells was largely responsible 
for the description of the war as 
a “Holy War,” in which “the very 
soldiers took up the cry, ‘Join up, 
for civilization’s sake.’” Now the 
Holy War has been attenuated, in 
Mr. Wells’s phrase, to “the tragic 


happenings of the last few years.” 
—Rosert Morss Lovett, in The New Re- 
public, Sept. 26th. 


Imagination is the faculty of tak- — 
ing an ell when experience has given 


only an inch. 
—Desmonp MacCaarny, in The Saturday 
Review, Dec. 1st. 


Freud did not write for laymen; 
he wrote for medical men; and he 
has expressed himself as horrified 
to hear that his books are in pop- 
ular circulation and to learn of the 
misunderstandings of his work 


which have resulted. 
—Harvey O’Hicarns, in the Outlook and In- 
dependent, Nov. 28th. 











JACOPONE DA TODI 


By Arrico LEVASTI 


PART I 


ACOPONE, or more properly, 

Jacopo de Benedetti, was born at 
Todi about 1230. His wife, so the 
story goes, did not care for festive 
gatherings, but she sometimes at- 
tended them just to please her hus- 
band, and although she was always 
fashionably dressed, beneath her 
purple and fine linen she wore a 
garment of hair-cloth. While pres- 
ent at one of these gatherings, she 
was struck and killed by a falling 
platform. When attendants began 
to remove her clothes, Jacopone 
saw for the first time his wife’s 
penitential garb. With this dis- 
covery came poignant regret for 
his past misdeeds and a determina- 
tion that for the future, he would 
lead a religious life. At once, he 
definitely turned his back on the 
attractions of the world, became a 
hermit, and then a Franciscan ter- 
tiary. He composed beautiful 
hymns glowing with mysticism. 
Convicted of conspiring against 
Pope Boniface VIII., he was put 
in prison, but the suffering he there 
endured only served to develop his 
interior life and to give a clear- 
er vision to his great mind. When 
his prison term was ended, the ban 
of excommunication was lifted, and 
he returned to the Monastery of 
Collazzone, where prayerfully he 
breathed his last, December 25, 
1306. 


To read Jacopone da Todi after 
having read St. Bonaventure, is to 
be suddenly transported from a 
garden brilliant with spring flow- 


ers, to the fearful roaring of a 
tempest on some mountain top. 
The aims of both mystics is the 
same but their views of life are 
radically different. St. Bonaven- 
ture is an optimist, Jacopone, a pes- 
simist; the one is always gentle 
and calm; the other, an extremist 
with vigor unconfined. St. Bona- 
venture with sweet reasonableness 
explains how far union with God 
may go; Jacopone utterly heedless 
of the slow process of reasoning, 
aglow with the fire of his own spir- 
itual experience, sweeps the reader 
along with him up to the heights 
of the spiritual life. At one stroke 
you find yourself in the very pres- 
ence of God. 

Half tones, soft tints and delicate 
shadings which lead gradually and 
imperceptibly from one color to 
another, are quite foreign to Jaco- 
pone. He uses clear, bright, glar- 
ing hues to produce an instantane- 
ous effect. His words seize the read- 
er powerfully, and completely cap- 
tivate him. Often, the glamour of 
his style might be compared to the 
light of the incandescent lamp 
whose hard brilliancy is painful, 
and then again it is like a night 
with gloomy shadows growing dark- 
er and sinking into inky blackness. 

Jacopone knows the nothingness 
of man and the immensity of God 
—hetween the two points he ap- 
pears to be weaving his story. Sev- 
eral centuries later, Pascal will see 
the same nothingness and the same 
immensity. “In the presence of the 
Infinite—what is finite fades into 
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nothingness—so human _§ justice 
gives way to divine justice.” (Pen- 
sées 233.) But Pascal is not an ex- 
tremist. Even from out the depths 
of our misery greatness may rise. 

“Man knows that he is miserable, 
since he is, but his greatness arises 
from the fact that he knows it” 
(41). That is not Jacopone’s view, 
however; for him, man’s nothing- 
ness is absolute. This is but the 
expression of the influence upon 
Christianity of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes and of Job, as well as a lin- 
gering memory of the De Con- 
temptu Mundi of Innocent III. “In 
tears have I pondered on how man 
is made, what he does and what he 
will be. Formed from the earth, 
conceived in sin, he is born only 
to suffer; he does what it is not 
lawful to do, vile things which dis- 
honor him, foolish things which he 
is forbidden to do, and one day he 
will become food for the flames, for 
worms; he is a heap of corruption.” 
Therefore it is not possible to smile, 
nor to enjoy any peace in contem- 
plating this world. Consolation is 
smothered at birth, bitter sorrow 
clouds the heart. There is nothing 
truly great in nature. Everything 
quickly withers away; nothing is 
left for us to do except to feel and 
to meditate on this decay, which is 
constantly wasting us. 


“Quando Vallegri, omo, de laltura 
Va, pone mente a la sepoltura.” 


“When thou art merry and thy 
head is high 

Think on the grave, O Man, where 
thou must lie.” 


Because— 


“De vil cosa se’ formato—ed in pi- 
anto foste nato 
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En wmiseria conservato—ed in 
cener dei tornare.” 


“Of what vile stuff thou art made, 
brought forth in tears 

To live in misery—and then to 
dust return.” 


Whatever is likely to give the 
least joy or pleasure is completely 
destroyed, — a most depressing 
thought indeed! But it is the view- 
point reached by men who have 
plumbed their own lives to its 
depths, and who look upon every- 
thing else unheeding, whatever 
charm fancy may lend to things. 
It is a terrible conclusion, but it is 
the touchstone of all human en- 
deavor, and the deciding factor in 
the spiritual life of each one of us. 
Pessimism is twice as bad: the 
world takes on the sable colors of 
mourning; the sun is darkened; on 
every side graves yawn wide open 
to swallow up all the varied worth- 
while things in life; a somber sad- 
ness broods over everything, and 
hope vanishes from the land. 
“Happy is he who dies in his 
cradle.” There is then nothing left 
of man save a vain shadow, sadly . 
contemplating itself. But when all 
the values of life in this world are 
thus destroyed, man may be driven 
to leap beyond this world, to reach 
out for a fuller and a more serene 
life. Contemplating on this may 
make his spirit so lightsome that 
he will soar away into higher 
worlds where he will learn of a 
newer life far superior to this pres- 
ent one. A pessimism which leaves 
a man without a chance to find any 
worth in his life, which will not ad- 
mit the possibility of a spiritual 
awakening, no matter what trans- 
forming influence may come from 
on high, such pessimism exhausts 
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itself, it is an end in itself, a dry-as- 
dust negation befitting men who 
have no moral fiber. But a pessi- 
mism which can lead us to turn 
away scornfully from all that is 
mean in life and to aim at some- 
thing nobler, something approach- 
ing divinity, that kind of pessimism 
is the very foundation stone of re- 
ligion, and of the whole religious 
life. I would even go so far as to 
say that it is the first step in the 
search for a knowledge of our life 
and its value; it helps us to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat. 

The very belief in the existence 
of sin may be called pessimism, of 
a sort. And when we refuse to 
accept certain arbitrary meanings 
given to life, because we know these 
meanings will change and lose their 
vogue, is this not also, perhaps, a 
sign of pessimism? 

Pessimism certainly plays an ac- 
tive réle in Christianity, it casts a 
funeral pall over material things, 
in order to give greater glory to 
the things of the spirit; it turns 
from what is trivial to gaze upon 
grander things; from ephemeral 
things, because it wants what is 
eternal; and from the finite, be- 
cause it thirsts for what is infinite. 
If we set little value on the world 
and on man, regarding them as 
nothing, the reason is that there is 
in every one of us an idea of great- 
ness, a sense of power beyond and 
above us, a sort of hazy idea of 
superiority, of perfection and of 
divinity, which impels us to pass 
judgment, even on nothingness, a 
transcendental idea, suggesting a 
haunting memory of a life that 
once was lived with the angels, as 
some one has said; it is the germ 
of religion found in the soul of 
every pessimist. Whoever sees 
everything as rose tinted, beauti- 
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ful, useful and necessary can 
hardly turn his gaze aside to con- 
sider himself, nor can he have any 
great desire for another and better 
life. He makes himself perfectly 
at home in this present world, en- 
joying its benefits and its beauty; 
he is, in fact, a very happy dweller 
on this earth. But when once one 
feels the sorrow of this world, and 
the nothingness of man, is he not 
forced to reach out beyond himself, 
to look for something more endur- 
ing, something greater than the 
things he sees around him? Who 
amongst us would willingly lie 
down on a manure heap—a dung 
hill? 

Even before his conversion, Jac- 
opone must have been a pessimist. 
We have no documentary proof of 
this, but we cannot help feeling that 
it is true, none the less, when once 
we catch the spirit of his Can- 
zoniere. Here, pessimism is in the 
very marrow of his nature. Be- 
fore grace had come to light his 
path through life, the greater part 
of that life must have been ruined, 
since he looked upon it as being 
more evil than good; he bore with 
it, content if he managed to win a 
few joys; however fleeting they 
might be they were joys just the 
same. 

The twenty-fourth canticle rep- 
resents in a great measure his state 
of mind before conversion, the sad- 
ness of a man who sees human life 
crumbling into ruin around him. 
Is there anything permanent to be 
found on this earth, anything per- 
fect, any real happiness? Dreams 
there are, and desires, and the will 
to possess, and longings for great- 
ness, but as these become clearly 
defined, immediately they weaken. 
They languish awhile, then one 
heaves a sigh, sinks into discour- 




















agement or dies. Here below, no 
happiness is complete. 

Although the author of Jaco- 
pone’s Legende, describes him for 
us, aS an enemy or persecutor of 
those who wished to be guided by 
God’s will, the poet is no skeptic, 
neither does he go as far as that 
form of denial which strikes at 
earth in order to get rid of heaven. 

Under his pessimism lies hidden 
the confident hope of a better world, 
and of a Superior Being; faith is 
already at work within him, and 
on the death of his wife, it will 
burst forth like a shining light. No 
matter how sudden any conversion 
may appear to be, the way has 
been prepared for it by a labor hid- 
den and profound. It is our inner- 
most self which makes this prep- 
aration, and in due time, any kind 
of occasion, no matter how simple 
it be, is enough to bring it about. 
From time to time some glimmer- 
ings of light must have made Jac- 
opone think of a higher life than 
this present one; just fleeting 
thoughts they were, leaving behind 
no apparent effects. The daily 
grind of life carried him along; the 
desire for gain was so very strong 
that he was willing to do violence 
to his conscience. Luxury ap- 
pealed to him most powerfully, and 
sensual delights. What were his 
impressions when he listened to 
the story of St. Francis and his 
first disciples? In what spirit must 
he have read the philosophical and 
spiritual treatises of his time? His 
canticles give abundant evidence of 
their influence. And what was the 


effect upon him of daily converse 
with one so innately pious as his 
wife? We have no means of know- 
ing. But knowing his tempera- 
ment as we do, we can well be- 
lieve that even before his conver- 
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sion he must have been troubled 
inwardly at least. He must have 
known that there was something 
great and good in the life of the 
spirit, and thoughts such as these 
would necessarily be in violent op- 
position to the sensual life he was 
leading. 

But to add a compelling power 
to this contrast, something else 
was needed; one of those events in 
life which shakes one’s being to 
pieces, grinding into dust whatever 
evil may be in us. This event for 
him was the death of his wife. 
Much against her will, rather to 
give pleasure to her husband, she 
had accompanied him to a carnival. 
The sudden surprise of her tragic 
death and the ensuing discovery of 
her penitential practice affected 
Jacopone terribly. All his pas- 
sionate nature, all the vigorous, 
abounding life of him, centered 
in this one great sorrow. His de- 
spair was harrowing. Within and 
without, and all about him—every- 
thing seemed utter emptiness, and 
life a futile struggle. 

The idea of the nothingness of 
this world which up to this time, 
he had probably held as a specula- - 
tive thought, now became a reality. 
Life no longer held any attraction 
for him; it became a useless thing. 
But that hair-cloth! Is there, then, 
another and a better world? Can 
anyone really despise the body, the 
senses, pleasures, and live in a 
purer world? Memories of the lives 
of the saints and their pious say- 
ings must have recurred to him with 
telling insistence and surely St. 
Francis stood out in a clearer light. 
Does reality lie beyond what ap- 
pears to us; is there something 
lasting, something outside these 
passing phenomena which we per- 
ceive? The world, yes, is only an 
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illusion, and our judgment should 
warn us that it is nothing, but such 
a conclusion would lead us directly 
to a Supreme Being, Who would be 
an active opponent of this nothing- 
ness. Why not throw ourselves 
into the rich life, the infinite life of 
this Being, so that we may one day 
come to belong entirely to Him? 
Our longing for happiness, which 
can find nothing on this earth to 
which it can cling with any degree 
of security, will at last have some- 
thing which will give complete sat- 
isfaction. We have only to take 
flight, to rise above all that is mor- 
tal, with joy to approach the Eter- 
nal, and to become a part of the 
Almighty. That is conversion. 
The new life for Jacopone is be- 
ginning. “He began, by the grace 
of God, to open his eyes, to look 
back upon his past life, which had 
been completely out of touch with 
God’s life, ignoring its spiritual 
welfare; a life that thus far had 
been so foolish and so blind that 
it would doubtless hurl him into 
the depths of hell. Heretofore he 
had been the veriest slave to the 
world and its vanities; from now 
on he was resolved to live entirely 
for Christ and for virtue.” 

See him now become a great 
ascetic, a great mystic and a poet 
of wondrous power. He is likewise 
a controversialist, a defender of 
Pope Celestine, an opponent of Pope 
Boniface VIII.; he scourges with 
words that sting like serpents; he 
takes an important share in the 
Franciscan disputes of his century. 
For several years he lives behind 
prison walls. But our interest 
does not lie here; we are interested 
rather in the development of his 
spiritual life. 

Of late years the spiritual and 
mystical side of Jacopone’s nature 
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has been very carefully studied. 
A more intimate acquaintance with 
his personality has revealed the 
fact that a religious poet cannot 
be judged solely from the esthetic 
point of view. On the contrary, 
the depth of his faith should be 
thoroughly sounded, the result of 
this examination furnishing the 
means to judge his real worth. 
That fullness of divine love which 
at times compels him who is under 
its sway, to cry and tremble with 
joy, or else to endure a sorrow so 
heavy that it seems to break his 
very existence in two, is of much 
more importance in revealing se- 
crets of character, than the smooth 
flow of poetic harmony, or the per- 
fect agreement of thought with ex- 
pression. Amongst great poets, 
like Jacopone, the manner of ex- 
pression is sometimes lacking in 
grace. It is halting, uneven, dis- 
greeable and imperfect, but under- 
neath all these faults there smol- 
ders a hidden fire which inflames 
one’s soul with ecstasy; a power 
that captivates. The fierce ardor of 
Jacopone reminds us of masses of 
rock tumbling down the mountain 
side; we seem to hear mournful 
wails rising out of the lowest deeps; 
we are not able to fathom them; 
before the mind’s eye passes the 
vision of a wildly raging tempest, 
or an endless flow of tears which 
seems to be about to engulf us. 
There is a fearful din, disorder 
everywhere, flashes of lightning, 
violence, ugliness, maniacal raving, 
—and out of all this welter, rises a 
beauty beyond compare, in fact I 
would venture to call it the sublim- 
est beauty, one which, whilst ignor- 
ing all canons of art, and all the 
rules of every day life, carries us 
along in triumph to the liberty of 
God. There is an unbridled love, 











an all-consuming passion which 
sets no bounds to its enjoyment, 
but, in due time these bounds are 
reached, and how well placed they 
are!—that is, for one who has the 
slightest knowledge of a world di- 
vine. We must accustom ourselves 
to look for the great things in life, 
the whole range of them which have 
enduring worth. We must endeav- 
or to understand how intensely real 
heaven is, if we would have any 
idea of how logical and how well 
ordered is the doctrine of the mys- 
tics, though judged by human 
standards, it appears strange, illog- 
ical, drunken foolishness. True, 
the experiences of mystics are gen- 
erally thought to be isolated, out- 
side of normal human life,—indeed, 
a sort of abstraction from life: “and 
so he also found his God, but it was 
an abstract God, entirely contained 
within Himself, a Brahman God, a 
God outside the world, a God with 
no nature, no life, a God Who had 
created no man, a God without any 
of the marks by which we are wont 
to recognize the Divine Power and 
Being. This was certainly neither 
the life of science nor the way 
which led to life.” Thus does M. 
Gentile dispose of Jacopone after 
trying to give us an idea of his phi- 
losophy. 

Putting science aside, since it has 
nothing to do with mysticism, let 
us consider the God of Jacopone. Is 
this God really outside of life? Is 
he not rather the Christian God 
who creates life, and gives life 
again to seeming death? The God 
of Aristotle seems to me to be a 
pure abstraction, and so in large 
measure, the same is true of the God 
of some other great philosophers; 
an abstraction also is the God of the 
“Immanentists”; they strive to 
make Him too natural, too active, too 
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human. He becomes identical with 
man, and with created things. Such 
a God would never succeed in in- 
spiring men with a sense of supe- 
rior power, since they already pos- 


sess such power themselves. He 
remains then, just a mute observer 
of human activity, and this réle is 
considered quite sufficient evidence 
of His existence. 

But the God of Jacopone, like the 
God of every mystic, is fully alive; 
He becomes the flaming center of 
the soul; He sheds light over the 
world; He is in control at every mo- 
ment. Even though the considera- 
tions advanced by Jacopone are 
shrouded in darkness, never does 
he set the world apart from God, 
never is God inaccessible to man, 
and in all truth, he is no Creator 
who would toss his work aside, 
losing all interest in it, and leav- 
ing it to blind chance. A God 
oblivious of everything save him- 
self is the God found in the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks; though the 
groanings of men rise piteously, he 
never stoops to help them. When 
God takes possession of the hearts 
of men, endowing them with some- 
thing of His own strength, lavish-. 
ing His love, it would seem that God 
and man are bound together in a 
very marvelous way; a living God 
stands revealed; One who gives life 
to everybody. Is not love a part of 
life? And the most sublime love, 
which our souls can ever hope to 
enjoy, does it not flow from the God 
of Christian mysticism? 

Jacopone, of course, does not see 
God mirrored in anything petty or 
mean, but he feels His presence in 
all that is great and noble, and so 
he suddenly finds himself in the 
company of St. Francis and St. 
Bonaventure. To prove God’s ac- 
tion in this world, it is not abso- 
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lutely necessary to be always speak- 
ing to the birds, to the fishes, or to 
the plants, nor to write a “Journey 
of a Soul to God.” Only let the 
heart be filled with divine love, and 
strive always in every way to have 
a share in the divine life. Hence, 
in the mind of Jacopone, this world 
of ours is not a blunder of the Cre- 
ator, something far removed from 
Him, and beyond His care. The 
world is, indeed, evil, that is true, 
but it was sin which brought evil 
into the world, and sin it is which 
has separated us from God, and has 
cast upon us the blight of its cor- 
ruption. In spite of all, within our 
being, a soul lives; this is our treas- 
ure, and because of it, and through 
it, we can, in fact, we must, lift 
ourselves up to the heights where- 
on dwells the Supreme Being. 


“Tu se’ creata—en si grande alteza, 
En gran gentileza—é tua natura; 
Se vedi e pensi—tla tua belleza, 
Starai en forteza— servandote 
pura; 

Ca creature—nulla é creata 

Che sia adornata—d’aver lo tuo 
amore; 

Solo al Signore—s’affa el paren- 
tado.” 


“En te porti forma—de Dio gran 
Sire; 

Ben poi gaudire—c’ hai sua simi- 
glidnza.” 


“Tu non hai vita—en cose create, 


En altre contrate—t’é opo alitare; 
Salire a Dio—che é redetate.” 


“So high and in such honor wert 
thou born, 
Thy nature’s morn 
Awakened in gentlehood. 
Ponder the grace and beauty thou 
hast worn 
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So shalt thou scorn 

All else, with fortitude. 
Naught here is good— 

No creature fair enough 

No earthly stuff 

Deserves thy heart’s desire; 
God is thy Sire 

To Him be consecrate.” 


“Thou bear’st thy Father’s image on 
thy face; 
O joy! O grace! 
His likeness thus to wear!” 


“Thou art not nourished by created 
things; 
Thy nature’s wings 
To other realms must fly 
Thou art God’s heir, toward Him 
thy being springs.” 


But there is a body which clothes 
this soul and stifles it; there is be- 
sides, a world filled with material 
things, and these urge man on to 
do evil. The gage of battle is 
thrown down; the fierce fight be- 
gins: 


“O vita mia maledetta, mondana 
lussuriosa, 

Vita de scrofa fetente—sozata en 
merda lotosa, 

Spezando la vita celeste—de l’odo- 
rifera rosa, 

Non passerad questa cosa—ch’ella 
non sia corrottata.” 


“O evil life that I Lave led, 

In worldly revel and repose! 

O life all fetid and diseased! 

O mire that for my couch I chose! 

I scorned the heavenly life—I 
scorned 

The sweetness of that Fragrant 
Rose :— 

Now I must bear these bitter 
throes, 

And mourn with cruel sorrowing.” 
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Evil then, must be conquered and 
our bodies beaten into subjection 
until they become the willing in- 
struments of the soul. 


“Sozo, malvascio corpo—lussurioso 
engordo! 

Ad omne mia salute—sempre te 
trovo sordo; 

Sostieni lo flagello—d’esto nodoso 
cordo, 

Emprende sto discordo—che t’é ci 
opo danzar!” 


“Wicked body of mine, burning 
with lust and greed 
And deaf to every clean and whole- 
some need, 

Bow your back, whilst I scourge 
you with these knotted cords, 
Learn this ballad, for you must 

dance to its tune.” 


Every life deeply touched with 
mysticism expects to suffer morti- 
fication. Self-mortification there 
must be, if a balance is to be struck 
between a soul longing for divine 
things and a body which rejects 
them. Every act of mortification 
restores discipline; in the daily 
routine of life it is forgotten, but its 
pressing need is manifest to anyone 
who wishes to enter into the realm 
of the pure spirit. There are dis- 
cordant elements to be cast out, in- 
terior wellsprings of action to be 
rectified and reorganized, until they 
have no longer any power of their 
own, being now united and mingled 
with the purified senses. No ob- 
stacle should hinder the self-morti- 
fied man from friendly contact with 
the Supreme Being: the stream of 
the interior life flows in upon us, 
lifting us up, carrying us along ever 
back to the Source! It is a creative 
frenzy, it makes us die so that we 
may rise again. Mortification is the 
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very life center of asceticism, it is 
the pathway to the Supreme Being. 

Asceticism has been defined as 
“moral therapeutics” (Montmo- 
rand). As a matter of fact this is 
true enough for the initial stage, 
but it goes much beyond that. It 
is the systematic destruction first 
of material and then of spiritual de- 
fects. It is the effort on our part to 
empty the soul, in preparation for 
its being filled with the Infinite. It 
is the complete separation from 
contingent things that we may par- 
ticipate in the Absolute. It is tran- 
scending mere morality and ap- 
proaching close to God. M. Blondel 
has given a good definition of mor- 
tification, calling it a real meta- 
physical experience, one which 
grips a man’s whole being. In fact, 
if a man succeeds in ruling every 
instinct, and in uprooting all self- 
love, does he not surpass himself? 
Laboring with fierce energy to get 
rid of this dominion of senses; delv- 
ing constantly and deeply until the 
soul of life is revealed, is that not 
establishing contact with Being? 
Plunging into the deepest depths of 
darkness, and then, on a sudden, 
finding ourselves in a world re-. 
splendent with light, with power, 
with charm, is this not to know 
something of the mystery of our ex- 
istence and to understand the Life 
of our life? 

Experimental knowledge it is, 
certainly, purchased at the price of 
blood and tears, and when all is 
said, it means only death: 


“Non posso esser renato, s’io en me 
non so morto 
Anichilato en tutto.” 


“I cannot be born again, if I do not 
die to myself, 
My whole being annihilated.” 
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This death is but the beginning 
of an endless life; to attain it is no 
easy task; time is required and 
much effort, to place the combat- 
ants on even terms; body and soul 
fight with weapons which are stead- 
ily brought to a higher degree of 
perfection; sometimes they are the 
refinement of cruelty. Nature un- 
leashes its passions, it gathers up 
every particle of strength, even the 
most hidden, the spirit employs 
every sort of ruse, boldly it fights 
never yielding. The plan of con- 
quest drawn up by each combatant, 
becomes more studied, more subtle, 
more analytical, more detailed. All 
is given to win all. At times, each 
side, in turn, is brought to the brink 
of despair; it would seem that the 
end had come; both are completely 
exhausted, and then afterwards the 
spirit recovers its strength, the in- 
flow of God’s power is felt and it 
rises up in triumph. It is not al- 
ways true that the way is now open 
to mysticism; a bow can only be 
bent so far; even a soul in full 
flight towards heaven does not al- 
ways reach the Absolute. Some 
ascetics remain torn and tormented 
with the desire for God. A dramat- 
ic period ensues, when desires are 
in conflict with the cruel reality; 
there comes occasionally a calm, 
serene devotion, not inconsistent 
with a certain degree of perfection. 
This calm destroys indeed any 
slight interior discordance, but such 
a devotion is for men not endowed 
with the supreme degree of spiritual 
heroism. Whoever wishes to scale 
the topmost heights, to touch Divin- 
ity, must know to its very depths, 
the drama of life, yea, rather, its 
tragedy. 
grande 


“Abundame dentro—la 


pena, 
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La qual me mena—l’amor del pec- 
cato; 

L’alma dolente a peccare s’en- 
china; 

Dev’esser serina,—or ha il volto 
scurato; 

Perché a lei non luce—la chiara 
luce 

La quale adduce—la tua dirit- 
tanza.” 


“In me abounds that bitter pang 
Which is my guide—love of sin. 
The anguished soul, that should 
be so serene 

Yields to sin. Now is her visage 
veiled in 

Darkness because no more she 
sees the way 

Illumined by that clear light—Thy 
justice.” 


What torture! We seem to be 
immersed in darkness; black night 
is filled with dreary shadows, and 
there is no ray of hope. 


“Lo cor perde la pace—eperde lale- 
greza 

E viengli tal tristezza,—non si pud 
reverire.” 


“The heart loses peace—it loses all 
delight 

So great its woe, it has not power 
to tell.” 


Despair is not far off, and from 
the pain-racked heart this cry es- 
capes: 


“Amor diletto—Cristo beato, 
De me desolato—agge pietanza.” 


“Love! My Beloved! Christ! Happi- 
ness supreme, 
Pity me, left desolate and alone.” 


Yet sin must be overcome; there 
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is a secret confidence in the method 
chosen to win self-control; there is 
a supreme desire to conquer self. 


“Signor dammi la morte—nante che 
pitt Te offenda 

E lo cor me se fenda—ch’é ’n mal 
perseverando.” 


“Lord, will Thou grant me death 
Lest I should grieve Thee more? 
Crush my heart to the core 
That in evil continueth.” 


But the balance is not restored; 
the struggle between the flesh and 
the spirit grows more fierce; it is 
quite true that in the struggle the 
soul is all aflame; but this very ar- 
dor is sapping its strength. Nature, 
sensuality, alas! are the victors. 


“Audita la novella—la carne fa 
sembiaglia 

E contra la rascione—si da grande 
battaglia 

E suo voler non smaglia—con la 
voglia importuna; 

Se trova lalma_ sciuna,—fallese 
consentire.” 


“Hear the story. Against all rea- 
son, 

The flesh gives battle, a battle 
royal, 

Its will to win never flagging; 

With will unwearied too, the soul 
fights on 

Alone, apart it stands, and com- 
pels surrender.” 


However, there is no time for 
rest: God must be reached at any 
cost. One step leads to another 
along the spiritual highway. Dual- 
ism must be reduced to unity. 


“Signor non te veio—che m’hai en 
altro om mutato, 
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L’amor de la terra m’hai tolto—en 
cielo si m’hai collocato; 

Te dagetor non vegio—ma vegio.e 
tocco il tuo dato, 

Che m’hai lo corpo enfrenato— 
ch’en tante brutture m’hai so- 
zato.” 


“Lord, though I see Thee not, I 
know 

That Thou hast changed me utter- 
ly; 

My love of earth Thou hast de- 
stroyed 

That my desire to heaven may be. 

I see Thee not O giver fair; 

It is Thy gift I touch and see 

That curbs my flesh, and sets it 
free 

From all its taint and sullying.” 


Gradually the torment of the flesh 
loses its sting; interior discords are 
smoothed away; man finds his all 
in God. It is like the warming rays 
of sunlight which fill us with joy; 
one feels strength returning, as it 
does after an illness; the mind is 
more given to contemplation, and 
love enters in. 


“Canto d’amore—ce trova a tutte . 
Vore 
Chi ce sa entrare; 
Con Dio se conforma—e prende la 
norma 
Del bel desiare; 
Co serafino,—deventa divino 
D’amor enflammato.” 


“He that enters at this door, 

He shall hear forever more 
Songs of love within his heart, 
To God’s image he aspires, 

Of the Beauty he desires, 

He shall now become a part 
Like the heavenly seraphim 
Love shall flame so high in him 
He shall gain divinity.” 
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This is the beginning of the mys- 
tic life. It would be a useless labor 
to search for examples of Jaco- 
pone’s views in the divers medieval 
theories on divine love. Generally, 
these were philosophical and intel- 
lectual. They were convenient lad- 
ders to help man in his slow ascent 
to heaven. But if we accept St. 
Bernard’s theory, they gave but lit- 
tle encouragement to those who saw 
them from afar. One must draw 
near, study them closely, test them, 
then only may the ascent begin. 
With Jacopone, on the contrary, 
even though we stand far apart 
from him, yet, suddenly he grips us, 
streams of fire flow from him and 
we are all aflame. You cannot con- 
tradict him; nor dispute what he 
says; why then attempt to analyze 
him? We simply follow him like 
little children, charmed by the 
gleaming splendor of his love, en- 
raptured by that God-given power 
that he has. Any attempt to reduce 
Jacopone’s mysticism to a system 
seems a very futile thing, indeed; 
he was not a philosopher, still less 
did he theorize about mysticism. 
Scattered through his writings one 
discovers echoes of spiritual writers 
who influenced him greatly: in him 
St. Augustine flashes into life again, 
as well as Denys the Carthusian, 
the Victorines, St. Bernard, Brother 
Giles, St. Bonaventure and others. 

It is not here, however, that his 
greatness is found. It is in his 
magnificent flights towards divin- 
ity, in those dramatic outpourings 
of a heart bursting with love; it is 
his spiritual yearning which charms 
us and carries us out beyond our- 
selves. His ecstasy is of a violent 
sort; tearing the misty clouds aside, 
smashing all obstacles, shattering 
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the lower circles of heaven; he en- 
ters with the air of a conqueror. 
His Christ is a God of love, he em- 
braces Him, clasping Him to his 
bosom with a fervor that knows no 
bounds; there is infinity in his af- 
fection; our perceptions are too 
limited to follow him, he goes be- 
yond the blue depths of the sky; 
beyond the light of the stars. He 
drags us to the threshold of death, 
an icy chill runs through the body, 
something indescribable is con- 
sumed within us, but a very delir- 
ium of joy sweeps over us. 


“Tutta la voglia mia d’amor si é en- 
focata 
Unita, trasformata.” 


“My will, a broken wreck 
Love hath ignited 
Transformed, united.” 


A love whose beneficence is match- 
less in this world— 


“Per comperare amor tutto aggio 
dato, 
Lo mondo e mene, tutto per barat- 
to; 
Se tutto fosse mio quel ch’é creato, 
Darialo per amor senza onne pat- 
to.” 


“All that I had, to purchase Love I 

gave 

Yea, all myself, and the whole 
world in fee; 

And had Creation been all mine to 
have 

For Love would I have given it 
willingly.” 


The wound of love pierces one’s 
innermost being, and a new peace 
enters in. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. HOW OBSOLETE IS MACBETH? 


N The Commonweal, Mr. Skin- 
ner has wittily suggested that, 
though murder on a grand scale as 
practiced in Macbeth seemed once 
old-fashioned, a modern theatergo- 
er has only to think of the Thane as 
the Boss of the Bootleggers and it 
all seems quite everyday and natu- 
ral. What are murders tous? Our 
gunmen do not even seek the dis- 
cretion of the night to hide their 
killings. Our idealistic Mr. Hamp- 
den has staged a family slaughter 
in his Caponsacchi which quite em- 
ulates the Macduff massacre; in 
fact our eyes and ears are not a bit 
more sensitive than those of the 
Elizabethans. 

But there is another angle of 
Macbeth which seems to link it 
much more closely to our own 
times, and that is its study of voli- 
tion. Will training is the favorite 
cult of the day. How to will health 
and success is the burden of much 
literature, the foundation of Chris- 
tian Science. Shakespeare was no 
behaviorist, he was a bit of a mys- 
tic. He was a master of psychology 
before that science had a name. 
Dr. Foster Kennedy, one of our 
leading neurologists, says in his lat- 
est book that suggestion plays a 
most important part in our lives, 
both in the production of neuroses 
and their cure. Except for clinical 
case records we wonder if there has 
often been a more complete study 
of suggestion and its ensuing neu- 
roses than in Macbeth. William 
James has said that the most im- 
portant point in our solution of a 


dilemma is the category under 
which we place it in our mind. He 
also states that the terminus of all 
volitional activity is an idea and 
that the ratio of our action is de- 
pendent on the interest we find in 
that thought. 

Had the Witches suggested 
bluntly to Macbeth that he murder 
the King, he would unconsciously 
have classified that idea under the 
category of sin and punishment 
and its potency would have been 
nil. But note the dramatic and 
simple formula by which they en- 
chant him—first they hail him by 
his own name. This does not seem 
particularly important and yet 
when one thinks it over it is still 
the trick by which fortune tellers 
first interest their patrons. Once, 
as a girl, I spent a treasured five 
dollars just to have a mind reader 
laboriously spell out my name. To 
be accosted by a stranger with one’s 
proper name is a tiny touch of adu- 
lation against which few of us are 
proof. It halted Macbeth. He was 
all attention when he was address- 
ed by the title that in the next 
half hour was to be conferred on 
him. That made the suggestion of 
his being King seem at first as if it 
might be quite orderly and that is 
how it first got root in his mind, 
for Macbeth was really a decent 
fellow with a conscience that 
worked hard enough to give him a 
nasty time. 


“What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou. holily,” 
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says his wife of him. Just how she 
“poured her spirit in his ear” we 
unfortunately, will never know. In 
Act IL, Scene v., Macbeth an- 
nounces, 


“My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lapy M.: And when goes hence? 
Macs: To-morrow, as he purposes. 
Lapy M.: O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see! 


Macs: We will speak further.” 


When next we meet Macbeth 
(Scene vii.) she has gained her 
point, for Macbeth begins, “If it 
were done, when ‘tis done, then 
*twere well it were done quickly,” 
and before his conscience can get 
the best of him, Lady Macbeth en- 
ters and settles the details of the 
crime. 

It is generally believed that the 
text we possess of Macbeth is a de- 
fective one. There are 3,924 lines 
in Hamlet and in Macbeth only 
1,993. But we are certain that 
there are enough symptoms of the 
nervous breakdown of the Macbeths 
recorded to make it possible for a 
neurologist to prescribe for them. 
It is said that an eminent consult- 
ant was once able to diagnose a case 
correctly before seeing his patient 
after studying a portrait of her by 
Sargent. 

Though not much applause has 
been sounded about the present 
production of Mr. Tyler’s, we are 
bold to confess it is much the best 
Macbeth we have ever seei: and that 
we are most profoundly grateful to 
Mr. Tyler for the beautiful settings 
designed by Gordon Craig. Unlike 
the deep reds and blues of Mr. 
Jones’s Hamlet and Richard III. 
which gave against the massive 
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stonework of his set the feeling of 
medieval stained glass, Mr. Craig 
has a certain luminous quality 
which suggests highly glazed enam- 
el. The colors of his costumes are 
also clear and fresh. Each scene is 
eminently suggestive of the text. 
It is a very effective arrangement to 
have the Witches crouched in the 
shadow of an arched bridge over 
which Macbeth enters. Their cav- 
ern with their shadowy shapes 
against a dull sky is a masterly bit 
of composition, savoring of Diirer. 
The murder scene is full of omi- 
nous blackness and the extraor- 
dinary genius of the comic inter- 
lude with the Porter after the ghast- 
ly knocking at the doors inspires 
one to reread De Quincey’s essay 
on that incident. 

Lyn Harding is a very human 
Macbeth. He makes his former re- 
spectability entirely apparent. It 
was, however, a most untoward ac- 
cident that deprived us of Margaret 
Anglin for Lady Macbeth. That 
should have been a really great oc- 
casion. Miss Florence Reed is no 
substitute. Never a great lady, she 
is always a rapacious and cruel 
harridan; her Queen would never 
have had enough remorse for a 
sleep walking scene but it is there 
that Miss Reed does her best work. 
The physician and waiting woman 
were particularly good. Above the 
average also are Banquo and Mac- 
duff. Banquo’s ghost walks into 
the banquet quite naturally but that 
after all is how Macbeth saw him. 

We hope Mr. Tyler’s Macbeth 
will have all the success it deserves 
on the road. 

Another contemporary criticism 
has been that archaic Scots in their 
blood feuds make a pretty primitive 
story for sophisticated centuries. 
One can only answer that a philos- 

















opher must make use of simple 
parables if he would treat of the 
universal. 

We came away from Macbeth 
with the line, 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow” 


pounding in our thoughts. That 
seems the category under which 
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most of our dilemmas might best 
find solution. The opportunist and 
the coward clutch at the present, 


“And all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools 


To dusty death.” 


Perhaps the best Christmas wish is 
that we may all face clearly our To- 
morrow. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


Ho.tipay.—All managers who 
thought that soiled speech was to 
be the order of the season had best 
hasten to Holiday to find a crowded 
house listening hungrily to three 
acts of harmless badinage. Mr. 
Philip Barry has marked ability for 
amusing small talk and in Miss 
Hope Williams—whom he lured 
from the amateur stage last winter 
—he has found a most apt collabo- 
rator. Miss Williams possesses the 
dry delivery, epitomized in Will 
Rogers, which is the most success- 
ful vehicle for American wit. Her 
occasional drawl is as_ precisely 
timed as the gaucherie of her ges- 
tures. Miss Williams’s verbal fire- 
crackers don’t sputter; they are 
very neat explosives. When she 
approaches sentiment, however, she 
acquires a singsong that may prove 
dangerous as its novelty wears off. 
If Miss Williams has real ambition 
she will not rely exclusively on her 
personal gifts but will practice an 
esoteric study of real rhetoric so 
that some day she may rise above 
dependence upon mannerisms. 

In Holiday Mr. Barry has fash- 
ioned an easy-going little entertain- 
ment with a great deal of patter and 
less than no action. ‘What little 
there is concerns the engagement 





of the daughter of a New York 
financier to an unknown young 
business man whom she finds at 
Lake Placid. The financier and his 
daughter try to keep the young man 
in Big Business but he has worked 
all his life to achieve a life of leisure 
and he insists on his right to it. 
The liberty of a moderate income 
seems to be the motto of the play. 
Entirely blessed by the author, the 
hero and heroine finally sail off to 
join the floating American popula- 
tion of Europe. The rest of the 
family are left to plod in Wall 
Street and be embroiled in traffic 
jams on Fifth Avenue. Both au- 
thor and audience curl their lips. 
But, as a matter of argument, are 
the intelligent and pleasant idlers 
really on a higher plane than the 
hardworking rich? Stodgy they 
may appear but the industries and 
charities of their native country 
depend upon them. 

Curiously enough there are three 
plays now on our boards absorbed 
in the problem of wealth. Holiday 
is certainly a charming variation 
upon the ugly garishness of Mr. 
Moneypenny. In a roundabout way 
it points the same moral—the dam- 
age that may be done to the soul by 
the mechanics of money-getting. 
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It remains for Mr. Shaw to have 
Mr. Undershaft point out the mer- 
its of large fortunes in Major Bar- 
bara. Before we leave Holiday, 
however, we must congratulate Mr. 
Barry on his newest recruit who is 
no less than Donald Ogden Stew- 
art the humorist.—At the Plymouth 
Theater. 


Masor Barsara.—lIt is a timely 
coincidence that a month after 
Channing Pollock’s frenzied tirade 
against Big Business and Gold-Get- 
ting in Mr. Moneypenny, the The- 
ater Guild should revive Shaw’s en- 
comium of Wealth and diatribe 
against Poverty. The play is a de- 
bate, usually brilliant if not always 
dramatic, between Mr. Andrew Un- 
dershaft, the millionaire munition 
manufacturer, and his daughter, 
Barbara, an officer in the Salvation 
Army. The rest of the cast are 
spokesmen for the various classes 
they present. Of Inherited Wealth, 
there is both the Vacuous Idler and 
the Intelligent Snob; then there are 
the Intellectual, the Missionary, the 
Hard-boiled Workingman, the Un- 
employed, and the Down and Out- 
ers. Miss Undershaft has been try- 
ing to reach men’s souls by tending 
their bodies; Mr. Undershaft has 
been using men’s bodies to gain 
power for his own soul. As he and 
his aristocratic wife have been es- 
tranged for years, Andrew and 
Barbara do not meet until both 
have become devotees of their own 
creed. To Barbara men’s souls are 
paramount. They must be saved 
from sin. But Andrew claims that 
men’s souls are doomed unless their 
bodies can be saved from poverty; 
poverty, in his belief, is the worst 
of crimes. 


“All the other crimes are virtues 
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beside it. Poverty blights whole 
cities; spreads horrible pestilences; 
strikes dead the very souls of all 
who come within sight, sound or 
smell of it. What you call crime is 
nothing; ... there are not fifty gen- 
uine professional criminals in Lon- 
don. But there are millions of poor 
people, abject people, dirty people, 
ill-fed, ill-clothed people. They 
poison us morally and physically; 
they kill the happiness of society; 
they force us to do away with our 
own liberties and to organize unnat- 
ural cruelties for fear they should 
rise against us and drag us down 
into their abyss. Only fools fear 
crime; we all fear poverty.” 


Andrew has made his Death 
Dealing Factory a model commu- 
nity where his workmen, with good 
wages and clean cottages, automat- 
ically acquire respectability. But 
to Barbara his wealth is tainted. 
When her cherished Army accepts 
a munificent donation from both 
Andrew and Bodger the whiskey 
manufacturer, she strips off her 
uniform. But when she sees for 
herself the difference between An- 
drew’s_ self-respecting workmen 
and the derelicts of her Slum Mis- 
sion, she declares that it is not the 
“weak souls in starved bodies cry- 
ing in gratitude for a scrap of 
bread and treacle” who need salva- 
tion preached to them nearly as 
much as the “snobbish uppish crea- 
tures” of the factory payroll. 
“Then,” says her Greek Professor, 
“the way of life lies through the 
factory of death?” 


“BarsaRA: Yes, through the rais- 
ing of hell to heaven and of man to 
God, through the unveiling of an 
eternal light in the Valley of the 
Shadow.” 
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That may be a rather cryptical 
manner of closing a crisp debate. 
At any rate Barbara declares she 
will never again bribe souls with 
bread, nor can she ever again de- 
lude herself into forgetting that the 
bread with which we feed our starv- 
ing fellow creatures comes from the 
Bodgers and the Undershafts. 

Since Major Barbara was first 
produced here in 1906 with Miss 
Grace George, twenty years have 
not lessened its timeliness. They 
seem in a way to have heightened 
Shaw’s thesis, for the accumulation 
of invested capital has certainly de- 
creased our slums and poverty. 
Has it diminished our criminals? 

The present production of Major 
Barbara is spirited. Mr. Dudley 
Digges has rarely done a better 
piece of finished elocution than in 
Undershaft. There is need for it 
in the part. The Greek Professor 
—in which Shaw has immortalized 
the already immortal Gilbert Mur- 
ray—is played very nearly perfect- 
ly by Elliot Cabot. His make-up 
and his mannerisms are inimitable. 
It is pleasant of Shaw to allow him 
to quote some of the Euripidean 
lyrics as well as to beat the Army 
drum. Lomax and the Cockneys 
are all excellent. Miss Helen West- 
ley while not essentially a peer’s 
daughter, is in just the réle for her 
incisive delivery. The line, “You 
can’t take explosive in here,” as she 
starts to enter the guncotton shed, 
loses none of its force. 

We regret that the only total fail- 
ure in the cast to us was Major Bar- 
bara. We were never enthusiastic 
over Miss Lenihan’s St. Joan—she 
lacked fire and personality. (In 
fact we never appreciated the play 
until we saw it in London with 
Sybil Thorndike.) Miss Lenihan is 
totally without either of them now. 
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Genteel seems the only terrible ad- 
jective to apply to her appearance 
and speech throughout. The latter 
smacked of high school recitations. 
Major Barbara could really be a 
very great part. As a play it is not 
one of Shaw’s best. The first act is 
sparkling; the second has drama 
diffused through it; the third is pure 
argument. It is, nevertheless, the 
most interesting play in town with 
the exception of The Wild Duck.— 
At the Guild Theater. 


THE Witp Duck.—M. Siegfried 
believes that it is our Calvinist set- 
tlers who implanted with such fe- 
cundity the germ of reform in our 
United States. Norway suffered 
from the same blight. The Wild 
Duck is Ibsen’s grim little joke 
about the amateur reformer. Of 
course Ibsen was a reformer him- 
self. Smarting from the storm of 
abuse he had reaped in Ghosts, he 
ridiculed his persecutors in An 
Enemy of the People, where he 
showed that the majority wanted to 
be left comfortably alone in their 
deceits. Then with the sudden 
sharp perception of a genius he 
paints for us what happens when © 
too strong a flash of truth is turned 
in upon the soul of an ordinary 
man. Have we ever the right to 
strip bare the naked hearts of our 
neighbors? Gregers, the busy young 
idealist, thought it was his duty to 
tell his friend Ekdal that his happi- 
ness was founded on falsehood and 
disclosed to him the long buried sin 
of his wife. “Rob the average man 
of his ‘life illusion’ and you rob 
him of happiness,” says Ibsen in 
the mouth of Dr. Relling. As Car- 
lyle said, we are hero worshipers at 
heart. We must all of us clothe 
our beloved in the garment of our 
ideal, and that idealization often 
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proves the strictest moral straight 
jacket. Which one of us enjoys 
stepping down from the pinnacle 
on which some one’s love has raised 
us. As we said in a former review: 

“It is, in a way, a form of Chris- 
tian charity. St. Francis had the 
illusion that most men were good; 
that even wolves at heart were po- 
lite animals. So potent was this il- 
lusion that he passed it on to the 
wolf. That is the advantage of be- 
ing a saint. One sees the world 
through the eyes of God and God’s 
eyes are kind.” 

The present revival of The Wild 
Duck preserves the excellence of 
the production directed by Dudley 
Digges for the Actors’ Theater in 
1925, although Miss Yurka and Mr. 
Bratt are the only two survivors of 
the original cast. It is without 
question one of Ibsen’s finest plays; 
a tragedy shot through with humor 
and arch characterization; yet full 
of tenderest pathos. Miss Yurka is 
as good as ever but we missed Tom 
Powers as Gregers. There can 
never be quite as good an old Ekdal 
as Cecil Yapp’s; nor another Helen 
Chandler who first won notice as 
Hedwig when her thin treble and 
fragility were so entirely uncon- 
scious. Mr. Anderson is very amus- 
ing as Hjalmar Ekdal. But why 
cannot any of Ibsen’s male charac- 
ters ever comb their hair? It is 
splendid of the Actors’ Theater to 
revive their revival. It is also en- 
couraging to note its popularity.— 
At the 49th Street Theater. 


Tue Perrect ALisi.—Two Eng- 
lish men of letters have permitted 
themselves to be represented in 
melodrama this winter. The con- 
trast between their melodramas is 
curious. In The Perfect Alibi, Mr. 
A. A. Milne’s sunny geniality cloaks 
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even a cold-blooded murder with 
humorous charm while in A Man 
With Red Hair Mr. Hugh Walpole 
gave full rein to a saturnity—we 
had always sensed was latent— 
which resulted in a most intensely 
horrible study of a depraved and 
degenerate mind. A Man With Red 
Hair was withdrawn within a 
month. We predict that many 
moons will change above The Per- 
fect Alibi. Perhaps it is not fair to 
call it a melodrama after all for 
the term implies a play without 
any shadings to its characters and 
Mr. Milne’s characters go very far 
to making his play. Even his vil- 
lain—who really is a crafty, cruel 
villain—appreciates the fine points 
of the heroine’s own character. 
The scene is laid in a good Eng- 
lish country house in a good Eng- 
lish village, with a rural constable, 
admirably played by Mr. Beresford, 
as comedy relief. The murder is 
perpetrated in excellent form at the 
close of Act I. and it then remains 
for the audience to sit back com- 
fortably and watch the efforts of 
the cast to solve its mystery. There 
are not many authors who allow 
one to share their secret. But as 
we have said Mr. Milne always gives 
evidence of a pleasant disposition. 
How the murderer is discovered in- 
volves some neat and agreeable 
writing. As Susan, the intelligent 
little heroine, remarks there was 
never a criminal who didn’t over- 
look something. As she shrewdly 
divines he overlooked the fact, in 
this particular case, that the com- 
fortable old constable had a Scot- 
land Yard son home on a visit. For 
once in fiction Scotland Yard is 
treated fairly. Its methods, neither 
dazzling nor original, prove emi- 
nently practical. One’s interest is 
fanned to the last line. As is in- 
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variably the case in Mr. Charles 
Hopkins’ Theater, the production is 
highly finished. The audience also 
is a pleasant one. Mr. Richie Ling, 
a very cheerily callous villain, is a 
good contrast to his partner in 
guilt, the cadaverous Mr. Ivan 
Simpson. The two constables—fa- 
ther and son—are excellent crea- 
tions. Even their hair has been 
brushed with just the proper touch. 
The public has begun to rely on the 
Charles Hopkins Theater for clean 
and unusual entertainment. We 
are particularly pleased that, as 
very little gratitude was shown Mr. 
Hopkins for his interesting produc- 
tion of The Unknown Warrior, he 
can now count on appreciative au- 
diences for The Perfect Alibi.—At 
the Charles Hopkins Theater. 


THE JEALOUS Moon.—Miss Cowl 
has come to the rescue of a night- 
club-ridden public with a generous 
slice of romance. Pierrot and Col- 
umbine are far away from the 
crooks and bootleggers and report- 
ers with which we have become too 
familiar. Into the compass of a 
single evening Miss Cowl has 
crowded a panoply of dreams. At 
times it seems as if an open-hearted 
and opulent producer had said to 
the beautiful actress, “Gather to- 
gether all your favorite lines and 
best emotions, fancy yourself in the 
most delicious situations and con- 
summate costumes, call for soft 
music and moonlit palaces and then 
I will bring your dream to life in a 
theater.” It is rather with the wist- 
ful abandon of children let loose in- 
to a treasure house of beautiful 
properties that Miss Cowl and Mr. 
Merivale play at marionettes in the 
stage moonlight. It is rather with 
the amused tenderness of a grown- 
up that Mr. Guy Standing stands 
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over them as Harlequin. One does 
not feel inclined to cavil at an en- 
tertainment that is offered in such 
an engaging spirit. We can only 
suggest that the scene in Venice 
loses somewhere its dream quality 
and that some muscular pruning of 
the lines would merely enhance 
them. 

There is a tendency to be over 
repetitious in the play in the play 
in the play. This is no typograph- 
ical error for there are really three 
of them. Miss Cowl’s fancy first 
shows us Columbine and Pierrot 
and Harlequin as real marionettes. 
Then we move behind the puppet 
theater and find the puppeteers 
who, as the young lovers and the 
rich manager, are living the same 
story. Then Peter Parrot has a 
dream about his marionettes which 
is the body of the play and we fol- 
low the puppets in their life back 
stage and then sail off with Colum- 
bine to Venice. It is here that the 
dream continuity slackens. Miss 
Cowl is no longer a puppet but her 
extremely beautiful self looking 
lovelier than ever in Venetian eight- 
eenth century tricorn hat and 
patches. We return to marionette 
life behind the scene where Colum- 
bine dies as the doll did on the little 
stage in the prologue, and we end 
with Peter Parrot waking up to seek 
out his Columbine in real life. All 
of which seems a little complicated 
—and it is. As Peter Parrot falls 
asleep with his hand dangling over 
the puppet stage, a large plaster fist 
is suspended over the proscenium 
through the dream portion of the 
play. But in Venice even that sym- 
bolic reminder fails. The settings 
by Jo Mielziner are, as usual, in per- 
fect taste; his pinkish palace with 
its great doors being particularly 
pleasant. Mr. Merivale’s Pierrot 
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has a virile and irritable masculin- 
ity that makes that usually milky 
character quite human. Though 
carping on repetition we must re- 
peat that Miss Cowl was well ad- 
vised to dream herself in Venice. 
The weakest part of the play is its 
lack of humor.—At the Majestic 
Theater. 


A PLay WitHouT A NaMeE.—We 
would really like to have Messrs. 
Shakespeare and Sheridan take out 
their celestial field glasses and take 
a look at the Booth Theater. We 
know it would amuse them. The 
playwrights of the twentieth cen- 
tury once made a great deal of fun 
of Elizabethan soliloquies and eight- 
eenth century “asides” but the 
laugh now seems to be on us. Is it 
any more unnatural for Lord 
Teazle or Mrs. Malaprop to occa- 
sionally whisper a confidence to the 
audience than for the whole cast of 
Strange Interlude to remain frozen 
in their places while one of the 
group airs his most unpleasant 
thoughts about the others? Is it 
any more clumsy to have Hamlet 
argue out a moral problem to him- 
self than to have a colossally mag- 
nified section of a human brain 
trundled on the stage, manned by a 
whole crew of Neurones and Gang- 
lions and with the groans and 
poundings of a sinking ship, to 
hear the stray thoughts of a young 
man that were so perfectly obvious 
that Mr. Sheridan wouldn’t even 
have bothered to feature them in 
an “aside.” 

We fear that any young husband 
after a year of hard work and no 
play will have some pleasureable 
reaction when an old flame—and a 
very pretty one—lands from Paris. 
It is perhaps ingenuous and cer- 
tainly extravagant of Mr. Austin 
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Strong to insist on showing us the 
exact impression that Miss Kather- 
ine Wilson as the Paris divorcée 
made on the retina of his hero’s 
eye. We are told in the program 
that the “Visions”—highly colored 
—seen “in John’s brain” have a 
patent pending and we have more 
than a suspicion that Mr. Strong 
dashed off the simple little story of 
his play to give himself an excuse 
to experiment with these Visions 
and the whole structural problem 
of John’s highly theatrical cranium. 

John is a young man with a domi- 
nant wife who insists that he spend 
all his spare time and money on 
correspondence courses and who 
has the most exasperating habit of 
giving vent to philosophic musings 
while he tries to work. Personally, 
even though the wife is Peggy 
Wood, we did have some sympathy 
for John when he threw up his job 
and went off for the day with the 
divorcée. While John is getting in- 
to rather deep water in the tempt- 
ress’ flat, his employer arrives at 
his own and tells the wife that 
the unintermitted Correspondence 
Courses have simply bowled out all 
his Confidential Detective Agencies 
and that far from accepting John’s 
resignation he has come to offer that 
bulwark of sobriety and industry 
a post of immense importance in 
China. For once the Confidential 
Detectives might have had a really 
lively day but apparently they had 
lost interest in their assignment 
just as Mr. Strong lost interest in 
his play for after another glimpse 
into John’s naive cerebellum, Act 
IIl., ignoring all complications, 
barely gives us time to admire Miss 
Peggy Wood’s new dress and ear- 
rings before it brings John to his 
knees beside her. 

After realizing the vast expense 
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and trouble expended on the scene 
in John’s Brain it seems unkind to 
insist it is superfluous. We sug- 
gest that the Neurones and Gang- 
lions and the Central Control be 
permitted to have a one-act play of 
their own. At least Mr. O’Neill’s 
characters and also Shakespeare’s 
tell us some things we didn’t know 
before, but in John’s cerebellum 
there seems to be surprisingly little 
original matter.—At the Booth The- 
ater. 


A Most ImMorAL Lapy intro- 
duces a play that has no more ex- 
cuse for existing than its title. The 
lines, aping smartness, possess 
neither the honesty of humor nor 
the intelligence of wit. A hack- 
neyed plot, revolving about a black- 
mailer and his wife who is his de- 
coy, attempts an emotional climax 
when the wife discovers that she 
really “loves” the man her husband 
is attempting to mulct. But “love” 
which knows no other limitations 
than the divorce courts of Paris; 
which is symbolized by a Valse 
Langoureuse and is whispered over 
the empty champagne glasses of 
Montmartre is not a very convinc- 
ing emotion. 

Had the Immoral Lady confined 
itself to a crook comedy it might 
have escaped harsher criticism. 
The only reason that it is at all 
worthy of mention is that it hap- 
pens unfortunately to be the un- 
worthy vehicle for Miss Alice 
Brady, an artist whose skill in- 
creases as her plays grow worse. 
There should be a symposium of 
effort made to provide Miss Brady 
with a real part. That she can 
make the banalities of her Jmmoral 
Lady seem almost crisp is equiva- 
lent to saying that she could put 
sparkle into flat Moselle. She cov- 
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ers the trivialities of the plot with 
her own pantomime and brings 
down the second curtain on a mo- 
ment of authentic sorrow. When 
she answers the telephone too late 
only to find that “the other party” 
has stopped ringing her voice and 
her sob are memorable. The play 
might have had some purpose had 
it ended there. It is to be trusted 
that Miss Brady will soon inspire 
some playwright to give her a real 
opportunity. If not we hope she 
will some day give us her idea of 
Hedda.—At the Cort Theater. 


Concai.—There is an ugly flavor 
about this drama of Indo-China. 
Through all its scenes not one sin- 
gle decent person ever steps across 
the boards. The author, Mr. Harry 
Hervey, a young novelist, has com- 
pounded a strong story; he has cho- 
sen to present but one aspect of 
French colonization methods. It is 
not a pretty one. Congai is the na- 
tive term for the Annamite “wife” 
of a white man. We would like to 
challenge right here Mr. Hervey’s 
authority for presenting the Church 
as smiling indulgently on such il- 
licit unions. 

The play is the tragedy of Thi- 
Linh, the daughter of a congai, and 
some rather distinguished French- 
man. Her anomalous position in 
her village hinders her marriage 
with the pure born native whom 
she loves and she becomes the con- 
gai of a visiting novelist who de- 
serts her when he has finished his 
book. Broken by this second blow, 
Thi-Linh joins a worthless young 
opium-smoking officer at Saigon 
whom she mothers in place of the 
baby she has left in the jungle vil- 
lage. She is in Saigon when the na- 
tive troops are ordered off to the 
war in France and her native lover 
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—now a widower—comes to bid her 
good-by. The French officer, whose 
safety she has bought at a dear 
price, returns and insults the An- 
namite soldier and Thi-Linh in a 
fury turns on him. As the shadows 
of the marching regiments are sil- 
houetted on the wall Thi-Linh 
voices her hatred of the white men 
who are sending them off to death. 
It is a great scene for Miss Helen 
Menken and one to which she rises 
in crescendo. But it has none of 
the beauty of her other similar 
scene in The Seventh Heaven. 
Passion, hate, jealousy, revenge 
dominate Congai. 

In the last Act, fourteen years 
later, Thi-Linh, in the latest French 
fashions, has become the toast of 
Saigon, the congai of a General and 
the hostess of the Governor. It is 
then that the native lover finally re- 
turns. After ten years in Paris he 
is much changed but his heart 
grows soft again when he learns of 
their son, now seventeen, whom 
Thi-Linh has had brought up in 
primitive fashion in the old village, 
and he and Thi-Linh arrange to run 
away to the jungle together the next 
day. But no sooner has he gone 
than the son appears dressed as a 
Frenchman and the General, re- 
turning unexpectedly as Generals 
do, a fracas results in which the 
boy outraged by the insults cast at 
his mother kills the white man. 
When Thi-Linh is interviewed next 
day by the Governor, she discovers 
there is but one way to save her 
boy and that is for her to remain 
with the Governor. Her dream of 
becoming a real Annamite and a 
real wife far away from Europeans 
can never come true. 

This is the story, well acted and 
lavishly presented; how truthful it 
is to actual conditions we cannot 
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say. The dialogue abounds in un- 
pleasant words and phrases with 
one horridly blasphemous joke 
about the New Testament. It places 
the French colonial army in a most 
unpleasant light and it does not be- 
speak a pleasant personality in the 
author. Close to Miss Menken and 
her associates, credit must be given 
to the extraordinarily good stage 
direction of Mr. Rouben Mamou- 
lian. The street scene in the native 
village is a fascinating panorama. 
One couldn’t help wondering if Mr. 
Harris, the producer, had bought 
up the bungalow of Scene III. from 
Maugham’s play of last year. Per- 
haps all bungalows in the tropics 
are just the same.—At the Sam H. 
Harris Theater. 


Peter Pan.—Perhaps the best 
fairy gift that was ever given to 
poet was the writing of Peter Pan. 
It is ageless and dustless and as full 
of tears as laughter. It is a Christ- 
mas present that New York needed 
badly and we are sure we all of us 
thank Miss Le Gallienne most very 
gratefully, although as Wendy says 
it must be “most frightfully fasci- 
nating” to play in it. Since one bet- 
ter forgotten interlude with Mari- 
lyn Miller, Peter has not been with 
us except on the screen since Maude 
Adams created him. In London 
there is never a Christmas without 
him. Now he has flown back, auda- 
cious, captious, illusive, irresistible. 
At the Civic Theater you will find 
him, the embodiment of dreams and 
of fairies. And surrounding him is 
a wonderful world of make-believe 
with not a jarring spot in it. As 
our criticism seems merely a list of 
joyous adjectives we will transfer 
to you the burden of evolving syno- 
nyms and leave you the joy of see- 
ing Peter for yourselves. There 
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was never a nicer Wendy.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


Included in their repertory are: 
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The Cradle Song, La Locandiera, 
The Would-be Gentleman, The 
Cherry Orchard, L’Invitation au 
Voyage. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1928 


STRANGE INTERLUDE. — The 
strangely interesting experiment of 
O’Neill’s in analytic psychology 
whose nine acts demand half an 
afternoon and all an evening but 
whose morbid tendency render it 
most unsuitable for anything but 
an adult audience.—At the John 
Golden Theater. 


2. May 


SHow Boat.—The now famous 
production which transports one to 
the Mississippi in its heyday. Very 
full of life and color and melody.— 
At the Ziegfeld Theater. 


3. November 


Tue Front Pace.—A Jed Harris 
melodrama of Chicago reporters in 
their own Criminal Courts Building 
where a condemned and escaping 
criminal and a reporter torn be- 
tween his wedding and a newspa- 
per scoop create the swiftest action 
of the season but mar enjoyment 
with their extraordinarily vulgar 
lines.—At the Times Square The- 
ater. 


Tue Hicu Roap.—The latest but 
not the best Lonsdale comedy; 
manufactured out of stable English 
comedy material but which, pre- 
sented by an excellent and experi- 
enced company, provides clever 
and pleasant entertainment.—At 
the Fulton Theater. 


THE NEw Moon.—The best new 
operetta of the season with a real 
story, real music and very real 
voices both in the principals and 
the chorus. The scene is laid in 
New Orleans and the West Indies 
during the French Revolution.—At 
the Imperial Theater. 


CouraGeE.—The amusing and ap- 
pealing comedy of a widow and her 
large family in which Janet Beecher 
and Junior Durkin as the seventh 
son have won deserved laurels. 
Unfortunately the plot is not suited 
for children as the very delightful 
seventh child happens to be a blot 
on the scutcheon.—At the Ritz The- 
ater. 


4. December 


Tue Grey Fox.—A Renaissance 
melodrama with Machiavelli as the 
central character and interest, very 
inadequately played by Henry Hull 
but in which the sanguinary action 
is splendidly sustained by Miss 
Chrystal Herne and Edwin Arnold 
whose Cesare Borgia is one of the 
high lights of the season. The set- 
tings and costumes are both strik- 
ing.—At the Playhouse. 


LitTLE ACCIDENT.—A comedy 
typical of a phase of modern life 
with some sound emotion revealed 
behind the flippancy of its title and 
the vulgarisms of the dialogue; 
with a very human second act laid 
in the waiting room of a maternity 
hospital.—At the Morosco Theater. 
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JEALousY.—A triangle play from 
the French with only two in the 
cast; but Miss Fay Bainter and Mr. 
John Halliday are so entirely com- 
petent that the continuous téte-d- 
téte never lacks interest or variety. 
The story is not a pretty one but 
the situations mount to a tense cli- 
max.—At the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater. 


NicuTt Hostess.—Another entire- 
ly superfluous play of the inside life 
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of a night club with nothing of in- 
terest in the acting, plot or charac- 
terization.—At the Vanderbilt The- 
ater. 


Tin Pan ALLey.—Also showing 
the lobby of a night club and offer- 
ing the most uninterrupted flow of 
monstrously foul language. Better 
acted than Night Hostess and with 
one good shooting scene in the 
Grand Central.—At the Republic 
Theater. 


IV. REVIVALS 


Sun Up.—Welcome revival of the 
famous play of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers with Miss La Verne in her 
old part of the Widow Cagel. Sun 
Up has real characters, and plenty 
of emotion and action. It offers far 
more than most of the newer plays. 
—At the Lucille La Verne Theater. 


THE YELLOW JACKET.—Revival 
by the Coburns of their time-hon- 
ored success—the delightful and 
amusing Chinese fantasy whose ro- 
mance is relieved by the common- 
places of the Property Man. Rec- 


ommended to all who desire a res- 
pite from the usual cabaret scenes 
and speech of the season.—At the 
Coburn Theater (63d St.). 





CapoNnSACCHI.—Mr. Hampden re- 
vives his success in the dramatiza- 
tion of Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book.” A rather lurid Venetian 
melodrama.—At the Hampden The- 
ater. 


* * * 


THE JUNIOR FESTIVAL PLAYERS 
will present a Pantomime on De- 
cember 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 
January Ist, at 3 P. M.—At The 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.—Beauti- 
fully staged and acted this offers an 
agreeable evening of old New York. 
It will be reviewed next month.— 
At the Empire Theater. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Wortp AND THE Faitn. /t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CHILDREN IN THE PARISH LIFE OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


E tender regard with which 
children and their doings have 
always been held by the Church, 
was manifested most freely in Eng- 
land in those old Catholic days, 
when the social life of the parish 
centered round the church; where 
miracle and mystery play, pageant 
and procession took place, quick- 
ening and enlarging even the 
youngest child’s imaginative con- 
ceptions of religious mystery. 
Besides the dramatic representa- 
tions of some revealed truth or 
episode in sacred history intended 
to delight and teach the child and 
his elders, were special festivals, 
set apart for the children. 

Advent, though a penitential sea- 
son, included that popular institu- 
tion of the Middle Ages—the festi- 
val of the boy-bishop. It was in 
favor with everyone; kings, church 
dignitaries, commoners, all en- 
couraged rejoicing at Nicholas- 
tide. Cathedral, college, monas- 
tery, village church and private 
chapel—all had their own boy- 
bishop; and the number and rich- 
ness of the vestments and orna- 
ments provided for the “bishop” 


and the Nicholas clerks, might well 
make a poor modern mission envi- 
ous. 

The boy—generally a choir boy 
—was elected by his comrades on 
St. Nicholas’s Eve; at first vespers 
on St. Nicholas’s Day, he and his 
“clerks” would come at the end 
of the procession, and, in a cathe- 
dral, he would take the place of 
honor, the episcopal throne. He 
would recite part of the Office, 
read some the prayers—“in a mod- 
est voice”—and often give the ben- 
ediction. Then, Office being fin- . 
ished, he and his companions sal- 
lied forth into the town to receive 
hospitality and alms. 

His term of office lasted until De- 
cember 28th, and though he was 
obliged to attend school and choir 
with the other boys, he was féted, 
given money and presents through- 
out the period. Indeed, one 
Bishop of Sarum in 1319 had to 
forbid too much treating of the 
children. Childermass or Holy In- 
nocents’ Day was generally marked 
by a great procession of the “St. 
Nicholas-bishop and his clerkes,” 
all fully vested, through the par- 
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ish; at Mass he was expected to, 
and generally did, preach a ser- 
mon on this last day; and many 
of these sermons (written by his 
elders!) are extant still. This fit- 
ting finale to his rule was well at- 
tended; at Bristol, mayor, sheriffs, 
and aldermen came in state; at St. 
Paul’s School, London, the children 
were ordered to hear the sermon, 
and to offer him each a penny after 
Mass. 

But Nicholas-tide and its proces- 
sions were suppressed by Henry 
VIII., and though Mary revived 
them to the great pleasure of her 
subjects, Elizabeth finally abol- 
ished the festivities. 

A few days earlier, girls had kept 
some sort of festival on St. Cath- 
erine’s Day; presumably in a much 
humbler fashion, as there are very 
few historical references to it. But 
there was a procession, singing, 
dancing, begging for alms—all re- 
corded in a royal proclamation for 
their suppression. St. Clement’s 
Day too was given over to children’s 
merrymaking. Curiously enough, 
in spite of the fact that these 
“chyldysh observances,” were “ex- 
tinguished by the Kynges majestie” 
in 1542, the custom of keeping St. 
Catherine’s and St. Clement’s Day 
as a festival by the country chil- 
dren, has continued right down to 
our own times; when, especially in 
the Midland counties, village chil- 
dren go “a-Cathering,” or “a-Clem- 
mening,” that is, they visit every 
likely neighbor to beg for money, 
cakes and apples, in the name of the 
saint. 

A few old records imply that 
there was a custom of girls assist- 
ing with the prayers—probably at 
the nun’s office—in some convents. 
An Archbishop Peckham in 1278 
forbids the nuns of Godstow Bene- 
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dictine nunnery to allow little girls 
to read prayers in the convent 
chapel on Holy Innocents’ Day, 
while a Bishop of Norwich con- 
demned a similar practice in Car- 
row (Norfolk) nunnery. 

Before Nicholas-tide was over, 
came the Feast of the Holy Child— 
then as now, a time of rejoicing for 
all, for the childlike at heart as well 
as for those who are children in 
stature. 

The Christmas rejoicings went on 
for twelve days—according to Al- 
fred the Great’s legislation, that 
“the twelve days after the Nativity 
be made festival.” This last day, 
generally called Twelfth-day, was 
the great day for children’s parties 
in the home circle, while in the 
church was held “the Feast of the 
Star.” 

Over the great crucifix on the 
rood beam hung the Epiphany Star, 
which could be moved by means of 
wires, ropes and a pulley. Three 
men, representing the Magi, entered 
by the West door, stopped at the 
chancel arch when they saw the 
star, one of them, exclaiming, “Be- 
hold, the Star in the East.” Then, 
as the star was moved back over the 
high altar, a curtain was drawn 
aside to show a child representing 
the Christ Child, to whom the kings 
made their offerings, while a boy, 
dressed as an angel, declaimed, “All 
things, according to the prophecy, 
are now fulfilled.” And the simple 
little dramatic ceremony finished 
with chanting. 

This Feast of the Star was held 
in many churches as their records 
bear witness: Yarmouth in 1510 re- 
quired “a new wyre to the stare.” 
Another parish had the whole 
mechanism repaired one year: “In 
making a new stare, 20d; wyre to 
the star, 2d; rope to the star, 9d; 
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man to set rope to pulley, 1d;” 
while the “candell and holemyn” 
(holly) for the star were 5d in St. 
Mary’s, Chester. 

Palm Sunday was a great day for 
some lad in the parish—when, aft- 
er the long Gospel had been sung 
from the roodloft, the prophetical 
lesson was recited by a boy bearded 
and garbed as a typical prophet, 
while other children would gather 
up the cakes and flowers thrown 
from the tower during the singing 
of the Gloria, Laus. Ordered in the 
old Sarum processional, the injunc- 
tion was carried out by most 
churches :—‘“payd to the chyldren 
that played the proffit on Palm 
Sunday, 1d.” “For setting up railes 
for proffits, 1d.” St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook went to some trouble in 
1519:—“for hire of a berde for a 
proffit on Palme Sunday, 1d,” also 
for “bred, ale, wyne, and dressing 
of the proffit on the same day, 20 d.” 

Then came the three Rogation 
Days and Ascension Day, making 
a wonderful week for country chil- 
dren, for on each of the three 
“Gang” or “Crosse” days were great 
processions round the parish to 
bless the farmers’ crops. 

The great Cruciiix, the thurifers, 
and the priests fully vested, headed 
the procession, followed by nearly 
all the parishioners, as taking part 
in the Rogation ceremonies was al- 
most obligatory. There were nu- 
merous home-made, home-spun and 
home-dyed banners carried; Bas- 
singbourne in 1503 mentions the 
“banner-bearing about the feldes, 
26d,” or in Saffron Walden where 
“the giving forth of eight banners 
on ye Monday in Gang week cost 7 d 
in 1484.” Girls were garlanded 
with the blue Rogation flower and 
the boys often carried peeled rods. 
And last, but surely not least, in the 
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procession was the great dragon— 
emblematic of the devil. On the 
first two days it carried its tail 
spread out, on the Wednesday, it 
was tailless! 

As the “Reformers” found it im- 
possible to suppress “ganging” en- 
tirely, they changed its character. 
The church accounts show this 
change well, for instead of the ex- 
penditure on thread, dye, or linen 
to make the banners, comes an in- 
creasing expenditure on food for 
the processioners as time goes on. 
St. Alphege in 1707, spends at the 
“Beating of the Bounds, ale in 
vestry, 4/5; ale for boys and girls, 
8/—; tags and laces (small rewards 
given to children for coming), 
28/—; and 3/— for a leg of mutton 
for the poor”! 

A more curious item in another 
church is;—‘“given to the boys that 
were whipt, 4/—” for when the 
duty of defining the parish bound- 
aries survived, some officials con- 
sidered that the best way of im- 
pressing on the boys the limits of 
their parish, was to chastise them— 
and presumably they would never 
forget the bounds in later life. 

Besides the plays acted on great 
holydays, there were the Plow Mon- 
day processions and May Day 
games—hboth sanctioned by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. Country 
lads must have reveled in the Plow 
Monday doings, while May Day 
perhaps was a gayer time for girls. 
Midsummer Day or St. John’s Day, 
had its pageant of giants and other 
favorite characters, its decorated 
houses and illuminated streets. On 
the Eve of St. John’s Day the kind- 
ly custom obtained among the rich 
of setting outside their doors a table 
spread with cakes and drinks that 
their poorer neighbors might par- 
take thereof and this practice was 
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repeated on SS. Peter and Paul’s 
Day, at least in London. Then 
there were the wakes, or feast days 
of the patron saint of the parish, 
which day was kept always as high 
holiday. 

On their part, children made 
some return to their parish church 
funds, as the warden’s accounts 


often show:— 
1464, “Mayer’s child for daunc- 
ing with his hobye horse, 1 d.” 
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1499, St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster. “Receyed of Synard Smithe’s 
wife ... of money by them gathered 
with the vyrgyns on May Day, 5/6.” 

1505, “Rec. for maydens gather- 
ing at Witsontyde at the tre at the 
Church door.” 

1518, “Given by children at the 
Maypole game, 12 d.” 

1594, “Children’s daunce, 20d.” 
And “children, for the Maypole 
dance at Witsontyde.” 

















THE DANCE OF DEATH 


In Villon’s day the Fair of St. 
Germain was held not near the Ab- 
bey but at the Halles; the popular 
and elegant fair of Paris. It opened 
in February and closed on Palm 
Sunday, and combined pleasure 
with commerce in the most agree- 
able manner; in its booths was 
born, a century after this time, the 
Parisian theatre. There was Gin- 
gerbread Fair, the Foire au Pain 
d’Epices, that kind and honourable 
fair, still (by God’s grace) flourish- 
ing at Easter every year under a 
Third Republic. There was the fair 
of St. Laurent, opening on St. Lau- 
rence’s Day, August 10, and lasting 
a week. In all these a slim student 
with a sharp eye might find enter- 
tainment. But on any fine evening, 
summer or winter, there was recre- 
ation and adventure to be had in 
the great Charnel of St. Innocent, 
or the Innocents, by the Halles. In 
1186 Philippe-Auguste had walled 
round this vast cemetery, with its 
church, and given it four gates. By 
the thirteenth century a Gothic ar- 
cade stretched along the four inner 
sides of the wall, and its four gal- 
leries were covered over. A high 
octagonal tower and lantern, with 
a shrine of Notre-Dame du Bois, 
stood among the tombs in the cen- 
tre of the square. Long before Vil- 
lon’s time the Innocents had be- 
come the fashionable Parisian 
promenade, a Ranelagh, a rendez- 
vous of gallantry; the arcades were 
lined with shops and stalls; above 
them, in the surrounding charniers, 
open charnel-vaults, each with its 
trefoil arch, was massed a great 
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jumble of human skulls and bones, 
tumbled out of the way to make 
room for new arrivals in the square 
below. At certain seasons sermons 
were preached there. In 1424, final- 
ly, a fresh attraction was added: 
the Dance of Death, painted along 
the whole length of one wall. 
“Item,” writes the Bourgeois of 
Paris, “l’an mil CCCCXXIIII, fust 
faicte la Danse Macabré auz Inno- 
cens, & fust commencée environ le 
mois d’aoust & achevée au Karesme 
ensuyvant.” (Item, in the year 
1424, the Danse Macabré was made 
at the Innocents, being begun about 
August and finished in the follow- 
ing Lent.) In this long pageant, 
executed under Dominican inspira- 
tion and soon popular all over Eu- 
rope—Holbein’s series is the most 
notable—one saw that there is no 
escape from the hand of Death. He 
stood stiff and grinning behind the 
Lord Pope and the Emperor on 
their thrones: he clutched the Ab- 
bess by the hand as she left the con- 
vent chapel: he tapped the Canon 
on the shoulder before the end of 
sermon: he postured grimacing and 
mowing before the Doctor at his 
books, the Astrologer among his 
alembics, the Usurer fumbling his 
gold, the Drunkard swigging in the 
pothouse. The tall Sergeant fight- 
ing in the field suddenly saw that 
his antagonist was Death. The 
Blind Man, tapping with his stick, 
felt himself led away by a bony 
hand. The Judge looked up from 
delivering sentence to be frozen by 
that awful grin. The Priest carry- 
ing the Sacred Host through the 
street perceived that it was Death 
who tinkled the little warning bell 
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before him. The Old Woman pain- 
fully gathering sticks in the wood 
felt an icy grasp on her wrist, and 
found Death’s finger nudging her. 
The Merchant loading his goods 
saw suddenly a hideous visage 
mopping at him over his bales, a 
lank hand extended. Even the im- 
becile, chuckling to himself and 
sticking straws in his hair, discov- 
ered that he had a companion in 
his gambols. In a fifteenth-century 
MS. at Valenciennes the moral of 
the new pictures is thus explained: 

“As fish are taken readily by the 
hook, so does Death take mankind, 
for Death spares none, neither king 
nor emperor, rich nor poor, noble 
nor churl, sage nor fool, doctor nor 
surgeon, young nor old, strong nor 
weak, man nor woman. Nothing is 
more certain than that Death car- 


ries them all to the Dance.” 
—D. B. Wynpuam Lewis, Francois Villon 
(New York: Coward-McCann, Inc.), pp. 44, 45. 
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MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION AND MODERN 


GIERKE, in an arresting sentence 
which, once read, is caught and em- 
bedded in the memory, speaks of 
the great Leibniz as one “who in so 
many directions went deeper than 
his contemporaries, and who, per- 
haps for that reason, so often 
turned his eyes backward toward 
medizval ways of thought.” If this 
be a true saying, and if to go back- 
ward to the Middle Ages is to go 
deeper into the vraie vérité des 
choses, it is a man’s wise duty to 
turn medizvalist. .. Prior to Gierke, 
of a more native strain, with a 
wood-note of his own, there is Wil- 
liam Morris. He went back to the 
Middle Ages for the true notion of 
art, which for him was of the na- 
ture of folk craftsmanship—“made 
for the people and by the people, as 


a happiness to the maker and the 
user.” And he found in the Middle 
Ages not only the true notion of art, 
but also the true notion of the so- 
cial life of man—the notion of fel- 
lowship, which he expanded in The 
Dream of John Ball; the fellowship 
which is heaven, and the lack there- 
of hell, “and the deeds that ye do 
upon the earth, it is for fellowship’s 
sake that ye do them. . . and each 
one of you part of it.” 

The medizval contributions to 
modern civilisation are twofold. 
There is the contribution of the 
idealised Middle Ages, magnified, 
mirrored, and roseate in the reflec- 
tive thought of modern man con- 
cerning the Middle Ages. This is 
their contribution as it appeared to 
Morris, or as it appears to Mr. Bel- 
loc, or Mr. Chesterton, or the vota- 
ries of guild socialism. It is a con- 
tribution made not by the actual 
Middle Ages, but by a projection of 
the Middle Ages on an ideal screén 
by an idealising mind, It is a con- 
tribution, but it is an indirect con- 
tribution; it moves the mind and 
stirs the spirit of men, but the mo- 
tion and the stirring are those not 
of the Middle Ages themselves, but 
rather of a certain antiquarian 
idealism—an inverted Utopianism, 
as it were, leading men to find the 
Utopia, or Nowhere, of the future 
in what one may call a Never Was 
of the past. But besides this indi- 
rect and ideal contribution—none 
the less real because it is indirect 
and ideal—there is the direct and 
actual contribution of the Middle 
Ages as they actually were. 

That contribution is very real, 
and very profound. The Middle 
Ages are the pit from which we 
were digged, and the rock from 
which we were hewn. They are the 
beginnings and the origin of the 
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things that exist to-day; and “if one 
should look at things as they grow 
from the beginning,” said Aristotle, 
“it would be the best method of 
study.” The Parliament of Eng- 
land, as Professor Pollard has late- 
ly taught us, can only be under- 
stood in the light of its whole evo- 
lution. The law of England is em- 
bedded in the Middle Ages. Our 
architecture is still medizval: if we 
build Houses of Parliament or 
churches to-day, we build some- 
thing which perhaps our medizval 
forefathers would not have built, 
but something, too, which we should 
not have built as we have built it 
if they had not built before us. 
Economically we have travelled far 
from the Middle Ages: the open- 
field village with its common pas- 
ture and common life, the guilded 
town with its mysteries and its ap- 
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prentices—these things are gone, 
and between them and us stretches 
the deep abyss cut by the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—perhaps the greatest revolu- 
tion in the daily life of man of 
which history bears record. It may 
be that here we have travelled too 
far from the Middle Ages: it may 
be that, sooner or later, we shall 
turn back to some of their ways. 
Even if we do, the structure we 
build, whatever the similarities or 
the imitation, will be fundamentally 
new; and in the field of economics 
it will remain true that we must 
think of the relation between our- 
selves and the Middle Ages in terms 
not of analogy or affiliation, but of 
difference and contrast. 


—Eanest Barker, M.A., Preface to Medieval 
Contributions to Modern Civilisation, edited by 
F. J. C. Heannsnaw (London: George G. Har- 
rap & Co., Ltd.), pp. 5-7. 











Some ASPECTS OF FASCISM 


To-pay the world is astir with 
various schemes for social regener- 
ation, for the welfare of the masses, 
for international peace. The League 
of Nations is one, Bolshevism an- 
other, Fascism a third. With the 
latter we propose to deal in this pa- 
per. The Great War shook Euro- 
pean civilization to its foundations. 
The repercussion was felt far and 
wide. It loosened the bonds of so- 
ciety, created a certain mentality or 
outlook on life leading to insubordi- 
nation, especially in the young, and 
relaxed the bonds of civil discipline 
as well as those of parental control 
almost everywhere. .. . 

The menace of Bolshevism 
loomed dark and threatening on 
the horizon of Italy: the Soviet idea 
was taking root up and down the 
fair land, the land of art and mu- 
sic, the land of Dante, of Michael 
Angelo, of Francis of Assisi. But, 
in the hour of danger came forth 
the man and with him the ideal— 
Benito Mussolini. Mussolini, son of 
a peasant, himself a stonemason, 
private soldier, and journalist; that 
is the man who has made Italy what 
it is to-day. Like Sorel, he believes 
in the Superman; with Machia- 
velli he holds that liberty is not 
what the people need—they want 
houses, roads, railways, bridges, 
water, light. “Governments exclu- 


sively based,” he says, “on the con- 
sent of the governed have never ex- 
isted, do not exist, and will prob- 
ably never exist. . . . Even in the 
lands where this political machin- 
ery has been in greatest use for 
tenturies, there come solemn mo- 
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ments when no appeal is made any 
longer to the people, because it is 
felt that the reply would be dis- 
astrous.” 

Applying the pragmatism of Wil- 
liam James to politics, he declares 
that theories can only be judged by 
their results, and that if only an 
ideal is the right one, a way to 
achieve it will eventually be found. 
He opposes Socialism. He says we 
must be national—not internation- 
al. The only revolution that can 
better the condition of the working 
classes is an economic one, and the 
secret of that revolution lies in an 
increase of production. Codpera- 
tion of all classes is essential to 
success. 

Before the war, Italy was in a 
bad way. To-day it is a veritable 
hive of industry; unemployment is 
negligible, trade is booming, pros- 
perity everywhere. All this is due 
in great measure to the genius of 
one man, to the spirit he has en- 
gendered in Fascism, and to the life 
he has infused by that means into 
the Italian people. Mussolini is not 
content with merely cutting out ex- 
penses; he is even still more con- 
cerned with the proper expenditure 
of the nation’s wealth to increase 
production. He is not out to starve 
industry by high taxation, but to 
create employment by a skilful 
handling of the nation’s resources, 
natural and human. 

The Fascist attitude towards la- 
bour has not been unsympathetic 
on the whole. Strikes and lock- 
outs, however, have been declared 
unnational, and that in Fascist 
Italy means a great deal. A mini- 
mum wage is recognized, and the 
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right of labour to take part in the 
control of industry is conceded. In- 
dustry has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and poverty has decreased, 
even though many of the contadini 
(peasants) are still 
poor, and very often badly housed. 

Even the tourist can see a great 
change going on around him in 
Italy to-day. Efficiency is made the 
keynote, and pride of race and love 
of country the dominant factors in 
every-day life. In her educational 
methods, she tries to be practical, 
to educate “vocationally”; not to 
make people too big for their shoes. 
Gentile is an educational “reform- 
er.” In his programme he accepts 
in great measure Catholic ethical 
teaching. 

The whole of Italy is organized 
on military or semi-military lines. 
The militia are spoken of as “the 
bodyguard of the Revolution”; and 
are devoted body and soul to Il 
Duce Mussolini. This gives him al- 
most unlimited power. His word is 
law. 

Is Fascism a tyranny? Yes, if 
we take the work in its Greek sig- 
nification, i. e., not necessarily 
harsh, but autocratic rule, connot- 
ing final authority vested in one 
man. The new Fascist Government 
is profoundly aristocratic. Again 
we must understand the word in its 
Greek sense, that is, government by 
“the best.” It has vested the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of a few men 
who are educated, devoted to the 
interests of the State as a whole, 
and above all party. All legislative 
and executive initiative is in the 
hands of the Prime Minister: he 
has free choice of his adjutants, and 
can keep or dismiss them as he 
thinks fit. Mussolini does not al- 


low any strong criticism of his 
methods. Any paper which offends 


wretchedly 
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in this respect is speedily “sup- 
pressed.” He claims he must be 
given a free hand to rule; that it is 
necessary for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the country. That Italy 
has progressed under his rule is not 
disputed even by his enemies; it is 
self-evident, in fact. 

But, naturally, Fascism has met 
with opposition. Foremost amongst 
its opponents is Don Luigi Sturzo, 
the priest leader of the Partito 
Popolare—the democratic Catholic 
party. Don Sturzo is now an exile 
in London; Italy would not be 
“healthy” for him. He questions 
the financial soundness of the Ital- 
ian government, admits improve- 
ment, but says much of it is more 
apparent than real. He denounces 
the centralizing policy of Fascism, 
and says that Fascism aims at 
bringing the whole life of the peo- 
ple under the control of the Fascist 
party. 

The ideal of Fascist Italy is the 
pagan Roman Empire: its highest 
worthiness “virtue,” manly strength 
and courage. This is a danger for 
a Catholic State. Besides, it makes 
the State everything; the individual 
simply does not count. The State 
is “a moral, economic, juridical en- 
tity, which brooks no other force 
that is its equal or its limit.” This 
sentiment is quite un-Catholic. 
Against the State there are no rights 
except the right to serve. What is 
this but Statolatry; the worship of 
the State? This idea is pagan not 
Christian. The teaching of the 
Catholic Church is that the State 
exists for the benefit of the individ- 
ual; not the individual for the bene- 
fit of the State. It is well that the 
people should be proud of their 
country, devoted to her interests, 
and determined to uphold her posi- 
tion amongst the nations of the 
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earth; but this can be carried too 
far. Moderation was a virtue even 
with the old pagan Greek thinkers. 

But it is in her treatment of the 
Tyrol that the very worst form of 
this ultra-Italian attitude is seen. 
This is the greatest blot on the 
Fascist administration. A free rein 
is given to the Fascist militia in the 
Tyrol; and Italian officials ride 
rough-shod over the dearest nation- 
al aspirations of a people passion- 
ately devoted to their native land. 
But this hardy mountain race, 
thrifty, industrious, order-loving 
and essentially Catholic, cannot be 
crushed; the hour of freedom will 
come yet, though, alas! it may have 
to be born in blood. 

What, it may be asked, is the at- 
titude of Fascism towards religion 
and the Church? Well, it is a 
friendly attitude, so far. How much 
of this friendliness is genuine, how 
much mere policy, is very hard to 
say. Fascism has declared Free- 
masonry illegal, and restored the 
Crucifix in the schools and courts 
of law. But although on the whole 
friendly, Fascism will brook no op- 
position to its own views, or toler- 
ate any movement that is not con- 
sonant with Fascist ideals. Those, 
therefore, who have lived in Italy 
within the past few years do not at- 
tach very much importance to the 
recent rumors of a rapprochement 
with the Vatican. No doubt, Mus- 
solini would like to be on good 
terms with the Holy See. But the 
Church claims not alone independ- 
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ence, but sovereign authority. She 
cannot allow any claim that would 
make her simply a department of 


government. Indeed her claim is 
that she is superior to the State. 
The old falsehood of the liberal 
school of thought still survives, that 
the State is supreme, but the 
Church’s mission to men is of di- 
vine origin, and her authority of a 
higher order. 

There is no doubt about one 
thing: Fascism has made a wonder- 
ful change in the outlook of the 
Italian people. They have become 
alert, business-like, self-confident. 
But have the advantages of good or- 
der, material prosperity, and inter- 
national prestige been bought at too 
high a price? There is a wide dif- 
ference between liberty and license; 
but you cannot suppress liberty, 
and flourish. The discipline of the 
barrack-yard cannot be endured for 
long; and nature re-acts to an over- 
dose. 

Italy to-day is in the maelstrom 
of a movement whose perils are 
great; and if she emerges victorious, 
the world must acknowledge her the 
heir of that imperial race whose 
genius for government has become 
proverbial. We all hope she will. 
“Italy to-day works for, and hopes 
in, a greater future”; that is the 
sentiment of new Italy, that is the 
idea that Fascism has engendered, 
that is the ideal she sets before her. 
May it be so. 


—R. E. Hrmwrarp Sracx, B.L., in The Irish 
Rosary (Dublin), May, July, November, 1928. 














T least once a year, the atten- 
tion of the wide world is fo- 
cused upon a mean little Oriental 
hamlet, and in that hamlet a stable, 
and in the stable a new born babe 
lying on the straw in a manger. 
Ordinarily the great heroes of the 
race are represented in the per- 
formance of some magnificent ex- 
ploit. We have all seen pictures of 
the dashing young Napoleon lead- 
ing the attack on foot across the 
bridge at Lodi, or astride his fa- 
mous white charger at Austerlitz, 
or at the peak of his career, plac- 
ing the imperial crown upon his 
own head at Notre Dame. Artists 
and sculptors and poets revel in 
such magnificent scenes: orators, 
especially those of the old-fashioned 
flamboyant school, would be lost 
without heroic episodes. So there 
are speeches and paintings and 
statues galore of 
men winning bat- 
tles, addressing Par- 
liament on momen- 
tous occasions, hurl- 
ing defiance at unjust judges from 
the prisoners’ dock, fearlessly fac- 
ing a firing squad, planting a royal 
standard on a _ newly-discovered 
continent,—always something spec- 
tacular and grandiose. But there 
is only one hero pictured as a babe 
in swaddling clothes, and as far as 
I can recall, there is only one stable 
famous in the history of mankind. 
If there were no other miracle 
in Christianity, this were miracle 
enough: a world that idolizes power 
down on its knees before infantine 
helplessness; a world that worships 
wealth, prostrate before poverty; a 
race that reveres social standing, 
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noble blood, and other such non- 
sense, adoring a peasant child born 
in a wretched hole-in-the-wall, 
called by euphemism a stable. On 
one day at least the human race be- 
comes human, and forgets its in- 
grained snobbishness; rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, cul- 
tured and uncouth rub elbows in 
their anxiety to have a peep at the 
Infant whose poverty and obscu- 
rity could hardly have been more 
accentuated. 


E atmosphere of democracy 

which envelops the Christmas 
mystery is symbolized by the shep- 
herds and the magi. The magi are 
called indifferently “wise men” and 
“kings.” In the miniature cribs 
erected in our churches we have 
statues of them clad in royal vest- 
ments and loaded down with all the 
insignia of wealth and importance. 
But if the wise men were wise in- 
deed, they certainly did not enter 
that stable with ermine robes trail- 
ing on the ground. Even in these 
days of “garages,” 
some of us olderfolk Magi and 
can remember what Shepherds 
the floor of a stable 
looked like. It never rivaled a Dutch 
interior for neatness, still less a 
throne room with a floor of polished 
marble. So the chances are that on 
the occasion of this visit to the man- 
ger, the kings were accoutered pret- 
ty much like the shepherds. 

Besides, if they knew, as indeed 

they must have known, Whom they 
were seeking, they would not have 
dared to approach Him with royal 
magnificence. When the King of 
kings is clad in a breechcloth and a 
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fold of cotton, it would hardly befit 
lesser royalties to strut with crowns 
and scepters, jangling swords and 
voluminous ermine. There is a leg- 
end of a king who attempted to ap- 
proach a shrine, mounted and 
decked out in the gay raiment af- 
fected by rulers and warriors: but 
he was halted by an Invisible Pow- 
er, compelled to dismount, strip to 
his tunic and go barefoot into the 
Presence. Perhaps the magi had a 
supernatural intuition that they 
should approach the crib with a 
similar absence of pomp. John 
Milton says, 


“Nature, in awe to Him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to 
sympathize.” 


If Nature went poor and bare when 
Christ was born in Bethlehem, sure- 
ly the magi had sufficient sense of 
the fitness of things not to wear 
gorgeous apparel into the presence 
of the poor Child. In their own 
country we are led to believe that 
they were sages and priests as well 
as kings, but, undoubtedly, they 
must have left their academic and 
pontifical vesture at home with 
their regal robes. 

True, they carried gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. But the cargo of 
gold could not have been very 
great. It would have been confis- 
cated by the greedy Herod. And 
there is no record that the Holy 
Family’s flight into Egypt was 
slowed by the deliberate movement 
of a caravan of camels heavily 
freighted with costly gifts. Princes 
and presidents who go cruising 
about, require huge ships to bring 
back their tons of presents. But 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph “traveled 


light.” 
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S for the shepherds: perhaps 
the tenderly pious imagination 
of Christians has idealized those 
poor Palestinian peasants. But 
there is no reason to believe that 
they were different from any of 
their fellows who tend cattle any- 
where; dirty, from following their 
charges into bogs and quagmires, 
ill-smelling from too close associa- 
tion with animals, unkempt, illiter- 
ate, ill-mannered, awkward; in a 
word they were peasants, and Ori- 
ental peasants at that. Perhaps 
our American poet Edwin Markham 
does slight justice to the peasant, 
the man with the hoe, when he 
speaks of “the emptiness of ages in 
his face,” 


“dead to rapture and despair 
A thing that grieves not and that 
never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to 
the ox.” 


Personally I protest that I cannot 
find all that brutishness in Millet’s 
picture of the Man with the Hoe. 
But, still I do sus- 

pect that peasants Not Dresden 

the world over, and China 

in Bethlehem were Peasants 

not like those who 

piped in Arcady, whose likeness you 
may see in bas-relief on a Grecian 
urn, nor yet like those who played 
at being shepherds and shepherd- 
esses with Marie Antoinette at the 
Petit Trianon. But dirty and mal- 
odorous though they may have been, 
they could not have been “dead to 
rapture,” for had not they heard the 
angels’ song, and were they not privi- 
leged to look upon the Light of the 
World? Even the most unimagina- 
tive soul must have had some touch 
of ecstasy at such experience. But, of 
course, they were not habitual ec- 























statics. Their intellectual activity 
was presumably insignificant, and 
we have no reason to believe that 
they were above the average spirit- 
ually or morally. They were “poor 
people,” perhaps not so desperately 
engulfed in misery as Dostoievsky’s, 
but none the less “poor” in every 
sense of the word, in education, in 
breeding, in material and spiritual 
things. They would have been al- 
most as much out of place at your 
dinner table, or in your drawing 
room as John the Baptist with his 
single garment, his tousled hair, his 
bushy beard, and his unwashed body. 


ELL, what about it? Nothing 
except that I hope we may 
realize,—that is to say not idealize, 
—the kind of people who received 
the summons of the angels to go 
and see the Holy Child, the kind of 
people whom Mary considered to 
have just as much a right as the 
magi to gaze upon the Son of God, 
and perhaps even to embrace and 
fondle Him. If anyone fails to see 
any particular significance in that, 
I fear his spiritual instincts can 
hardly be vivified by a few casual 
remarks in a rambling editorial. 
But if one does see the significance 
of the juxtaposition of kings and 
shepherds at the crib, he has come 
pretty close to the heart of the 
beauty of Christmas. 

I say “pretty close” but if one 
were not merely to come close, but 
enter into the heart, he would be 
overwhelmed with the sublimest 
of mysteries, the Incarnation, the 
fact that God became man. Of 
that stupendous truth I dare not 
write. That is a matter for great 
theologians, or rather for great 
saints (the two are not invariably 
identical). The difficulty is that 
the saints, especially those saints 
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who are most at home with things 
sublime, the mystics, when they 
start to tell us of such matters, al- 
ways break off abruptly and say, 
“But it cannot be told!” God re- 
mains ineffable. Try as we will to 
penetrate His Heart, He seems to 
say, “secretum meum mihi, My se- 
cret is Mine own.” 

What then can those of us who 
are not of the illuminati hope to ex- 
tract out of Christmas but some of 
its lesser meanings, 
the beauty of pov- The Lesser 
erty, the virtue of Meaning of 
simplicity, the fol- Christmas 
ly of snobbishness, 
“uppishness,” and caste distinctions 
of any sort whatsoever;—in a word 
the truth that underlies democracy, 
the truth that all of us, magi and 
shepherds, kings, peasants and all 
between the two extremes, are about 
the same in the eyes of the God 
Who chose to be born in a stable. I 
think He was born in a stable to 
teach us that. 


UST one thought more. I have 

remarked in passing that the 
magi may have been learned men, 
sages, philosophers, corresponding, 
mutatis mutandis with our univer- 
sity professors and literati. Now, 
though it be a scandal to say it, 
since learning should make men 
humble, I rather think that there 
are no greater snobs in the modern 
world than the intellectuals. The 
disdain, or at best, the condescen- 
sion of the rich for the poor, and 
the sense of superiority of the aris- 
tocrat for the proletariat are not to 
be compared with the quietly con- 
temptuous attitude of the learned 
for the ignorant. And yet, para- 
doxically, the more men learn, the 
more they say they tend towards 
agnosticism. The last word in edu- 
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cation, we are told, is that nobody 
really knows anything. Only the 
other day there appeared in a New 
York newspaper a rather complete 
report of an address to a great sci- 
entific society. The lecturer, with 
apparent ignorance of the fact that 
he was substantially quoting Sir 
Isaac Newton, de- 
clared that at the 
end of a long life de- 
voted to science, he 
felt like a child playing with peb- 
bles on the beach while the great 
ocean of undiscovered truth lay be- 


Relativity 
Once Again 


yond. 
Well then, to recall Abraham 
Lincoln’s favorite verse, “why 


should the spirit of mortal man be 
proud?” If we all know nothing, 
is my nothing better than your 
nothing? Nothing from nothing 
leaves nothing. And nothing com- 
pared with nothing still remains 
nothing. If you laugh at me for 
ignorance, some one else higher up 
laughs at you, and doubtless the 
angels laugh at him and you and 
me. 

Everyone who for the first time 


looks down upon the swarming. 


streets from the top of a skyscraper 
makes the inevitable bromide re- 
mark, “Don’t the men and women 
down there look like ants.” Yes, 
but if you go higher still, the sky- 
scrapers look like ants. You don’t 
have to go so very high before a 
king’s palace seems to be about the 
size of a shepherd’s hut. As with 
material objects so with intellec- 
tual. The Cherubim and Seraphim 
looking out of the windows of heav- 
en, probably say of us, “They are 
all on the same dead level of com- 
plete ignorance.” Even Puck, who 


was but a fairy and no archangel, 
said, ““What fools these mortals be.” 
But what the archangels and the 
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fairies may say of us, we must not 
say of one another. For we hu- 
mans are too much alike, too near- 
ly on the same level. That also it 
seems to me is part of the Christ- 
mas message. Santa Claus should 
bring as a present to the intellec- 
tuals, a realization of their own 
limitations, and in consequence a 
decent humility. 


E are fond of quoting the 
humble statement of Louis 
Pasteur, “The more I know, the 
more nearly is my faith that of a 
Breton peasant. Could I but know 
more I should have the faith of a 
Breton peasant’s wife.” May I con- 
fess that when I first read that fa- 
miliar sentence, years ago, I ven- 
tured to criticize it, and to say that 
a man like Pasteur might perhaps 
have faith equal to that of a Breton 
peasant or of his wife, but that it 
could not be quite the same; that 
he could have the faith of a New- 
man, of an Augustine or a Thomas 
Aquinas, but that a Breton peas- 
ant’s faith was necessarily mingled 
with ignorance and superstition, im- 
possible for the learned. I may 
have spoken that criticism or writ- 


ten it somewhere. 

If so, I retract and Pasteur’s 
apologize. For now Faith and 
I see that in the the Breton 
sphere of knowledge Peasant’s 


that transcends lab- 
oratory experimentation or philo- 
sophical reflection, that is in the 
sphere of faith, the Breton peasant’s 
wife and the illustrious Pasteur are 
perhaps as closely alike as the Colo- 
nel’s lady and Judy O’Grady. 
Superstition? Oh, yes, the peas- 
ant woman has her superstitions, 
but who has not? The intellectuals 
have not? My dear, have you ever 
intimately known the intellectuals? 
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They have at least as many preju- 
dices as the peasant has supersti- 
tions, and even their superstitions, 
though perhaps less crude (as well 
as less picturesque and beautiful) 
than those of the peasant, are as 
great an obstruction to a knowledge 
of the truth as a belief in witchcraft 
or voodooism, or the evil eye. 

Besides, the peasant has this ad- 
vantage: in matters that pertain to 
the transcendental, he does not con- 
sider his own mind the sole, ulti- 
mate, infallible source of knowl- 
edge. The peasant admits without 
a blush that there are those who 
know more than he. But the intel- 
lectual is his own oracle. So it 
comes to pass that while the peas- 
ant accepts Christ’s philosophy on 
life, death and eternity, the intellec- 
tual makes an amalgam, something 
synthetic compounded in the test 
tube of his own brain, a mixture of 
his own notions compounded with 
those of perhaps a half dozen of his 
favorite philosophers. It would be 
rather daring to say that this prod- 
uct is superior to the wisdom of 
Jesus Christ. For Our Savior’s is a 
philosophy not of the arm chair, a 
science not of the laboratory, but a 
living truth that has fought its way 
in the world for some nineteen cen- 
turies. The peasant therefore has a 
religion and a spiritual philosophy 
that has “made good.” Is the intel- 
lectual quite sure that he has some- 
thing better? The intellectual if 
you catch him in a non-combative 
mood, with his visor up and his 
lance at rest, will admit that he 
doesn’t know whether his philos- 
ophy of life is true or false, sublime 
wisdom or the veriest “bunk.” And 
how can a shepherd’s view of the 
meaning of things be more worth- 
less than that? 

The upshot of the argument (if 
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it be an argument and have an up- 
shot) is that Christmas is the day 
above all upon which to reflect on 
democracy, and the basic fact of 
democracy, the essential equality of 
all men, shepherds and magi, lite- 
rati and “booboisie.” Such reflec- 
tions, I know, are not very exalted 
for such a supremely important 
day, but doubtless you have had the 
more sublime lessons of the feast 
already preached from the pulpit. 
The writer of an editorial para- 
graph, as I understand his job, may 
occasionally venture to point some 
small obvious moral. But he leaves 
the expounding of deep mysteries to 
the preacher. 


— 
—— 


PEAKING of those who prefer 
their own home-made (or labo- 
ratory-made) philosophy of life, I 
have come across an article on “The 
Village Atheist” in the Christmas 
number of Scribner’s magazine. I 
take it to be the Christmas number 
because it carries a story entitled, 
Adeste, Fideles, a poem of rather 
dubious propriety on Mary and Jo- 
seph, and another story about a de- 
partment store Santa Claus. The 
writer on Santa Claus has apparent- 
ly been attending some of the pop- 
ular plays now current on the New 
York stage, for his recipe for put- 
ting a “kick” into his dialogue is 
profanity: “ ‘Hell!’ ” said merry St. 
Nicholas.” “Move those dam’ Santa 
Clauses out of the way,” and “t’hell 
with ole Kris Kringle and ‘Merry 
Christmas!’” You see, Scribner’s, 
in spite of a recent change of policy 
looking toward liberalism, still re- 
mains a family magazine. Also it 
contains a pious poem on the cruci- 
fix in Notre Dame, Montreal, where 
“Dim o’er the altar-rail the gray 
Lord Christ hangs high.” That, of 
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course, isn’t so very Christmasy, but 
it is meant to be religious and even 
Catholic. So perhaps it helps to 
make a Christmas magazine. 

But as I was about to remark, the 
piéce de résistance of the Christmas 
Scribner’s is an article on “The Vil- 
lage Atheist.” He 
is a certain E. W. 
Howe, “a _ shrewd 
old man who draws 
his strength from the corn-lands of 
Kansas and who ever wears the 
homespun fabric of common sense. 
It is his task to think plain thoughts 
for plain people.” The writer lik- 
ens Mr. Howe to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and declares that in his max- 
ims “he has given expression to 
ideas and aspirations which mil- 
lions of ordinary Americans recog- 
nize as their own.” And so, “Mr. 
Howe has become a picturesque na- 
tional figure.” A Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a national figure, his maxims 
known to millions! Now, own up, 
have you ever so much as heard of 
him before? 

Why the philosopher in home- 
spun is called “Atheist” is not made 
quite clear. He thinks of himself 
as a Methodist, and he has on the 
occasion of a trip to Europe, cast 
longing glances at Catholicism. 
However, he declares that he does 
not believe in “a single church 
dogma.” He makes his own dog- 
mas. He says, “I have never en- 
countered what I thought was a 
plain, practical system of philoso- 
phy, and shall endeavor to present 
one.” That seems fair enough. 
Why should not E. W. Howe, late 
of the Atchison Globe, now retired 
to Potato Hill, be denied a privilege 
freely accorded to Descartes, Her- 
bert Spencer and John Dewey? 
Making a philosophy is easy 
enough. “I do not regard the task 


“The Village 
Atheist” 
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as difficult,” he says, “I know only 
simple things and am convinced 
that others do not know more.” 
How ridiculous of Kant and Pascal 
and Schopenhauer to have sweat 
blood looking for a solution of the 
mystery of life. There is no mys- 
tery. You just halt in the inter- 
vals of potato digging and milking 
the cows and jot down your apho- 
risms “saying exactly what you 
want to say” and there you are, 
with a system of philosophy supe- 
rior to any previously excogitated. 
One particularly attractive feature 
of this plan is that every man can 
do it for himself. You don’t even 
have to know what has gone before, 
and you need not worry about what 
future thinkers will say of your 
philosophy. You begin and end 
with yourself. Every man may en- 
joy the same intellectual independ- 
ence as E. W. Howe and Socrates. 

One of Mr. Howe’s maxims 
quoted in the article may seem 
rather hard to reconcile with the 
idea that every man shall be his 
own philosopher, for he says, “The 
world is made up of a great mob, 
and nothing will influence it so 
much as the lash.” And he advo- 
cates a world in which there shall 
be a strict line of division between 
masters and men,—an aristocracy 
of talent. “The masters,” he ex- 
plains, “are the men of most sense.” 
So far, all is simple enough. But 
as Crito might have asked of Soc- 
rates, “How shall we distinguish 
sense from nonsense?” And there 
we are plunged into one of the pro- 
foundest problems of philosophy, 
one of those problems that a child 
can propose with a deceptively sim- 
ple question, but that all the wise 
men cannot answer in all the ages. 
Alas for the sad swift fate of sweet 
simplicity. 























UT really, can there be any more 

preposterous arrogance than 
that of any man, be he a tenth rate 
journalist, settled down on a farm 
in Kansas, or a professor in a great 
university, who says, “Before me, 
philosophy was chaos. I will now 
proceed to enlighten the world with 
a true philosophy.” And these are 
they who protest with such naiveté 
against “church dogma.” They are 
exponents of the most offensively 
dogmatic dogma ever preached, the 
dogma that all men before them, 
including Socrates and Jesus Christ 
were ignorant, but that they are en- 
dowed with personal infallibility. I 
think we had better recall again the 
shepherds and the magi, and the 
laughing archangels. 


oo 
—_— 





ECENTLY a great many news- 

papers throughout the country 
printed extracts from a letter by ex- 
President Taft, written before the 
Prohibition -Amendment, in which 
Mr. Taft predicted that demoraliza- 
tion would ensue upon the passage 
of the Amendment. That prophecy, 
only too accurately fulfilled, need 
not be rehearsed here. But there 
were other words of Mr. Taft on the 
subject which I have seen in only 
one place, the Outlook of Novem- 
ber 14th, which I think ought not 
to be neglected, for they are even 
more important than his warning 
against Volsteadism. 

Professor Henry W. Farnam of 
Yale sent to the Outlook an extract 
from Mr. Taft’s address to the Yale 
Alumni at a luncheon in June, 1923. 
The ex-President, now Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, is always so 
moderate and so wise that his words 
deserve careful attention. I com- 
mend them especially to those who 
boast, “I never drank until Prohibi- 
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tion, but now I drink as a protest 
against Prohibition.” Mr. Taft says: 

“I was opposed to prohibition be- 
cause I thought there would be 
great difficulty in its enforcement; 
because I thought it too greatly en- 
larged the power of the central 
Government, already too large; and 
because some extremes on both 
sides would insist on thrusting pro- 
hibition into the campaign every 
time there was an election. 

“Now those were good reasons. 
At least I thought so. But the vote 
was against me and those who 
thought with me. Now, as all good 
citizens should, I claim to play the 
game. When a two- 
thirds majority of 
Congress and three- 
fourths of the State 
Legislatures adopt a 
Constitutional amendment, and a 
majority of each House of Congress 
passes a law to enforce it, the rules 
of the game of popular government 
are that all living under that gov- 
ernment must obey. It is not patri- 
otic, it is not sportsmanlike to evade 
or disobey.” 


Under Prohi- 
bition, “Play 
the Game” 


UCH a clear statement needs no 
exposition. To me (if I may - 
venture an opinion on so fiercely 
mooted a question) the Chief Jus- 
tice’s point of view is the only one 
consistent with exalted patriotism 
and a sincere desire for the moral 
welfare of the community. 

In whatever way a conscientious 
citizen may decide the moral prob- 
lem for himself, one minor conclu- 
sion seems inevitable: to say, “I 
never drank before, but now I drink 
for spite,” is to act like a peevish 
child rather than a sober-minded 
adult. If there be any moral obliga- 
tion, or even so much as a question 
of moral obligation in regard to the 
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observance of the Prohibition law, 
we cannot afford to solve the prob- 
lem with an outburst of pettishness. 


-— 
<> 


HERE is a great deal of fun in 
the newspapers. But, of course, 
not in the “funny” departments. 
Still less in the “comic strips.” You 
always find jokes where the jokes 
are not supposed to be. For exam- 
ple: let us take one issue of a New 
York paper, picked at random. On 
the first column of the first page is 
the story of a murder that had tak- 
en place in a hotel in the very cen- 
ter of New York City. The murder 
was a month old and no arrest had 
been made. Then the district at- 
torney announced, “For the last 
twelve hours we have been gather- 
ing the loose ends and fragments of 
the case together!” Could a bur- 
lesque detective in a farce say any- 
thing funnier? 

We turn over a page and find a 
report of Mr. Hoover’s visit to Ecua- 
dor. “The gifts showered on the 
President-elect, Mrs. Hoover and 

their son, Allan, 
The Real Fun weighed three tons. 
in the Papers They included Inca 

rugs, fresh water 
pearls, Panama hats, an original 
military order in the writing of Gen- 
eral Bolivar, a set of books by Ecua- 
dorean authors of all time, coins 
dating back to the reign of Queen 
Isabella in Spain and 50,000 green 
bananas. Mr. Hoover said that he 
and his family had enjoyed their 
visit immensely.” Naturally! 

Two columns away, and directly 
opposite that tidbit, is a statement 
from the lips of a man who had 
murdered his wife and child. On 
his way from the county jail to 
State prison, where he is to spend 
the remainder of his life, he said: 
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“It’s awfully nice to be out in the 
open again.” 

Next column: a girl nineteen 
years old steps into a taxicab in 
New York City and says, “drive me 
to Niagara Falls.” The cab driver 
tells her it is 500 miles away but 
she goes none the less, although she 
confesses “I didn’t enjoy that trip. 
It was cold all the way. The cab 
wasn’t heated.” Next time she 
should pick a cab with a sign on 
the door, “Heated.” That also will 
probably be a joke. 

Now we skip two pages and find 
that Tex Guinan, a notorious night- 
club “hostess” (that’s not a bad 
joke in itself, “hostess”!) who was 
arrested in June had her trial post- 
poned till January because the 
“court calendars are full of impor- 
tant cases.” Just above that item, 
in a box, is the news (now stale) 
that Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt says that “whiskey is flow- 
ing across the Canadian border, 
principally at Detroit, at the rate of 
over two million dollars’ worth a 
month. The wetness of Detroit, a 
pro-Hoover city, is admitted one 
month after the election; the wet- 
ness of New York, a pro-Smith city, 
was bruited over the world during 
the campaign. Laugh reader, laugh! 
Can’t you see the joke? 

Let’s take the sports page: We 
read, “Elbow bending” (an ancient 
but always serviceable euphemism) 
“at the football games in the East 
this fall was as good as I have ever 
witnessed. The Yale-Harvard game 
figures to be one of our drinkingest 
games, anyway. A game such as 
the Army-Yale affair is apt to show 
a low record for the inhalation of 
alcorub in its divers and sundry 
forms, because . . . the army doesn’t 
take proper care of its share of the 
funneling. But when Yale and Har- 
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vard get together, I am here to tell 
you that they do all right, ‘with a 
stein of gin on the table and a good 
song ringing cl-ee-ee-EAR!’ At the 
Yale-Princeton game at Princeton 
some sort of new record was estab- 
lished for plain off-the-hipping with- 
out a rest.” 

Now you may or may not see fun 
in the drunkenness of alumni and 
undergraduates, but if you recall a 
recent statement of the federal 
prohibition enforcement authorities 
that “all is being done that can be 
done, and the results are satisfac- 
tory,” doubtless the joke will 
emerge. 

Let’s have just one more humor- 
ous bit out of the same newspaper. 
A certain gentleman with the im- 
pressive if enigmatic 
initials, Sc.D., and 
the title “Counselor 
of Parents” presents 


A Deep 
Problem 


the letter of a modern girl. In part 
it runs thus: 
“My crowd smokes, so do I. 


They drink, I take a sip, too. I 
have dates almost every night. My 
face is a blend of rouge, powder 
and lipstick. My tomboyishness is 
sophistication. I deceive my par- 
ents or I couldn’t have these good 
times. We girls gold-dig and get 
all we can out of our dates. I don’t 
seem to care what happens. I 
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would as soon take gas in suicide as 
eat a piece of cake. I just don’t 
care. How can I change my views 
on life?” 

Is the dear thing spoofing the 
Sc.D.? Perhaps. But the joke is 
not there. The joke is in his re- 
ply: “We are taking seriously this 
cry out of the wilderness.” (What 
an analogy, “cry out of the wilder- 
ness”!) “I have told her that any 
letters I receive bearing on her af- 
fairs I shall forward to her. The 
views of any readers of this depart- 
ment will be welcomed. What do 
you think, readers?” 

What can we think? He is an 
Sc.D. and Counselor of Parents, but 
the young girl’s letter stumps him. 

There is a great deal more fun in 
that paper. I have only snipped a 
bit here and there. But there is one 
more sentence that you must have. 
It is written in all seriousness by a 
typically blasé columnist, and is 
followed by some alleged proof. 
“Broadway,” he says, “places a 
premium on beauty, but a higher 
premium on purity!” Never mind 
the proof. The thesis is funny 
enough. You say the fun in almost 
all the cases I allege is dubious, or 
even tragic? But tragic or comic, if © 
you seek humor, don’t look in the 
funny column of your paper. Look 
in every other column. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF AUSTRIA 


In the first days of December the 
Republic of Austria voted for its 
second President. Eight years ago 
Dr. Michael Hainisch was elected 
and four years later, reélected. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, he could 
not hold office for a third term. 
The President is elected by Parlia- 
ment, not by the popular vote of all 
the people. Even on the day of the 
election no candidate stood out with 
any prominence. 

Wilhelm Miklas, the President of 
the Parliament, was elected on the 
third ballot. He received ninety- 
four votes on each ballot; the So- 
cialists had cast ninety-one for their 
candidate on the first and second 
ballots, but on the third cast all 
blanks, thus giving Miklas the elec- 
tion. The choice gave general sat- 
isfaction among all political parties, 
in spite of some regrets that the 
popular Dr. Hainisch could not 
have been chosen once more. 

The new President is a strong 
Catholic. He is fifty-six years old 
and the father of eleven children, 
two of whom became priests, and 
two daughters nuns. He has been 
consistently opposed to Anschluss, 
or the union of Austria and Ger- 
many. 


<n 
eo 





DEATH CLAIMS Two CULTURED 
AMERICANS 


“An Apostle of the Southwest,” 
the New York Times called Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis, on the occasion 
of his recent death in Los Angeles. 
Beginning his exhaustive studies of 
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the Indians and the Spaniards of 
our Southwest and Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, by a walk over a cir- 
cuitous route, from Cincinnati to 
Los Angeles in 1884, Mr. Lummis 
continued his campaign of enlight- 
enment of his fellow Americans and 
the rest of the world, about peoples 
and territories concerning which 
there was a deal of misinformation, 
if not total ignorance. 

A scholarly journalist, Mr. Lum- 
mis edited newspapers, founded the 
Out West magazine, contributed 
constantly to other reviews, estab- 
lished clubs, societies, and muse- 
ums, and wrote books, all for the 
purpose of making better known 
the deserts and mesas which he had 
grown to love. He was responsible 
for the work of preserving three of 
the old Franciscan Missions of Cali- 
fornia. He was knighted by the 
King of Spain in 1915, and made a 
corresponding member of the Royal 
Academy of Spain. An interesting 
item in Lummis’s many activities 
was the making of phonographic 
records of Spanish songs of the 
Southwest, and of Indian songs in 
thirty-seven languages. 

Thirty years ago in his The 
Awakening of a Nation, Mexico To- 
day, Charles Lummis used rather 
strong language about our attitude 
toward Mexico. “To the eternal 
race prejudice,” he wrote, “add that 
we are too drunken with our own 
progress to know or care much if 
there be more world beyond our 
fences; that we have saved from 
our insular heritages the ancient 
grudges, if not much else that is 
English; that we still cultivate our 
foreign relations with a much more 
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primitive implement than the Mex- 
ican plow.” 


Early in December another Amer- 
ican famous in a different field, 
passed away at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight, at the Villa Narcissus 
on the Island of Capri, where he had 
lived for fifty years. Charles Caryl 
Coleman, whose famous paintings 
hang in many museums in this 
country and in Europe, was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1847. He studied 
at Canisius College in that city and 
became a convert to the Catholic 
Church in 1868, after serving in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. 

Mr. Coleman founded and for ten 
years conducted the Church De- 
partment of Tiffany & Company, 
New York. He was a deep student 
of ecclesiastical symbolism, and 
contributed several articles to The 
Catholic Encyclopedia on this sub- 
ject and on stained glass. His 
contributions to THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp on these and other topics 
were always highly appreciated. It 
is as a painter, however, especially 
of scenes in and near his beloved 
Capri, that Caryl Coleman was fa- 
mous. His religious works, too, 
gained for him a deserved renown; 
“The Return from the Crucifixion,” 
is in the Brooklyn Museum, and his 
“Christ Walking on the Sea,” hangs 
in the Seaman’s Institute, New 
York. 


inn 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HIERARCHY 
IN WASHINGTON 


AN interesting sidelight on the 
recent Bishops’ Meeting in Wash- 
ington, was that it engaged the at- 
tention of the Hierarchy of Canada, 
Ireland, and Australia. The Bish- 
ops in these countries have been 
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studying the working of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which comprises practically all the 
American prelates, with a view to 
imitating this organization in their 
own countries. The reports sub- 
mitted by the heads of the various 
departments this year showed no- 
table progress in the work of the 
N. C. W. C. 

Strong opposition was voiced 
against the repeated attempts to 
establish a Federal Department of 
Education, and vigorous steps were 
taken to counteract propaganda for 
legislation favoring birth control. 
Archbishop Hanna, Chairman of the 
Administrative Committee, stressed 
the need of constant watchfulness 
over the general interests of the 
Church, especially her educational 
interests, in the West Indies, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines. 

The Rev. George W. Johnson, 
Ph.D., associate professor of educa- 
tion at the Catholic University of 
America, was appointed Director of 
the Department of Education of 
the N. C. W. C., to replace Right 
Rev. James H. Ryan, recently in- 
stalled Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


-— 
— 





IMPORTANT SCHOOL CASE DECIDED IN 
WEsT VIRGINIA 


A Srate statute in West Virginia 
authorizes any school district in 
which there is no high school, to 
pay the tuition of students in any 
high school the student may choose 
to attend. A resident of Freemans- 
bury, W. Va., where there is no 
high school sent his two children 
to a Catholic high school at Weston. 
The school board refused to pay 
their tuition. The board contended 
it was obliged to make these pay- 
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ments for children only if they at- 
tended public high schools or pri- 
vate ones recognized by the State 
board. 

The father of the children carried 
the case to the courts, and it finally 
reached the State Supreme Court. 
This Court pointed out that the 
statute provided for the payment of 
tuition in “public high schools in 
other districts or counties, or other 
schools of high school grade within 
the state,” and maintained that 
there was nothing in the statute 
which required that these “other 
schools” should be under the super- 
vision of the State board of educa- 
tion. The amount of the tuition in- 
volved was very small, but the deci- 
sion is of obvious importance as 
recognizing the status of private 
and religious schools in West Vir- 
ginia. 


-— 
—— 





MONUMENT TO Pope BENEDICT XV. 
UNVEILED IN ST. PETER’S 


On the anniversary of the birth 
of Pope Benedict XV., November 
23d, the Holy Father and thirty 
Cardinals participated in a simple 
ceremony of unveiling a monument 
in St. Peter’s Basilica, representing 
Benedict kneeling in prayer. Car- 
dinal Mistrangelo, Archbishop of 
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Florence, the first Cardinal created 
by the late Pope, made the address, 
in which he recalled that the pres- 
ent Supreme Pontiff was created a 
Cardinal by Benedict at his last 
Consistory. Pope Pius XI. in his 
address, dwelt on the great sorrow 
of Benedict during the World War, 
and said, “It is just that this great 
Pontiff should be represented here 
in prayer, praying for the world 
torn by strife. Prayer was from his 
youth his source of strength and 
virtue, but it was especially so when 
he was raised to the Papal Throne 
in the years of war and sorrow.” 


tin 
— 





PrizE OFFERED FOR THE BEST 
CATHOLIC NOVEL 


Tue Stratford Company and the 
Extension Magazine are offering a 
prize of $2,000 for the best Catholic 
novel, to be submitted on or before 
October 1, 1929. This contest is 
open to non-Catholic as well as to 
Catholic writers, and the novel need 
not be one necessarily dealing with 
religion. The judges in this con- 
test are Dr. James J. Walsh, Kath- 
leen Norris, and Mary Synon. 

For further particulars, contest- 
ants may write to The Stratford 
Company, Publishers, 289 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 














Our Contributors 


Denis GwYNN (“To the ‘Begin- 
ners’ the Glory”), brilliant Irish 
journalist, has not written any- 
thing for us since 1924, when he 
gave us an article on “The Coming 
Elections in France.” At that time 
London correspondent of the Free- 
man’s Journal, he was later on the 
editorial staff of the Westminster 
Gazette and has recently joined the 
staff of The Universe as a sort of 
attached free lance. He has pub- 
lished two fine works within the 
past year, The Irish Free State and 
The Struggle for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, both of which establish his 
reputation as a _ solid historical 
scholar. He has also written much 
for English and American period- 
icals on contemporary religious and 
social conditions in France, having 
been at one time special correspond- 
ent for various newspapers in that 
country. 


Atrrep Louis Meyers (“The 
Courtship of Laura Calendor’’), an 
Oregonian whose home town is La 
Grande, is hereby introduced to the 
reading public with the printing of 
his first short story. He is an alum- 
nus of the University of Oregon and 
of Notre Dame, having received his 
B.A. from the latter in 1926. Mr. 
Meyers has been singing in a New 
York musical production during the 
past year, but is returning to Notre 
Dame for graduate work in the 
summer. 


Erta Francis GILBert (“Re- 
quest”) is a poet of whose work 
our readers never tire. We recent- 
ly received a request from the com- 
pilers of the Rosary Readers for 


permission to include her “Lines 
from a Lighthouse” published in 
our September number, in their 
forthcoming Fifth Reader. 


JosepH J. Reimtty, Pux.D., M.A. 
(“The Short Stories of Thomas 
Hardy”), one of the most success- 
ful teachers on the faculty of Hunt- 
er College, is always stimulating and 
illuminating in his writings. His 
article in our November issue, “Jane 
Carlyle Looks at Thomas,” was the 
subject of much favorable com- 
ment. 


Wituiam J. Mappox (“Historic 
Lafayette Square”), who became 
our contributor last year, is a free 
lance writer and a lifelong resident 
of Washington. He has had wide 
experience as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, and is the author of 
many short stories and articles of 
general interest. 


GeorceE W. P. Jonnson, C.S.P. 
(“To My Mother”), is a poet of 
promise whom we present to our 
readers for the first time. He is a 
student at St. Paul’s College at- 
tached to the Catholic University, 
and also studied at Johns Hopkins 
University, where he was encour- 
aged to continue his wooing of the 
muse. 


Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. (“Some 
Thoughts on the Renaissance”), 
one of the best known names in 
contemporary English Catholic lit- 
erature, and for many years our 
valued collaborator, is particularly 
interesting on the subject of his 
present contribution. Father Rope 
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is in charge of the Church of St. 
Mary, Mawley, Cleobury Mortimer, 
Shrewsbury, England. 


Marie BLAKE (“Marsh Twilight”) 
is a poet and essayist of Boston, 
whose work is well known to the 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Century, Harper’s, America, 
etc., and was included in Braith- 
waite’s Anthology for 1926. Miss 
Blake is the Boston editor of The 
Signet, the official organ of the 
alumnz of the Sacred Heart in this 
country. 


CHarLes B. Dr,iscott (“Eve 
Leads the Elephant”), a new con- 
tributor, is a native of Wichita, 
Kansas, and holds his A.B. from 
Friends University in that city. He 
has done post graduate work at the 
Universities of Kansas and of Min- 
nesota, and taught journalism and 
short story writing in city schools. 
He has had much newspaper ex- 
perience in the West and was for 
five years editor of the Wichita 
Daily Eagle. At present he holds 
that same office in the McNaught 
Syndicate and is Associate Editor 
of McNaught’s Monthly, New York 
City. He has written articles and 
stories, humorous and other, for 
The American Mercury, Country 
Gentleman, The Nation, The Na- 
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tion’s Business, and the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 


A. RayBoutp (“The Cathedral’), 
widely read in many literatures 
and widely traveled, has made his 
home for the past few years in 
Switzerland, thence he sends us his 
interesting articles, written through 
the “burning conviction that the 
Catholic cause is the only thing 
worth living and striving for,” a 
devotedness probably explained by 
his Irish birth. 


Rev. FRANCIS THORNTON (“Me- 
cum”), a native of Wisconsin, 
known formerly to our readers un- 
der his pen name of Jean Doré, is 
now stationed at St. Luke’s Rec- 
tory, St. Paul, Minn. His collected 
verse has recently been published 
in book form under the title, On 
Wings of Song. 


Arrico Levasti (“Jacopone da 
Todi.” Part I.) is a distinguished 
Italian littérateur, living in Florence. 
His knowledge of the mystics of his 
country evidenced in his anthology 
I Mistici, makes his present study 
of one of them authoritative and 
convincing. Signor Levasti’s inter- 
esting article on “Contemporary 
Italian Literature” was a feature 
of our February, 1927, number. 
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Francois Villon. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis.—Maine of the Sea and Pines. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole and Irwin Leslie Gordon.—The Poetry of Father Tabb. 
Edited by Francis A. Litz, Ph.D.—The Art of Thinking. By Ernest Dimnet.— 
The Official Catholic Year Book, 1928—A Christmas Book. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and G. C. Heseltine.—Etched in Moonlight. By James Stephens.—John 


Brown’s Body. By Stephen Vincent Benét.—Christ and the Priest. 


By Rev. John 


S. Middleton, Ph.D.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Francois Villon. By D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. $5.00. 

Few poets seem to have a greater 
fascination for modern critics than 
the subject of this book; and few 
poets, at least as far as English is 
concerned, have been translated 
better. Three complete versions 
have been made of him, the best 
known being by John Payne; and 
Swinburne has rendered many of 
the ballades with the blast of a 
trumpet and Rossetti several upon 
an elfin flute. It is true that often 
enough Villon has not been fully 
understood —the case of Robert 
Louis Stevenson with his story “A 
Lodging for the Night” and his 
study inspired by Auguste Lon- 
gnon’s critical biography is a case 
in point. The career of the vaga- 
bond poet offered an irresistibly 
picturesque temptation to the 
Scotch Calvinist who had kicked 
over the theological traces and was 
dallying with the Bohemian life in 
a French art colony. Accordingly 
we hear too much of Villon the 
housebreaker and his themes of 
death and disenchantment, and 
have the poet set down, by way of 
conclusion, as an “unrepentant 
thief.” This is very wide of the 
mark: “The Ballade of the Hanged” 
with its refrain, 


“Mais priez Dieu que tous nous 
vueille absouldre,”’ 


makes that much certain. But this 
must be admitted about Stevenson’s 
famous essay: it has done more 
than anything else to make Eng- 
lish readers interested in Villon. 
And those who will go to the poems 
afterwards will find a man instead 
of a myth. 

A far truer interpretation than 
Stevenson’s is given by Hilaire Bel- 
loc in Avril. There are only half a 
dozen pages but they contain the 
essence of the poet: “He was poor; 
he was amative; he was unsatis- 
fied. This vigor, therefore, led in 
his actions to a mere wildness.” 
And again: “Since his pen first 
wrote, a shining acerbity like the 
glint of a sword-edge has never de- 
serted the literature of the capital.” 
Now Mr. Belloc writes an intro- 
duction to Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
book and sets the stage with a few 
phrases: “Kennels and_ gables, 
spires, black icy water, Paris under 
a snowy winter of Louis XI.” 

But Belloc has done more than 
act as chairman for the lecture: his 
spirit pervades the book—his spirit 
and Rabelais’ quite as much as Vil- 
lon’s own. Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
work is none the worse for that, 
however, and he could not have 
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chosen more skillful guides. His 
personal contribution is a scholar- 
ship so wide, deep and sane as to 
leave us with the impression that 
he knows all that can be known 
about his subject. I would even 
strongly support his view—if that 
is worth anything to him—against 
Belloc’s supposition that after 1463, 
when Villon at the age of thirty-two 
vanishes from history, it might 
have been because he had sobered 
down and had quietly taken to 
teaching; which strikes me as im- 
possible. 

The whole of this book has been 
written with admirable verve and 
humor. Fifteenth century Paris 
and the University leap to life for 
us, so vividly that we smell the 
stench of the narrow crooked 
streets in which men had lost, for 
the moment, all sense of distance, 
and hear, to the same tunes that 
Villon sang, the songs of the city. 
On two capital points: the late me- 
dieval feeling for the macabre and 
the Catholic Faith, Mr. Lewis proves 
his mettle. Nothing could be better 
than the passage on the Dance of 
Death on page 45; and I regret not 
having space to quote it. On the 
subject of Villon’s Catholicism, per- 
haps because the author (like his 
reviewer) is a convert, he is a shade 
too aggressive. But that is a fault 
on the right side, for there is no 
understanding of Villon apart from 
his religion. Here, by way of con- 
clusion, I will quote: 


“In the teeth of good taste and 
modern scruples, I have to suggest 
that this deboshed ruffian, whose 
companions are blackguards and 
trulls, has within him not only filial 
love and patriotism but also a glow- 
ing spark of the faith which he 
learned from his mother and has 
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never lost: to which he returns, as 
in his verse, breaking out after- 
wards and sinning, and repenting 
with groans, and returning once 
more to his vomit, like some other 
sinners and saints. This faith of 
his flames out often in the two Tes- 
taments, so stuffed with ribaldry 
and laughter, most of all in the Bal- 
lade of the Hanged, in his own epi- 
taph, and in that great Ballade in 
which he casts from him for a mo- 
ment the crapulous years and 
kneels by his mother’s side, stretch- 
ing out his hands with her to the 
compassionate Mother of God and 
uttering that prayer which begins, 


‘Dame du ciel, régente terrienne, 
Empriére des infernauz palus.’” 
T. M. 


Maine of the Sea and Pines. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole and Irwin 
Leslie Gordon. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $5.00. 

Nathan Haskell Dole, in a fore- 
word to this altogether fascinating 
volume, speaks of “that great unin- 
corporated society of the Sons and 
Daughters of Maine,” and explains 
that “this society includes the for- 
tunate ones that have been born in 
Maine and have remained in its bor- 
ders; those that were born there but 
have gone away to the farthest lim- 
its of the earth and, impelled by a 
relentless urge, have returned either 
to spend the summer months or 
possibly the rest of their days in the 
old home; and, we must add, those 
that have fallen under the enchant- 
ment of its coast or inland fascina- 
tions and who call it their other 
home.” 

All these and many others will 
find great delight in the present 
book produced conjointly by Mr. 
Dole and Irwin Leslie Gordon. It 
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contains, in just the correct propor- 
tion, history, anecdote, description 
of scenery, practical advice for 
motorists, canoeists, just enough 
(not too much) about the flora and 
fauna of the state, two excellent 
maps, a good index, and, perhaps 
best of all, some fifty illustrations, 
among them a frontispiece in full 
color. It is a capital piece of work, 
and will doubtless tend to increase 
largely the number of vacationists 
who have discovered Maine’s “stern 
and rockbound coast,” her un- 
counted lakes, and her pine forests, 
to be as attractive and as beautiful 
as any vacation ground in all the 
country east or west. J. M. G. 


The Poetry of Father Tabb. Ed- 
ited by Francis A. Litz, Ph.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

It has long been a mooted ques- 
tion whether it is fair to an author 
to publish after his death the whole 
of his output, since even genius has 
its lapses into banality or dullness, 
when Ariel remembers not Heaven’s 
dew but, so to speak, wheat cakes 
and coffee. And probably the fa- 
mous man would be the first to 
implore his editors not to include 
in the post-mortem edition of his 
works every trifle he set down in 
merry mood or in depression. 

But fair to him or not, in this 
day when nothing is held back the 
public demands its full meal of 
every word written by its favorites, 
or by those famous authors which 
it desires to scrutinize even though 
they go unloved. 

Father Tabb so long both loved 
and honored as a poet, will tran- 
scend even the complete volume of 
his works gathered from many 
sources and manuscripts, and 
brought together by the thorough 
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editorship of Francis A. Litz, 
Ph.D., instructor in English in 
Teachers’ College. We almost wish 
that Father Tabb had had a less 
competent editor who would have 
omitted, for instance, most of the 
poems of humor. For as George 
Eliot long ago remarked, a differ- 
ence of taste in jokes has wrecked 
many a happy home, or words to 
that effect. 

But the old and beautiful favor- 
ites “Out of Bounds,” “Christmas,” 
and many others more than com- 
pensate for the poet’s off moments. 
How well he can compress the as- 
pirations and hopes of the human 
race into a lyric as in these lines 
from “De Profundis,” 


“So, long in silence sealed, 

The Word Ineffable 

To Mary’s heart revealed 

E’en all that God could tell.” 
A. MCC. S. 


The Art of Thinking. By Ernest 
Dimnet. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50. 

If, according to the French prov- 
erb, it is rare that he who rouses 
laughter should also rouse esteem, 
it is perhaps even rarer that he who 
teaches should also charm. But 
this last is precisely what the Abbé 
Dimnet contrives to do through the 
two hundred pages of this rare lit- 
tle book, in so many ways a marvel 
of efficiency, helpfulness and gen- 
eral sympathy. 

Beginning with a familiar, imag- 
inary dialogue which reveals all too 
luminously the vagrant mediocrity 
of our every day thought, he ana- 
lyzes the causes of this paucity. 
And their name, it seems, is legion. 
To begin with, there is life’s almost 
inescapable tendency toward con- 
formity, toward what we now call 
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standardization—gradually chang- 
ing the often alarmingly fresh out- 
look of childhood into the “human 
gramophone” of every Main Street 
in the world. Also there is faulty 
education which, as Canon Dimnet 
knowingly remarks, so often strains 
rather than trains the youthful 
mind. There is the neuroticism 
which holds back the artist, and 
there are the manifold distractions, 
complexes and scruples which hold 
back the man in the street. And— 
especially perhaps in our highly 
“gregarious” United States!—one 
must be on the lookout for the 
“soul devastating habit of saying 
something when one has nothing to 
say,” and all the short cuts and 
superficiality which fancies that 
“distinction is found, not gained.” 

Then follow a series of amazing- 
ly practical, concrete suggestions 
toward mental efficiency: methods 
of reading (really reading) a news- 
paper, of managing, gently but 
firmly, our correspondence, of keep- 
ing a “commonplace book,” even of 
tabulating (for private consump- 
tion) our own blunders. The Abbé 
is amiable, he is witty, he is im- 
mensely good company—but he can 
be pitiless in matters of intellectual 
integrity. He sees small excuse for 
our manifold forgetfulness and gen- 
eral untidiness of mind, believing 
our ideal should be “never to waste 
a step, a word, a gesture.” He 
would have us “gather up the frag- 
ments of our time,” that nothing be 
lost; and apply “imaginative fore- 
sight” not only to our Pullman 
packing but also to the possible 
contingencies of our own present 
and future circumstances. 

Such a book would be obviously 
incomplete if it did not probe deep- 
er to the spiritual roots of good 
thinking. So one is not surprised 
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to find the author urging that one 
gather from books, from art, from 
experience, the true material of 
thought: and from solitude, medi- 
tation and simplicity—the “single 
mind,” as valuable as the “single 
eye!”—the power to find and to be 
ourselves, in the highest and fullest 
sense of personal living. 

It is characteristic of Ernest Dim- 
net’s race to approach thought not 
as a science but as an art. And itis 
characteristic of the man himself to 
treat his subject as an artist but 
also as a very human being. 

K. B. 


The Official Catholic Year Book, 
1928. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. Paper, $3.00. Cloth, $4.00. 
Much of the anti-Catholic ani- 

mus, social and political, among 

the general public, can be attributed 
to ignorance of Catholic doctrines, 
customs and practices. It is true 
there is also a latent and traditional 
hate, but it is to ignorance in great 
part that the national bitterness 
must be traced. It is largely our 
own fault. In this age of intensive 
propaganda we have been singular- 
ly lacking in the practical “litera- 
ture” supposed to be essential for 

any success in the progress of a 

“public relations” campaign. 

To meet this need the Official 
Catholic Year Book comes as the re- 
sult of a project outlined at the 
meeting of the Hierarchy of the 
United States last year, the accom- 
plishment of which was intrusted 
to a committee made up of Bishops 
Kelley of Oklahoma, Noll of Fort 
Wayne, and Walsh of Newark. 
They engaged the best available 
writers who have compiled a vol- 
ume of 700 pages that supplies to an 
inquirer anything in reason he 
wants, or ought, to know about the 
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Church in the United States. This 
valuable information has been com- 
pactly arranged in topical sections. 
There is a brief summary of the 
history and progress of the Church 
in our Republic and a list of the ec- 
clesiastics who conduct its adminis- 
tration, not only as the hierarchy, 
but in the various religious commu- 
nities and institutions. The curia 
of the Holy Father and his repre- 
sentatives abroad are given, with 
the text of the Encyclicals of the 
current year and summaries of 
those issued in the previous years 
of his reign. 

With the general statistics of our 
Catholic population are included 
those of hospital and mission ac- 
tivities, charities, immigration and 


racial elements. The important 
subject of education receives spe- 
cially comprehensive treatment. 


Due attention also is paid to the 
presentation of the scope and pur- 
pose of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; to the status of the 
Catholic press; to details of the 
principal lay organizations and to 
the Catholic records, individual and 
collective, made during the World 
War. In a day-by-day chronology 
of events of the year arranged un- 
der twenty-six headings, it would 
seem that a number of inconsequen- 
tial happenings have slipped in. 
The references to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Sydney, for instance, 
record a series of unimportant, rou- 
tine preparatory incidentals and not 
a word about the Congress itself. 
Of course its sessions were held 
during the first week of September 
which brought the event into the 
last four months of the year of 
which the book does not treat. 
History the experts insist is now 
an exact science. The Year Book, 
which comes under this department 
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of literature, has a title page de- 
claring it: “A comprehensive sum- 
mary of the history, activities and 
accomplishments of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United. 
States of America during the year 
1928,” while a further exposition of 
its contents says that the records 
run from August 1, 1927, to July 
31, 1928. This page therefore is not 
exact—and there are others. In the 
list of the members of the College 
of Cardinals four names are incor- 
rect and nine amendings as to time 
and place could be made (p. 148); 
in the roll of the Letare medalists 
two names are misspelled and cor- 
rect initials could be supplied for 
four others (p. 698). The list of 
episcopal appointments given as 
“from the United States since Jan- 
uary 1, 1928,” includes thirteen 
made during 1927 (p. 171), and in 
the alphabetical list of members of 
the hierarchy “in the United States” 
are included the Apostolic Delegates 
to the Antilies and to India (p. 
169). There are several pages de- 
voted to a bibliography of “Catho- 
lic books of the year” which are 
classed as “important.” If the titles 
of some really outstanding works 
are missing, it is perhaps due to the 
inadvertence of their publishers. 
But it certainly is a surprise to find 
mentioned in such company The 
Roman Catholic Church in the Mod- 
ern State, Charles C. Marshall’s in- 
coherent and irrational misrepre- 
sentation of Catholic teaching. 

To anyone who knows the diffi- 
culty of securing accuracy and ex- 
actness of detail in the printed text 
where dates, statistics and proper 
names have to be dealt with it may 
seem a little unkind to pick flaws. 
But this Year Book is stamped “Of- 
ficial” and is intended to be a refer- 
ence source of authoritative infor- 
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mation. It is a valuable compila- 
tion and must prove a very useful 
one when it comes into its proper 
place as a reference source, be- 
cause, as Bishop Kelley says in the 
Preface, it has the “value of being 
a record of progress.” T. F. M. 


A Christmas Book. An Anthology 
for Moderns. By D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00. 

The approach of Christmas is not 
without its depressing side for us 
moderns even apart from the decay 
of the Tradition which gives that 
feast its meaning and its justifica- 
tion. It is discouraging to that at- 
tempt to see good in one’s fellow 
men, which is part of the Christian 
discipline of life, to be compelled to 
read or hear a fraction of the recur- 
rent buncombe which Christmas 
calls forth. All the more gladly, 
therefore, does one welcome any- 
thing which takes one back—or 
forward again—to the genuine spir- 
it of that feast which, without the 
Incarnation, is a meaningless con- 
vention or a stupid piece of jollifi- 
cation. Herein are Messrs. Wynd- 
ham and Heseltine greatly our bene- 
factors. In an anthology of over 
300 pages, ranging through the de- 
partments of prose, verse and music 
and through many tongues and all 
the ages from Vergil and Catullus 
to Mr. Belloc and the inimitable Mr. 
Squire of The London Mercury, 
they have avoided including a sin- 
gle banality or any one of the hoary, 
old sentimentalities which are an- 
nually dragged out and inflicted on 
a despairing age. 

There is a refreshing breadth and 
humanity about this exceedingly 
skillful compilation which make of 
it a thesaurus of which one cannot 
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easily tire. While the predominat- 
ing motif of the book is the great 
religious truth which gives Christ- 
mas its meaning, the authors have 
not held themselves “bound by any 
algebraic pedantry which would 
confine a Christmas Anthology to 
things about Christmas.” We may 
find, therefore, sandwiched in be- 
tween things of a religious or con- 
templative nature some mention of 
the larcenies of Villon or a speci- 
men of the attitudinizings of Henry 
James. 

It may be mentioned that the ex- 
cellent format of this volume and 
the presence of an exquisite frontis- 
piece reproduced from a fifteenth 
century Horz solve the problem of 
those who wish to give Christmas 
presents and who are tired of the 
annual exchange of neckties and 
other unwanted trifles. G. D. M. 


Etched in Moonlight. By James Ste- 
phens. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Those who have followed the 
work of James Stephens since they 
were first bewitched by The Crock 
of Gold have known him for a poet 
and a spinner of tales. And curi- 
ously enough, it is in his prose tales 
that he has shown himself most a 
poet, most a dweller in the world of 
dreams that poets love, most indu- 
bitably possessed of a riotous imag- 
ination and a sense of whimsey that 
links him with Barrie on the one 
hand and De la Mare on the other, 
yet leaves his individuality un- 
touched by either; and it is in his 
verse that he has shown himself 
most a realist. 

In this work, consisting of a 
group of prose sketches, for the 
most part too tenuous in plot and 
characterization to be called stories, 
we have a blending of the two sides 
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of his genius. There is fantasy 
here in such pieces as “Desire” and 
“Schoolfellows” and the tale which 
gives its title to the book, but it is 
especially in “Hunger” that Ste- 
phens the realist speaks up. This 
is stark enough to suit the grim- 
mest of the school, but it is much 
more than that. It is a great story, 
great with the greatness of the hu- 
man spirit, shining in the heroism 
of the unnamed woman whose 
name does not matter in the least 
because of our conviction that her 
name is legion. In this story the 
style which has constituted so much 
of Stephens’s distinction takes on 
new ease, new finish, new harmony. 
It is upon his power to write thus 
poignantly, without sentiment or 
brutality, upon his power thus to 
depict the soul’s capacity for great- 
ness that we base our belief in the 
greatness of James Stephens. 
B. M. K. 


John Brown’s Body. By Stephen 
Vincent Benét. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 
Just as most of us had come to 

the conclusion that—Mr. Masefield 

to the contrary notwithstanding— 
the essential contribution of our 
contemporary poetry was in the 
brief lyric rather than the sustained 

narrative or drama, here within a 

year have we been most effectually 

contradicted first by the American 

Edwin Arlington Robinson and then 

by the American Stephen Vincent 

Benét. The brooding beauty, the 

success, of Tristram were too ob- 

vious to deny; and although its 
reading may be, according to the 
reader’s temperament, either easier 
or harder, so also are the success, 
the blatant, sporadic beauty of John 

Brown’s Body. 

From a powerful prelude on 
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board a slave ship captained by a 
Bible-reading Yankee, young Mr. 
Benét follows that black shadow 
stalking the white ideal of Amer- 
ican freedom to the climax and the 
catastrophe of the war between 
North and South. And this para- 
doxical Rebellion, a legend already 
to the present generation, he inter- 
prets from every possible angle: re- 
constructing it in the fragmentary 
reactions of Jack Ellyat in Con- 
necticut, of Wingate and the hap- 
less Sally Dupré in Georgia, of offi- 
cer and private and slave and camp 
follower—of Lincoln the martyr, 
and John Brown, the curious proph- 
et whose bones were destined to 
live again in so many torn young 
bodies before they were to beat mu- 
sic in the ears of art. 

Through his invocation to our 
national muse, Mr. Benét decries 
quite rightly the rarity with which 
poets have captured its vital spir- 
it,-— 


“Never the running stag, the gull at 
wing, 
The pure elixir, the American 
thing.” 


But he himself captures it more 
than once: all the more indubitably 
because of the intentional, and per- 
haps inevitable, unevenness of his 
work; its mixing of old meters and 
free verse and stark prose—as also 
of the awe, the heroism, the futility, 
the ennui and sordidness and bru- 
tality which are parts of all war- 
fare. 

Few, recalling the facility and 
sometimes the frivolity of Stephen 
Benét’s earlier experiments in 
verse, would have dared to dream 
the emotional and _ intellectual 
sweep, the “genius” working itself 
out by “long patience,” of the pres- 
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ent volume. He has given us, at 


last, the epic of the Civil War. And 
of this epic he has made an achieve- 
ment that must be reckoned with 
wherever modern American poetry 
is prized or preached. 


K. B. 


Christ and the Priest. By Rev. John 
S. Middleton, Ph.D. Foreword 
by Right Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Chidwick, D.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.75. 

Had this volume appeared in time 
for an earlier notice, we should 
have urged those who intend to 
make a Christmas present to some 
priest or seminarian to give them 
this attractive and helpful medita- 
tion book. However since mental 
prayer is a constant duty of the 
clergy, they will welcome Father 
Middleton’s contribution at any sea- 
son of the year. Meditation books 
are usually written by religious for 
religious; often they are better 
suited to nuns than to priests; 
sometimes they seem to lack con- 
tact with real life; not uncommon- 
ly they are unattractive in appear- 
ance and in style. The author and 
the publisher of the present work 
have avoided these mistakes. The 
red, flexible binding is pleasing to 
eye and hand; the reproductions of 
famous paintings help to fix the at- 
tention and to stimulate the imag- 
ination; the three short “points” 
deal in a practical, kindly way with 
a priest’s ambitions, dangers, and 
helps; the resolutions are reason- 
able; the closing prayers, liturgical, 
therefore beautiful. We not only 
echo Msgr. Chidwick’s praise of Fa- 
ther Middleton’s maiden effort but 
we beg the publishers to issue a 
popular edition so that the price 
may not deter any seminarian from 
benefiting by this admirable vol- 
ume. F. P. L. 
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Shorter Notices—Do We Remem- 
ber? A Story of Oxford under the 
Tudors, by Frances de Paravicini 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.00), is a singularly beautiful and 
touching reconstruction, based on 
the classic Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests by Bishop Challoner, of the 
story of the martyrdom of a little 
group—two priests and two laymen 
—at Oxford, during the intensified 
persecution of English Catholics 
following the defeat of the Armada. 
The author, who has already dem- 
onstrated her mastery of Oxford 
history, has woven enough of the 
work of her imagination around the 
story to give it the form and the 
proportions of a novel, and with 
such success that it could well be 
taken as a model by other Catholic 
writers in search of a theme and a 
medium. The characters in the 
book, both historical and fictitious, 
really live and it is impossible to re- 
sist the pathos of those who remain 
firm or the tragedy of the apostates. 
Particularly well done is the antici- 
pation, in the closing pages of the 
story, of the “Second Spring” in 
which Oxford was to play so great 
a part in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The excellence of the type 
and the illustrations in the present 
volume, which bears the inscription 
“Printed in Great Britain,” is note- 
worthy. 

Romantic and discursive, but 
salty with human interest and rich 
in humor is When West Was West 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50), Owen Wister’s latest collec- 
tion of short stories. The life of an 
all but vanished frontier is captured 
in its pages, and cowboys and In- 
dians, expatriates, adventurers and 
charlatans make up its characters. 
Most of the plots are frankly melo- 
dramatic; “blood and _ thunder” 

















abounds, and the rattle of gunshot 
becomes at times quite deafening. 
But none the less, the best of these 
stories exert a very definite charm 
over the reader. It is a reminiscent 
sort of charm—reminiscent of Mr. 
Wister’s own robust Virginian, 
reminiscent, too, although in weak- 
er vein, of the mood and color of Bret 
Harte. Far and away the volume’s 
headliner is “The Right Honorable 
the Strawberries,” in which Mr. 
Wister’s fluency approximates art, 
and his irony and tragedy cut deep 
and true. Nearly all the stories are 
spun out to too great length and not 
one is destined to live beyond the 
year in which it is published, but 
they show the harvest of a quiet eye 
and the craftsmanship of a man 
who knows how to write entertain- 
ingly—and not the least of whose 
good gifts is his sense of humor. 
Not so many years ago the evils 
of Mormonism were dramatically 
set forth in that brilliant novel The 
Lions of the Lord which so far has 
had no successor of importance. 
Mrs. W. A. King however in Dun- 
can Davidson: a Story of Polygamy 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. 
$2.00), has written a conscientious 
if rather dull picture of Salt Lake 
City in the days when Brigham 
Young tried to inject into American 
civilization an element of ferocious 
reversion to a phase of orientalism: 
making Utah in spirit at least an 
integral part of Turkey. Perhaps 
our divorce laws only make easier 
what Dr. James J. Walsh on the 
jacket of this book terms our “suc- 
cessive polygamy,” but we doubt if 
this generation will be led to abol- 
ish divorce as a national habit by 
this or any other picture of “simul- 
taneous polygamy.” The Mormons 
do not lend themselves to dramatic 
illustration, for they were never 
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picturesque sinners, only dreary 
sinners. We think they would be 
too much even for that specialist in 
depicting the middle classes going 
wrong and getting no fun out of it 
—Sinclair Lewis. 

In view of the vast number of 
ghost stories, whether claiming to 
be true or merely ben trovati, one 
could hardly have hoped for any- 
thing new in this line, apart from 
some novelty of treatment. Dr. 
Pallen is, therefore, to be heartily 
congratulated on Ghost House (New 
York: Manhattanville Press. $2.00), 
a remarkably gripping and well-ar- 
ranged story. It holds the reader 
from the very first page and refuses 
to be put aside until the pleasant 
and quite untypical Secret Service 
man has taken his curtain. The 
publisher’s notice speaks of the 
fundamental idea of Dr. Pallen’s 
story as a new one “in the spook 
world, something that has never 
been presented in the line of fic- 
tion.” The latter part of this state- 
ment may be true, the former re- 
quires qualification. The idea was 
a favorite one of the late Msgr. R. 
H. Benson and references to it will 
be found in some of the letters pre- 
served in Father Martindale’s life 
of the English priest-novelist. Dr. 
Pallen has created a singularly at- 
tractive heroine. Her combination 
of much of the charm of the “old- 
fashioned girl” type with a pleasing 
dash of modernity is quite irresist- 
ible, and every reader will feel that 
it was a happy sequence of events 
which linked Mr. Graves’ profound 
scientific researches to the finding 
of so lovable a bride. 

King Akhnaton by Simeon Strun- 
sky (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50) is an historical novel 
which centers about Akhnaton, the 
heretic Pharaoh of Egypt, father-in- 
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law of King Tutankhamen, who 
tried to make Egypt abandon her 
old gods for Aton, the Sun-Disk. 
He is pictured as a dreamer fight- 
ing against the control of the Tem- 
ple Corporation, and doing his ut- 
most to bring about universal broth- 
erhood through his League of Aton. 
The Thebans of the book talk and 
argue like twentieth century Amer- 
icans, and the student Bek succeeds 
in marrying Pharaoh’s daughter in 
truly democratic fashion. The 
whole novel seems to hint at the im- 
possibility of the working out of the 
present League of Nations, because 
of the inevitability of war. Mr. E. 
F. Benson, who wrote on “Reading 
in Bed” in a recent issue of the 
Spectator, might safely include this 
book on his approved list. 

The author of Moses, Louis Un- 
termeyer (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50), calls his book 
a novel. It is novel only in the 
sense that it outrages all the can- 
ons of decency and reverence by its 
novel presentation of Moses, the 
great Jewish patriot and saint, as 
an illegitimate child of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who denies every tittle of 
Jewish law and doctrine, dishonest- 
ly palms off his own views as God’s 
divine commandments 'the better to 
rule the people, deserts his wife, 
and lives for a time with a prosti- 
tute of Moab, and continually rants 
against Yahweh, as “a god of rape 
and massacre, a tribal god jealous 
of his neighbors, greedy of praise 
and childish in resentment.” How 
a reputable concern like Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. could publish such a 
book is beyond us. It will certain- 
ly not enhance their reputation. 

A rather sordid story, Alimony 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00), has been written by Faith 
Baldwin, who considers divorce a 
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wonderful remedy for all unsuc- 
cessful marriages, while objecting 
to the unfairness of the courts in 
allotting alimony. The hero, Ste- 
phen, a colorless cad, is married to 
an immoral, extravagant wife, who 
wants what he cannot give her— 
“life, color, music, jewels, laughter, 
clothes, houses, trips abroad, serv- 
ants”—so, being in love with his 
typewriter—unconsciously of course 
—he grants her a divorce by “vul- 
garly manufacturing the evidence” 
as it often done when the divorce 
law is strict, as in New York State. 
He soon consoles himself by marry- 
ing his typewriter, a paragon of vir- 
tue, whose own mother is using her 
alimony to pay for her indecency. 
This second ménage is carried on 
with difficulty because the alimony 
is rather steep, and, sad to relate, 
it becomes greater as Stephen’s sal- 
ary increases. How can poor Ste- 
phen and Eve solve the problem? 
Only by calling upon the roué mil- 
lionaire divorced husband of Eve’s 
mother, the last person in the world 
to whom a decent man or woman 
would appeal. All is happily ended 
when Stephen’s first wife marries 
the discarded lover of Eve’s moth- 
er. These complicated domestic af- 
fairs are pictured in a way calcu- 
lated to nauseate the mind of a de- 
cent Hottentot. 

A clean historical romance like 
The Seigneurs of La Saulaye (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50) 
is like a ray of sunshine on a 
gloomy day, after we have been 
surfeited with novels that reek of 
filth and indecency. Johnston Ab- 
bot writes a thrilling story of eight- 
eenth century Canada, which cen- 
ters about Quebec, and records Paul 
de Saulaye’s search for silver mines 
in the wilderness, and his perilous 
adventures among the Fox Indians. 
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The hero is maligned by his ene- 
mies, and suspected even by his 
sweetheart of crime, but the villain 
at last meets his just deserts, and 
the hero comes gloriously into his 
own. It is a delightful love-tale, 
as pure as the Canadian woods, the 
author so well describes. 

The blurb of The Friend of Jesus, 
by Ernest Sutherland Bates (New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $2.00), 
speaks words of high praise regard- 
ing more than a dozen publishers, 
who had intelligence enough to re- 
fuse publication to these nasty 
pages. Satan holds forth to Judas 
in some eighteen chapters, but his 
intelligence must needs revolt to 
have such balderdash sponsored in 
his name. The entire volume is a 
blasphemous attack upon God in 
the Old Testament, and a blasphe- 
mous travesty of the life and teach- 
ing of Christ in the New. The Lat- 
ins do this devilish work far better. 
They have a poor pupil in the much- 
traveled, pleasure-loving, but un- 
scholarly Mr. Bates. He certainly 
reflects no credit upon his Alma 
Mater, Columbia University. 

I suppose it is helpful to have the 
late Dr. Crane speak a word for the 
reasonableness of The Ten Com- 
mandments (New York: Wm. H. 
Wise & Co. $1.00), when some un- 
believers are trying to prove them 
the obsolete utterances of a Semitic 
tribe. Dr. Crane has a few good 
things to say in favor of decency of 
speech, purity, honesty and truth, 
but he spoils everything by setting 
aside the divine sanction for the 
Commandments of Sinai. It does 
not help the young men he ad- 
dresses to compare the theist Moses 
with the agnostic Herbert Spencer, 
or to suggest the possibility of 
Moses having a hypnotic fit in the 
thunderstorm on the mountain. 
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We are rather weary also of the 
false statement that the first com- 
mandment had in view the loyalty 
of the Jews to their “tribal” God. 


Pamphlet Publications.—In The 
Early Russian Church and the Pa- 
pacy by the Right Rev. H. K. Mann, 
D.D., and East and West in the 
Unity of Christ, a translation from 
the French of the Bishop of Ilium, 
Right Rev. Msgr. D’Herbigny, by 
Mrs. Reginald Balfour, we have, 
first, the historical background of 
the past and present status of the 
Russian Church in regard to the 
Papacy and, second, an appeal for 
a return to unity. A sheaf of in- 
spiring, saintly lives: Ven. Don 
Bosco, by Mrs. Raymond Barker; 
Sister Mary Celeste, told by a nun 
of her own Community—the Re- 
demptoristine; Ven. Robert South- 
well, S.J., by Gilberie Turner; St. 
Columba, by Denis Gwynn, and 
Ven. Nicholas Postgate, lead up to 
a story entitled Continuity: A 
Dream, by W. H. W. Bliss, wherein 
an English Vicar succumbs to the 
statement supported by historical 
fact: “Continuity must be contin- 
uous.” (London: The Catholic 
Truth Society. 5 cents each.) 

Clearly, simply, stone upon stone, 
The Kingdom of Heaven is built up 
for us from Creation, through Re- 
demption unto the supernatural 
life of the soul within the shelter of 
Mother Church, by the Rev. John 
G. Hagan, S.J., the astronomer of 
the Vatican Observatory; while 
Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M., epitomizes 
The Supernatural Life in the Theo- 
logical Virtues and the essential 
aids to their exercise—the Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost. All dogma 
is shown as the “object” of Faith 
and Hope, and the “manifestation” 
of Charity as inclusive of the moral 
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law, the Counsels, the Fruits of the 
Spirit and the Works of Mercy, 
Corporal and Spiritual. Rosary De- 
votions, by the Rev. Mark J. Smith, 
S.J., is beautifully arranged to 
stimulate thoughtful devotion to 
the Rosary during the days of Oc- 
tober. Religious Liberty in Mary- 
land and Rhode Island, by Rev. Lu- 
cian Johnston, and The Pope and 
the American Republic, by John E. 
Graham, are very timely lessons in 
the structure of “religious liberty” 
in these United States of America 
and in the absurdities of the Cicada 
Papaphobia. (Brooklyn: Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents each.) 

The Calvert Handbook of Catho- 
lic Facts is a valuable compendium 
of facts with which to offset fic- 
tions regarding the Catholic Church 
(New York: The Calvert Associates. 
25 cents). When Informed Minis- 
ters Speak (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. 5 cents) 
shows conclusively that the edu- 
cated are not the bigots, and fixes 
upon Catholics the duty of outlaw- 
ing bigotry through patient and 
persistent education. A Civic Mo- 
saic, compiled by Dr. Lapp from 
the Pastorals of the American Hier- 
archy is a useful bit of education in 
the exact Catholic viewpoint 
(Washington: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 5 cents). 

The Litany of the Saints, studied 
from the angles of history, liturgy 
and hagiography by Susan Cunning- 
ton, M.A., displays to added advan- 
tage this many-facetted jewel of 
the Church. An account of the Sa- 
cred Roman Rota, by Rev. M. J. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., gives a much- 
needed intelligent conception of the 
function and procedure of an eccle- 
siastical court. Other worth-while 
pamphlets from the Dublin Catholic 
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Truth Society are: The Three Or- 


ders of Saint Francis, by Rev. 
Gregory Cleary, O.F.M.; A Pioneer 
of Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
in America (Mother Philippine 
Duchesne), by R. MacDermot; 
Blessed Albert the Great, 1207- 
1280; Saint Teresa and the Aposto- 
late of Carmel; The Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Fall and Original Sin, 


by Rev. W. Moran, D.D. (5 cents 
each.) 
Appropriately, the Australian 


Catholic Truth Society puts out the 
life of the patron of Eucharistic 
Congresses—St. Paschal Baylon, by 
Louise Malloy, and the life-story of 
Two Lay Apostles—Philibert Vrau 
and Camille Feron-Vrau—who were 
not only leaders in the Catholic So- 
cial Movement in France but also 
promoters of Eucharistic Con- 
gresses. Mariyrs of Mezico tells 
the tragic story of the murder of 
Father Michael Pro, S.J., and his 
companions, and A Saint in Overalls 
calls attention to the fact that Matt 
Talbot, the Dublin laborer, un- 
known two years ago, is now an in- 
spiration to readers in eighteen 
countries. The Catholic Prayer 
Book, among other good points car- 
ries, throughout the prayers of the 
Mass, a suggested meditation on the 
Passion of Our Lord. (5 cents 
each.) 

The Catholic Mind (October 8th) 
contains some appropriate papers 
on the Blessed Mother and a very 
interesting article by Father John 
LaFarge, S.J., on “Maryland’s Men 
of Ideals”; the issue of October 22d 
features Catholic Education in sev- 
eral articles, notably “Custodians of 
the Christian Faith” by the Right 
Rev. Bishop of Brooklyn, and 
“Teach Ye All Nations,” by the 
Very Rev. John J. Cloonan, C.M.; a 
plea for the Holy Souls with arti- 

















cles on burial and cremation form 
the content of the November 8th is- 
sue. (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each.) 

Two pocket volumes: a life of 
Our Lord illustrated, Come Follow 
Me, by Rev. Patrick T. Quinlan, 
and The Forty Hours’ Devotion to 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, the 
liturgy for this devotion, are at- 
tractively presented by Benziger 
Bros. 

It is encouraging to note the sup- 
port given to study of the liturgy as 
evidenced, among other things, by 
the appearance of a second edition 
of the Gift of Life, the rite of Bap- 
tism noticed some time since in 
these pages (Collegeville, Minn.: 
The Liturgical Press. 10 cents). 
We are glad to welcome the Manna 
Almanac for 1929, with its enter- 
taining material for instructing 
young people (St. Nazianz, Wis.: 
Society of the Divine Savior. 20 
cents). Christ and Women is a 
very understanding appreciation of 
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women and the place assigned to 
them by Christ, Our Lord (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work Press. 
10 cents). Rev. James J. O’Brien, 
S.J., has had the happy thought to 
recall to mind Our Louisiana and 
Mississippi Martyrs who sowed the 
seed of the Church in our country 
in their blood (New Orleans: The 
Bienville Society). Yandell Smythe 
Beans in The Stinking Church 
(Troy, Kansas: The Kansas Chief. 
25 cents) suggests much need of 
revision and reform in Protestant 
communions. International Con- 
ciliation for October gives with the 
Pact of Paris an historical com- 
mentary by James T. Shotwell. 
“Post-War Treaties of Security and 
Mutual Guarantee,” by Norman L. 
Hill, form the content for Novem- 
ber (New York: 405 West 117th 
Street. 5 cents per copy). Xaveri- 
ana, in September, tells the story of 
a convert who entered the Society 
of Jesus, and in October that of a 
noted Indian—Sri Paramahamsa. 
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